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THE chief authority for a Life of Macready is, of course, 
his Reminiscences, Diaries, and Letters, edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock. His Reminiscences, unfortunately, 
come to an abrupt end at the close of the year 1826. 
Up to that point, my main task has been to check his 
statements (which I find surprisingly accurate, even where 
he had only childish memories to draw upon), and to 
supplement them by extracts from contemporary docu- 
ments. From 1826 onwards—that is to say, during the 
last twenty-five years of Macready’s life as an actor—the 
Diary affords only fragmentary information. It is valuable 
rather as an expression of character than as a record 
of events. In the following pages, then, the story of 
Macready’s whole career is told for the first time, with, 
I hope, reasonable fulness and accuracy. 

My guiding principle has been to avoid vague and 
second-hand statements, and, as far as possible, to give 
precise information founded on first-hand evidence. For 
instance, I have examined every London play-bill on 
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which Macready’s name appears, except those belonging 
to one or two seasons at the very close of his career, 
which are absent from the British Museum collection. 
His performances during these years are fully recorded 
in the newspapers, to which I have also referred for 
details as to his rare visits to suburban theatres. I have 
naturally given special attention to his four seasons of 
management. ‘They form, as it were, the central point 
in the stage-history of this century; in them the traditions 
of the “ palmy days ” and the tendencies of our own time 
met, and clashed. Therefore I have tried to write their 
annals at large, in the spirit of the painstaking Genest. 
In the course of my inquiries I have incurred many 
obligations. With a generosity not always characteristic 
of collectors, Mr. E. Y. Lowne, a warm admirer and 
personal friend of Macready, gave me free access to his 
vast store of Macreadiana, now in the possession of Mr. 
Henry Irving. Mr. Lowne’s unwearying kindness at 
once lightened my labour and placed within my reach 
much interesting material not otherwise accessible. My 
thanks are also due to the late Mr. Robert Browning, 
for some very valuable notes as to his relations with 
Macready ; to Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and Mr. Henry Howe of the 
Lyceum Theatre, who have favoured me with interesting 
personal reminiscences ; to Mr. Joseph N. Ireland, the 
learned historian of the New York stage; to Mr. Samuel 
Timmins, and the officials of the Birmingham Public 
Library ; to Mr. F. W. Dendy of Newcastle, and Mr. W. 
E. Adams, editor of the Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle ; to 
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Mr. James Macready Chute, of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Bristol ; to the editor of the Bath Chronicle ; to Mr. J. 
Evans of Manchester, and Mr. E. R. Dibdin of Liverpool, 
who were good enough to make some researches on my 
behalf into the early history of Macready’s parents; to 
Mr. Sketchley of the Dyce and Forster Libraries ; and 
last, not least, to the ever-obliging officials of the British 
Museum Library. 
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1793-1808. 


Wuen Charles Macklin paid his last visit to Dublin, 
in 1785, Daly, the manager of the Smock Alley Theatre, 
was to have played Egerton to his Sir Pertinax McSyco- 
phant. He took offence, however, at the veteran’s 
overbearing manner of directing the rehearsals, and 
recalled a young actor from Waterford to take his place. 
The actor’s name was William Macready. He was the 
son of a well-to-do Dublin upholsterer, who afterwards 
became “ Father of the Commons” (a municipal dignity, 
I take it), and, dying, left £20,000 to be frittered 
away in a Chancery suit. Before taking to the stage, 
young Macready is said to have served an apprentice- 
ship to his father’s craft. He now held a respectable 
position in the Smock Alley company, and “had figured 
in many first-rate parts” in the Irish provinces. In 
selecting him for Egerton, Daly may have had the 


intention of pitting Turk against Turk, for Macready’s 
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temper was of the hottest. The experiment, in any 
case, succeeded, for Macklin was much pleased with 
his Egerton. In a letter, preserved in the British 
Museum, he writes to Macready at Waterford (August . 
18, £735) — 


“DEAR SIR, 
“T am obliged to you for your civility, by your 
journey to Dublin, and your kind attention. ... Mr. Mat- 


tocks, of the Liverpool company, desired me to learn whether 
there was any young man that would play Gentlemen Fops 
and Tragedy for his company at Liverpool and Manchester 
—were there such to be had, I think it might be a step 
towards his being introduced to Covent Garden Theatre. 
I play four nights at Liverpool, and such a person might 
travel with me thither.” 


The old man (he was at least eighty-six) evidently had 
Macready himself in his eye, desiring, perhaps, to secure 
an attentive travelling-companion. In this he seems to 
have succeeded. Macready did not appear along with 
him in Liverpool, where his performances took place 
between the 7th and the 17th of October; but in the 
following month we find “ Mr. M‘Cready” a member of 
the Liverpool company. In the course of the winter he 
played in Liverpool such parts as Trueman in George 
Barnwell, Altamont in The Fair Penttent, Pylades in 
The Distrest Mother, and Stephano in The Tempest. 

In Manchester, where Mattocks also reigned, he made 
the acquaintance of a Miss Christina Ann Birch, who 
played such parts as Goneril in Zear, the Queen in 
Hamlet, Mrs. Dangle in The Critic, and Lady Medway 
in Mrs. Sheridan’s comedy Zhe Discovery, at the Theatre 
Royal, Spring Gardens. How this young lady became 
an actress we donot know, The traditions of her family 
went back to the Ciyil War, when her great-grandfather 
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is said to have been disinherited for espousing the 
Cavalier cause. Her grandfather, Jonathan Birch, was 
Vicar of Bakewell, in Derbyshire; two of her paternal 
uncles were clergymen ; her father was a surgeon; her 
mother was a daughter of Edward Frye, Governor of 
Montserrat; so that all her antecedents were at least 
“genteel.” Her birthp'ace was Repton, near Derby, 
where her father died, overwhelmed~ by pecuniary 
disaster, before she was three years old. She was now 
in her twenty-first year, and an attachment soon sprang 
up between her and Macready, who was ten years her 
senior. We find them taking a joint benefit on April 7, 
1786, Macready playing Bob Acres, and Miss. Birch 
Julia, in Zhe Rivals. At the close of the season they 
were married, the ceremony taking place at the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, on Sunday, June 18, 1786. 
Macklin was as good as his word in_ procuring 
Macready a London engagement. On September 18, 
1786, just three months after his marriage, he made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden, as Flutter in Zhe 
Belle’'s. Stratagem. For ten consecutive seasons he 
remained a useful, but not a brilliant member of Harris’s 
company. A list of his chief Shakespearian parts will 
show the estimation in which he was held. ‘They were 
Gratiano (to Macklin’s Shylock), Paris (to Holman’s 
Romeo), Fenton, Borachio, Malcolm, Cassio, Le Beau 
(or, as it was then spelt and pronounced, “‘Le Beu”), 
Edmund, Antonio (d@erchant of Venice), Poins, Page, 
and others of even less importance. He made no 
advance in status or authority. Edmund, indeed, is a 
good part; but as we find him cast for Guildenstern in 
the same season, we can only conclude that he was 
regarded as an actor-of-all-work. Among his non-Shake- 
spearian parts were Young Marlow, Figaro, Fag in The 
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Rivals, and Tattle in Love for Love. He also tried his 
hand at authorship, producing, in 1792, a farce named 
The Irishman in London, and in 1795 a comedy named 
The Bank-Note,—both mere adaptations of older plays. 
At the close of the season 1796-97 he quarrelled with 
the management over a question of salary, and resigned 
his position. He left behind him a reputation summed 
up in the following couplet :— 


‘Tho’ than Macready there are many better, 
Who, pray, like him, so perfect to a letter?” 


In other words, painstaking, but mediocre. 

His wife, so far as I can ascertain, did not appear on 
the London stage. Three children were born to them, 
who died in infancy; then a daughter who lived to reach 
her seventh year, and dwelt in the memory of her 
younger brother as an “‘angelic influence,” intervening 
“ between his infant will and the evil it purposed.” The 
child whose precocious depravity she thus restrained 
was WILLIAM CHARLES Macreapy, born on Sunday, 
March 3, 1793, in Mary Street (now part of Stanhope 
Street), Euston Road. As this is Macready’s own state- 
ment, apparently on the authority of an entry in his 
mother’s Prayer-book, it may be taken as conclusive. 
He was baptized at St. Pancras Parish Church, January 
21, 1796, the date of his birth being given in the register 
as 17923 but this he explicitly declares to be a mistake. 
London remained his parents’ head-quarters long enough 
for the boy to be sent to a preparatory school in Ken- 
sington, but he cannot have been more than six when 
the scene of his life changed to Birmingham, 

Two years before his secession from Covent Garden, 
the elder Macready had’ become a provincial manager. 
Here is his first manifesto— 
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** Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, June 11, 1795. 
“Mr. M‘CREADY, with profound Respect, begs Leave to 
acquaint the Ladies and Gentlemen of Birmingham and its 
Vicinage that . . . he purposes opening the spacious 
THEATRE erected [after an incendiary fire] in New Street, 
on Monday, the 22nd inst., with 
A PLAY AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


-.. Mr. M‘CREApy respectfuily pledges himself to have 
a succession of the most capital Performers on the London 
Stage during the Summer ;—for he will only presume to 
solicit encouragement from the Public so long as his Exer- 
tions shall prove that it is his greatest Ambition to merit 
their Favour and Protection.” 

The name of Mrs. M‘Cready appears in a subordinate 
place among the company. If not a great actress, she was 
certainly versatile. In the course of seven seasons, besides 
playing pretty constantly in farce, she supported almost all 
the “capital Performers” whom her husband, in pursuance 
of his promise, brought to Birmingham. She played Char- 
lotte in Zhe Gamester, to Mrs. Siddons’s Mrs. Beverley, 
Celia to her Rosalind, Andromache to her Hermione, 
Elizabeth to her Mary Queen of Scots. She played 
Blanche to Elliston’s Sir Edward Mortimer, and Countess 
Wintersen to Kemble’s Stranger. Among her other 
parts were the Queen in Ham/et, the Countess Almaviva, 
Evelina (the Spectre) in Zhe Castle Spectre, Betty in Zhe 
Clandestine Marriage, and Lucy in Zhe Rivals, She 
never, even for her benefit, attempted a leading part, 
and whenever the company included another actress 
who was competent to undertake ‘‘ seconds,” the man- 
ager’s wife at once resigned in her favour. From this, 
and from the absolute silence of all records as to the 
merit of her performances, I conclude that she was a 
“utility” actress in the strict sense of the word. Her 
son does not mention that she was on the stage at all. 
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The Birmingham season lasted from June to Sep- 
tember. In the winter of 1797, after his quarrel with 
the Covent Garden management, Macready made an 
attempt to run the Royalty Theatre, in Well Street, 
Wellclose Square, Whitechapel, as a sort of music-hall. 
Failing in this, he shook the mud of London off his feet, 
and devoted himself to his Midland circuit, which he 
extended, in the winter months, so as to include Sheffield 
and other northern towns. In all probability, then, it 
was early in 1798 that William Charles was taken from 
his Kensington school and handed over to an irascible 
pedagogue named Edgell, in St. Paul’s Square, Birming- 
ham. Here he distinguished himself chiefly in recitation, 
learning by heart long extracts from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, and Young, “which,” he says, ‘‘ have been of some 
service to me in accustoming my ear to the enjoyment 
of the melody of rhythm.” His mother had great diffi- 
culty in teaching him to use, without abusing, the letter 
A. ‘The line, ‘’Appy, ’appy, ’appy pair!’ was for some 
time an insuperable obstacle to progress.” In the holi- 
days he hung about his father’s theatre, observing and 
remembering much. He was awed by Mrs. Siddons, 
who visited Birmingham almost every year; he saw 
King, the original Sir Peter Teazle and Lord Ogleby, 
dressed for the latter part; and Gentleman Lewis, the 
great Mercutio, left his face engraven on the boy’s me- 
mory. He remembered, too, the appearance, in 1802, 
of the beautiful Mrs. Billington. ‘The same season left 
another vision still more deeply impressed on his mind. 
During the Peace of Amiens, the Hero of the Nile made 
a triumphal tour of the provinces. On August 30, 1802, 
he reached Birmingham, and went to the theatre in the 
evening, where one Blisset, an actor of provincial fame, 
was playing Falstaff in Zhe Merry Wives. The per- 
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formance must have pleased him, for the next day’s play- 
bill announced, ‘By desire of the Right Honourable 
Lord Nelson, Azzy Henry LV. ; or, The Humours of Sir 
John Falstaff.” The theatre was crowded with hero- 
worshippers, and Macready records their frantic enthu- 
siasm. An improvised act of homage to the popular 
idol included the singing of a song with this refrain— 


“We'll shake hands and be friends; if they won’t, why, 
what then ? 
We'll send our brave Nelson to thrash ’em again!” 


which Lady Hamilton applauded with uplifted hands, 
kicking with her heels against the foot-board of her seat. 
It is wholesome to be reminded that the heroes of the 
glorious past did not escape, and perhaps did not 
altogether disdain, the homage of the music-hall lyrist. 

Under the heading of ‘*‘ Midsummer, 1803,” the register 
of new pupils at Rugby School contains the following 
entry — 


“Macready, William Charles, son of Mr. W. Macready, 
Master of the Birmingham, Leicester, and Stafford Theatres, 
&c., aged 10. March 3.” 


He boarded with his mother’s cousin, William Birch, 
one of the masters of the school, who treated him with 
great kindness, and did much to alleviate the trials which, 
at a public school of that period, must have beset a boy 
of his temperament. Oddly enough, his schoolfellows 
do not seem to have bantered him about his father’s 
calling. Had they done so, Macready would have taken 
care to record the fact. On the contrary, as his school 
career advanced, he acquired popularity by reason of his 
father’s readiness to lend dresses and properties for the 
boys’ theatricals. His own abilities as an actor and 
reciter procured him some consideration. He began by 
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playing small female characters, but rose eventually to 
such parts as Zanga in Zhe Revenge. A programme of 
the Rugby speech-day of 1808 has been preserved, with 
comments on each recitation by one of the audience. 
His remarks run the whole gamut of blame and praise, 
from “ Horrible,” up to “Surprisingly well indeed ”—the 
last being reserved for the so-called ‘‘ Closet-Scene” from 
Hamlet, with Skeeles as the Queen, and Macready major 
as the Prince of Denmark. (His younger brother, Ed- 
ward, had joined him at Rugby in the previous year.) 
The Latin prize poem on this occasion was Shakspearus, 
by Robinson major (afterwards Master of the Temple), 
who was Macready’s only rival in recitation. It is clear 
that there was a marked theatrical bias in the Rugby 
mind, Macready, indeed, declared to Dr. Inglis that he 
“very much disliked the thought” of the stage, and 
approved of his father’s design of sending him to the 
bar. But when, speaking of his last recitation at Rugby, 
he notes what “inward elation he felt in marking, as he 
rose slowly up, the deep and instant hush that went 
through the whole assembly,” we cannot but recognize 
the young war-horse scenting the battle afar off. 

His first home-coming from Rugby was a sad.one. 
He arrived in Sheffield to find that his mother, whom he 
deeply loved, had died the day before. Her health had 
been failing for some years. In the season of 1802 she 
does not seem to have acted at all, though a benefit was 
given her, at which she spoke an address. During the 
following season Mrs. Macready’s name is again absent 
from the bills, and on December 12, 1803, Azis’s Bir- 
mingham Gazette contains the following announcement 
in its list of deaths :— 


“Saturday se’nnight [Dec. 3], at Sheffield, aged 38, Mrs. 
M‘Cready, wife of the worthy manager of our theatre, after 
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a severe and lingering illness, which she bore with the most 
Christian fortitude and resignation, leaving a disconsolate 
husband and four young children, as well as all who knew 
her and her exemplary character, to bewail the loss of so 
amiable and so good a woman.” 


She seems, from the little we know of her, to have 
been not only an amiable, but a brave and wise woman, 
and the loss of her counsel probably paved the way for 
her husband’s subsequent misfortunes. Her memory 
was an abiding influence for good in the life of her 
son. 

The elder Macready’s day of disaster was distant as 
yet. The next season, indeed, witnessed his chief 
managerial triumph, which was thus heralded— 


“The Ladies and Gentlemen of Birmingham and _ its 
Vicinity are respectfully informed that the celebrated 


VMOUMG ROS C Lus, 


Who has performed with such astonishing Excellence, 
Attraction, and Applause, at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
Cork, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., &c., is engaged 
here for EIGHT NIGHTS, the first of which will be 


This present MONDAY, August the 13th, 1804.” 


This was Master Betty’s first appearance in England, 
and the Birmingham people greatly appreciated their 
manager’s enterprise in securing for them so marvellous 
anovelty. He was two years older than young Macready, 
who, however, found him, at the height of his renown, 
a congenial and very boyish playfellow. A return visit 
of the phenomenon in 1805 was again brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and there is no evidence that the seasons of 1806 
and 1807 were other than prosperous. Macready had 
certainly saved some money when, in 1806, the lessee- 
ship of the new Theatre Royal, Manchester, was put up 
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for competition. In an evil hour, Macready outbade his 
rivals, offering the extravagant rental of £1600 a year. 
In order to complete the decorations of the house and 
make a start, he took into partnership a certain Galindo, 
a Dublin fencing-master, whose wife afterwards made 
herself notorious by publishing a defamatory pamphlet 
concerning Mrs. Siddons. Galindo was to have invested 
43500 in the enterprise, £1000 of which he borrowed 
from Mrs. Siddons ; but the conditions of the partnership 
were of the quaintest. The theatre, a large and very 
handsome one, was opened on June 29, 1807. Things 
went badly from the very first. ‘The company was voted — 
unworthy of Manchester, and though some attractive stars 
appeared—Mrs. Siddons, Munden, the Young Roscius 
(then in his decline), and Elliston—nothing availed to 
turn the tide of ill luck. Macready’s own performances 
were but little relished. One critic denounces him as a 
“delirious Daggerwood” (Sylvester Daggerwood was the 
Crummles of the period), foisting himself on the public 
in the whole round of the drama, and playing his own 
panegyrist in the newspapers. Even his brogue—un- 
kindest cut of all!—was declared to be bad. When it 
became evident that the undertaking could not prosper, 
Galindo not only refused to pay the last instalments 
of his £3500, but claimed prompt repayment of the sum 
actually advanced. ‘The claim, it appears, was justified 
by the terms of this odd partnership, and Macready 
found ruin staring him in the face. Having given up his 
Birmingham theatre at the close of, the 1807 season, he 
struggled on gallantly in Manchester ; but his exchequer 
was so low that he could not pay his sons’ school-bills 
for the second half-year of 1808. 

The sons, as yet, knew nothing of their father’s 
difficulties. Passing through Birmingham on his way 
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from Rugby to Manchester for the Christmas holidays of 
1808, William Charles found a box-ticket for the theatre 
awaiting him—an act of courtesy on the part of his 
father’s successor, Watson of Cheltenham. The bill of 
the evening (December 16) consisted of Zhe Busy-Body, 
and “ Dibdin’s much-admired ballet d’action, Ze Bridal 
Spectre ; or, Alonzo and Imogine.’ The Baron St. Clare 
was played by the star of the evening, ‘‘ Richer, the 
funambulist ;” the Fair Imogine found an obese repre- 
sentative in the managers wife; and ‘“‘a little mean- 
looking man in a shabby green satin dress appeared as 
the hero, Alonzo the Brave,” Knight of Calatrava. Six 
years later, this mean-looking little man leaped into 
renown, and the name of Edmund Kean became a 
synonym for ‘Génie et Désordre.” Had Macready 
been in Birmingham four days earlier, he might have 
seen the little man play Joseph Surface and Alonzo the 
Brave on the same evening. 

Arrived at Manchester, he was soon made aware of 
his father’s distresses. The pride, which was his blessing 
and his bane, at once asserted itself. He formally 
renounced all thought of the bar, and stated his inten- 
tion of seeking his career on the stage. His father made 
some show of resistance, but was in reality only too glad 
to find a burden thus transformed into a prop. 

Behold him, then, at the age of sixteen less two 
months, embarked as his father’s leutenant in the 
multifarious and adventurous enterprises of provincial 
management. He left Rugby with a fair smattering of 
the classics. Latin he seems to have read fluently, and 
he knew enough Greek to astonish a dinner-party with a 
quotation from Homer ; but the tragic poets are notably 
absent from his lists of reading. He never suffered his 
classics to rust, but was always rubbing them up; mainly, 
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no doubt, from a genuine love of literature, but partly, 
we may suspect, because a little learning is a gentleman- 
like thing, and served to mark him off from the common 
herd of actors. It was his habit to note “‘ business” on 
his parts in Latin, so that his comrades might not under- 
stand it. His public school training was in a sense his 
chief misfortune, for to it we may surely trace the 
morbid sensitiveness on the subject of his social status 
that tortured him in after-years. ‘‘ My father,” he says 
pathetically, in speaking of this first turning-point in his 
life, ‘‘was impressive in his convictions that the stage 
was a gentlemanly profession. My experience has 
taught me that... in other callings the profession 
confers dignity on the initiated ; on the stage the player 
must contribute respect to the exercise of his art.” He 
found, in other words, that a clergyman or a soldier was 
rated a gentleman because of his profession, an actor in 
spite of it; and this caused him “many moments of 
depression, many angry swellings of the heart.” In the 
mean time, however, he was insensible to the mighty 
difference between the prefix “Mr.” and the affix 
“Esq.” He faced his new career, if not with enthusiasm, 
at least with resolute composure. 


CHAPTER: Qi. 
NOVITIATE. 
1809-1816, 


Ir was not till a year and a half after he thus cast in his 
lot with his father that Macready actually “commenced 
actor.” He was too old for a Young Roscius, too 
young for a mature tragedian; and he had no idea of 
serving an apprenticeship in minor parts. After a 
miserable six months in Manchester, helping his father 
to dodge the sheriff’s officers, he undertook the super- 
vision of the Newcastle Theatre for a short summer 
season, and “fell desperately in love with one of the 
actresses.” In the autumn he went to London to learn 
fencing under Angelo, and study the leading actors of 
the day. His father forbade him to see John Philip 
Kemble, lest he should imitate his style; but the pro- 
hibition was needless, as the O. P. riots, which broke 
out on September 18, the evening before Macready’s 
arrival in town, banished that noble Roman from the 
boards during his whole stay. On nights when the O. P. 
party did not begin their orgy until half-price time, he 
saw G. F. Cooke, Young, Charles Kemble, Munden, 
Fawcett, Emery, and Liston; at the Lyceum he saw the 
burnt-out Drury Lane company; and at the Surrey he 
saw Elliston in the ‘Grand Ballet of Music and Action 
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founded on Macbeth,” with which he opened his first 
transpontine management. Returning to Manchester, 
he was present, and “burst into tears,’ when his father 
surrendered himself to a sheriff’s officer to be lodged in 
Lancaster Castle. Next day he assumed the manage- 
ment of his father’s company at Chester, and found 
himself for the first time battling single-handed with the 
serious troubles of life. 

His lines had not fallen in pleasant places. The lot 
of a strolling manager in difficulties was laborious and 
anxious, shifty and sordid. He lived from hand to 
mouth, watching with eager eyes the rise and fall of the 
shallow stream that flowed through his treasury, and 
knowing that some caprice of the crowd might at any 
moment cause it to run dry. He had to be obsequious 
to the County, submissive to the Garrison, conciliatory 
to the Civic powers. His company was inadequate and 
often turbulent, the inevitable jealousies and discontents 
being embittered and emboldened when pay-day became 
a movable feast. Macready, it is true, had but a short 
experience of the pinch of managerial poverty. He 
escaped absolute bankruptcy at Chester, and got himself 
“and company transported to Newcastle in time to open 
the theatre on Boxing Day, 1809; though to do so he 
Jeft his own watch in pawn in Chester, and the watches 
of three of his company at 2 posting-house on the road. 
The Newcastle season was fairly successful, the gigantic 
Conway, beloved of Mrs. Piozzi, proving a great attrac- 
tion. Before it closed, the elder Macready was out of 
durance, and once more at the helm. But even these 
few months of strain and stress must have been a hard 
trial for a boy not yet seventeen, inclined by disposition 
and training to regard the Roman Comigue from its 
tragic rather than its comic side. 
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As a manager, the elder Macready was popular with 
his audiences, but not with his actors. He had catered 
liberally for the Birminghara public, and had earned their 
esteem. Local critics were apt to make merry now and 
then over the flowery style of the manager’s advertise- 
ments. When /%zarro was about to be produced as 
the latest London novelty, he heralded it with a glowing 
description of “the pervading effects of its resistless 
power.” ‘The sense,” he wrote, “aches with pleasure, 
while at the same time the heart melts with sympathy, 
and the mind is entranced with a something bordering 
upon vision supernatural.” Such literary foibles, how- 
ever, were easily pardoned, and we have ample evidence 
of the respect in which he was held, even by his 
creditors. With his actors the case was different. He 
was obstinate, violent, overbearing, and anything but 
open-handed. Already in 1796 a libellous pamphlet 
entitled, Zhe Dissection of a Bir—g—m Manager was 
hurled at his head. In the spring of 1807 he got 
into a miserable pamphlet war with an ex-officer call- 
ing himself John Prosser Edwin, whom he had dis- 
missed from his Newcastle company. Edwin’s two 
pamphlets rank with Cape Everard’s Memoirs of an 
Unfortunate Son of Thespis in the deplorable records of 
itinerancy. The first, dn Appeal to the Public relative to 
_ the Conduct of William M‘Cready, £sg., was answered 
by the manager ina manifesto entitled, Lact versus Fallacy; 
to which Edwin rejoined with Candour versus Calumny; 
being an Ample Refutation of the Malignant Falsehoods 
and Despicable Misrepresentations lately published by the 
Man-ager, William M‘Cready. The whole affair is 
simply squalid. Beside it the Crummles episode in 
Nicholas Nickleby seems dignified and almost idyllic. 
There are two gleams of humour in the story of debt, 
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drunkenness, and unseemly wrangling. ‘The first is Mr. 
Edwin’s preliminary note: ‘To avert the imputation of 
egotism, I shall narrate in the third person ;” the second 
is his complaint that the manager would not suffer him 
to correct the grammar of that distinguished playwright 
Mr. Cherry, but insisted on a singular subject being 
followed by a predicate in the plural, if it stood so in 
the prompt-book. 

This species of obstinacy is exemplified on a larger 
scale in one of the anecdotes related by his son. At 
Berwick, in 1814, on the summer evening appointed 
for an illumination to celebrate the fall of Napoleon, 
Macready senior determined to open the theatre, 
though warned on all hands that it would be empty. 
He announced Reynolds’s comedy Zaugh When You 
Can, with himself as Gossamer. ‘The players dressed, 
the musicians assembled, and seven o'clock struck. 
“Shall I ring in the music, sir?” inquired the prompter ; 
“there is no one in the house.” ‘Certainly, sir; ring 
in the music,” replied the manager. When the curtain 
rose there were two boys in the gallery, one man in the 
pit, and William Charles Macready in the centre box, 
watching his father ‘very gravely, and indeed sternly, 
begin the part of the laughter-loving Gossamer.” Even 
filial piety could endure but little of this entertainment, 
so the young man went out for a walk, and returned — 
about nine, to find the play just over. The man in the 
pit disappeared, but the two boys remained in the 
gallery until the musicians began the overture to the 
afterpiece. Then one of them leaned over the balustrade, 
made a violent gesture with his arm, and called out, 
‘Oh, dang it ! give over!” whereupon they both walked 
out, leaving the theatre empty. A manager subject to 
such aberrations was not likely to be popular with his 
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subordinates. At a later period, in Bristol, he dismissed 
a too-convivial scene-painter, saying to him, ‘I was told 
you were a blackguard, Mr. Atkins, and I was not 
deceived ;” on which the artist retorted, “I was told 
you were a gentleman, and I was deceived. That’s all 
the difference, Mr. Macready.” Anecdotes and allusions 
of a like nature abound in the theatrical gossip of the 
period, showing that, in the lower ranks of the profession, 
the manager was but little beloved. In_ short, his 
reputation with the public of his district was such as to 
enable the elder Macready to give his son an excellent 
start; but his domineering temper rendered it highly 
improbable that the two should long continue to work 
together in harmony. 

The summer of 1810 found the elder Macready once 
more manager in Birmingham, which was naturally 
selected as the scene of his son’s first attempt. It was 
thus announced— 

* On Thursday Evening, June 7, will be presented the 
Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
(Written by Shakespear). 

The Part of Romeo by a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, being his 

first appearance on any Stage ; 

Friar Lawrence, Mr. Harley ; and Juliet by Mrs. Young. 

In Act I. 4 GRAND MASQUERADE. 
In Act V. THE SOLEMN DIRGE. 
To which will be added (for the first Time this Season) 
the Farce of 
THE IRISHMAN IN* LONDON; 
: or, THE HAPPY AFRICAN 
(Written by Mr. M‘Cready). 
Murtoch Delany, Mr. M‘CrEapy ; Edward, MR. MANSEz $ 


and Louisa, Mrs. CLIFFORD.” 
C 
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A rare portrait by De Wilde, taken two months later, 
shows us the young Romeo as he appeared in the 
Balcony-Scene—a chubby-faced boy in a close-fitting 
white satin tunic and knee-breeches, slashed with purple 
on the breast and thighs. He wore a broad flowered 
sash almost under his armpits; an upstanding ruff close 
to the neck ; white kid gloves, white silk stockings and 
buff-leather dancing-pumps; and he carried in his hand 
a large black hat with a forest of white plumes. 

He had rehearsed very diligently and “ had got by rote, 
as it were, every particular of place, gesture, feeling, and 
intonation.” His opening speeches he went through 
mechanically, “‘like an automaton moving in certain 
defined limits.” The first burst of applause scattered 
the mist which clouded his faculties ; he gained his self- 
possession, entered into the spirit of the character, and 
‘felt the passion he was to represent.” Every round of 
applause heightened his inward elation, and the curtain 
fell upon a complete success. ‘Well, sir, how do you 
feel now?” said one of the company, who crowded 
around him with their congratulations. ‘I feel,” he 
replied, ‘‘as if I should like to act it all over again.” 

Here is the first printed criticism that greeted the young 
actor—the harbinger of a mighty host. It appeared in 
Aris's Birmingham Gazette for Monday, June 11, 1810— 


“THEATRE ROvyAL.—The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
was brought forward at our Theatre on Thursday last, for 
the purpose of introducing (a young candidate not eighteen 
years of age) MR. WILLIAM M‘CREADY to the stage, from 
whose performance we have no hesitation at predicting his 
future fame and prosperity ; indeed, we never witnessed a 
better first appearance. He looked the character admirably ; 
the elegance of his figure, the expression of his countenance, 
and the very great ease of his deportment, united in forming 
a perfect representation of what Romeo should exactly 
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appear, He received the most encouraging and flattering 
applause through the four first acts, and at his dying scene 
there were several distinct peals, testifying surprise and the 
highest admiration of talents which have been seldom 
equalled, if ever surpassed.” 


On June 11 the “‘ young gentleman” made his second 
appearance as Romeo, and on June 13 his third appear- 
ance, as Lothair in “ Monk” Lewis’s Ade/gttha, to the 
Robert Guiscard of Conway. Three days later the 
same play was repeated, the name of “ Mr. William 
M‘Cready” this time figuring in the bill. He next 
appeared as Young Norval and as Zanga (in which, 
according to Arvis’s Gazet/e, he “evinced a mind far 
beyond his years”) and played Romeo a third time. 
The play-bill of Friday, July 27, bears the following 
announcement :— 


“ Mr. William M‘Cready, with Gratitude to a liberal Public 
for the fostering encouragement and cheering Applause 
bestowed on his first Dramatic Efforts, laments that his 
other engagements will not admit of his appearing here 
THIS SEASON after Monday next, July 30th, on which 
Evening will be presented the historical Play of 

GEORGE BARNWELL; 
Or, THE LONDON MERCHANT.” 


His performance of Lillo’s homicidal hero was, by his 
own account, the best of these early attempts. 

Had it been Macready’s habit to look at the bright 
side of things, he must have recognized, in later life, that 
his upward path was from the first made singularly 
smooth for him. He did not, like Garrick, awake one 
morning to find himself monarch of the theatrical globe ; 
but except Garrick, whose genius made him a perpetual 
exception to all rules, few actors have been more uni- 
formly fate-befriended. When we compare Macready’s 
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apprenticeship with that of Kemble or Mrs. Siddons, 
Edmund Kean or Mr. Irving, we see how little cause he 
had to chide with Fortune. He stepped at once into 
“the lead.” For four years he held the chief place in 
his father’s companies, working hard, indeed, and playing 
at least seventy-four parts, but always the best parts in 
the repertory of the day. Then he passed two seasons at 
Bath, still successful and applauded; and from Bath to 
London was but a single step. No fitter method could 
well have been devised for the complete and rapid 
development of his powers. He was spared the soulless 
drudgery in which so many actors have wasted their 
best years. It was not his fate to eat his heart out 
while awaiting tardy opportunity. The career was open 
to his talents from the first. ‘To some natures the very 
facility of the course would have been ruinous; but 
Macready was a born worker; sloth had no charms for 
him. His hunger for self-improvement was commensu- 
rate with his means of satisfying it. Had he been capable 
of happiness, he might have been the happiest of men. 
The sympathies of Macready senior were all with the 
older generation. Macklin and Henderson were his 
idols, and his soul delighted in the pompous iambics of 
eighteenth-century tragedy. His son, accordingly, went 
through a very “legitimate” course of training, escaping, 
in a great measure, the influence of German romantic 
drama and its home-made imitations, which were then at 
the height of their popularity. Yet his second series 
of performances, at Newcastle, added Rolla in Pizarro 
and Earl Osmond in Zhe Castle Spectre to his repertory 
—Teutonisms both. During a return visit to Birming- 
ham, at the close of 1810, his most important character 
was Luke in Sir James Bland Burgess’s alteration of 
Massingers City Madam, entitled Riches. This was a 
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problem indeed for a lad of seventeen to attempt. Early 
in the following year, at Newcastle, he made his second 
Shakespearian essay, “in Hamlet—a performance which 
led him to the often-quoted reflection that “a total 
failure in Hamlet is of rare occurrence.” The Duke 
Aranza in Tobin’s Honeymoon. (his first comedy part), 
Posthumus in Cyméeline, and Orestes in The Distrest 
Mother, made him “the established favourite of the 
Newcastle audience.” It was during the Newcastle 
season of 1811-12 that he encountered two members of 
the Clan Kemble—first, Mrs. Whitlock, a caricature of 
her elder sister, Mrs. Siddons, with something more than 
her bulk and infinitely less than her genius; and then 
the imperial Siddons herself. He played Beverley in Zhe 
Gamester (a new part) to her Mrs, Beverley, and Young 
Norval to her Lady Randolph. In his first scene with 
her his awe overcame him, and he broke down for a 
moment in his part. She kindly whispered the word to 
him, and he gradually regained confidence, playing so 
well in the last scene that, as she stood at the wing 
awaiting her cue, she called out, ‘“ Bravo, sir! bravo!” 
and loudly applauded him in sight of part of the 
audience. After the performance of Douglas she sum- 
moned him to her room, and gave him some parting 
words of advice. “You are in the right way,” she said ; 
“but remember what I say: study, study, study, and do 
not marry till you are thirty!” The admonition was 
not thrown away. Macready study-study-studied, and 
married at thirty-one. ‘“ Her acting,” he says, “was a 
revelation to me, which ever afterwards had its influence 
on me in the study of my art.” 

With the awe of Melpomene fresh upon him, Macready 
passed under the charm of Thalia. After an uneventful 
summer at Birmingham, he spent the autumn of 1812 at 
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Leicester, where, on the opening night of the season, he 
played Don Felix in 77 he Wonder to the Violante of Mrs. 
Jordan. ‘Oh, the words laughed on her lips !” he cries. 
“With a spirit of fun that would have out-laughed Puck 
himself,” she combined a discrimination of character and 
a careful elaboration of effect which impressed the young 
man scarcely less than the majesty and passion of Mrs. 
Siddons. ‘Her common speech had more sweetness in 
it than any other woman’s singing,” says Robson, the 
“Old Playgoer;” and Macready almost echoes his 
enthusiasm, adding that she could vary her common 
speech by certain bass tones “that would have disturbed 
the gravity of a hermit.” 

The winter season (1812-13) at Newcastle was marked 
by the addition of three Shakespearian parts to his 
repertory—Richard II., Richard III, and Cleopatra’s 
Antony. Macready was under the impression that 
Richard Il, had not been acted since Shakespeare’s time, 
but that was a mistake. It was revived at Covent 
Garden in 1738, and garbled versions of it had been 
produced at earlier dates. Oddly enough, it was the 
success of the season ; whereas it was barely accepted in 
London three years later, when Kean played Richard II., 
and Elliston Bolingbroke. Macready’s Richard III. was 
received with approbation, but he felt no satisfaction in 
playing it, because “a hump-backed tall man is not in 
nature.” Yet this was the part which afterwards con- 
firmed his leading position on the London stage. 
Antony he played for his benefit (April 9, 1813) “ with 
little effect.” On the morning before the performance 
an anonymous paper was affixed to the box-office door, 
accusing him of having “shamefully misused and even 
kicked” the young lady who was to act Cleopatra. The 
house was nevertheless crowded, for ‘‘ Mr, William” was 
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very popular, At the first entrance of Antony and 
Clespatra, he led the lady down to the foot-lights, and 
asked, ‘‘ Have I ever been guilty of any injustice of any 
kind to you since you have been in the theatre?” ‘No, 
sir,” she replied. ‘Have I ever behaved to you in an 
ungentlemanlike manner?” ‘No, sir.” ‘ Have I ever 
kicked you?” ‘Ohno, sir!” This little dialogue was 
received by the audience with laughter and loud applause, 
and the play proceeded. ‘The idea of Antony calling 
Cleopatra to witness that he had never kicked her is 
- sufficiently quaint, but provincial audiences of that date 
were accustomed to such episodes. 

The summer and autumn of 1813 were passed in 
Glasgow, whither the elder Macready had now extended 
his operations. Here William Charles added to his list 
of parts Captain Plume, Doricourt, Puff, Young Marlow, 
and Mark Antony in /w/ius Caesar. W.H. Betty, no 
longer the Young Roscius, had now emerged from his 
period of seclusion at Cambridge. The two young men 
appeared together in Glasgow, as Charles II. and William 
Wyndham in Zhe Royal Oak, and as Warwick and 
Edward IV. in Zhe Earl of Warwick, the combination 
proving very attractive. Macready speaks in high terms 
of Betty’s talent. He especially praises his Osman 
(Orosmane) in Aaron Hill’s translation of Za?ve, and his 
Sir Edward Mortimer in Zhe Tron Chest. Had he 
studied and persevered, according to Macready, he might 
have taken a permanent and honourable place on the 
stage; but he ‘‘deteriorated by becoming used up in 
the frequent repetition of the same parts.” During a 
visit to Dumfries, in the autumn of 1813, Macready 
played one part at least which he has forgotten to put on 

record—Count Rostopschin in the ‘celebrated new 
~ drama” Zhe Burning of Moscow. 
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The first serious quarrel between father and son took 
place at the close of the Glasgow season. Each pos- 
sessed a temper which rendered him (as Carlyle’s mother 
said of her son) “gey an’ ill to live wi.” In his heart 
the elder Macready was very proud of his son’s talent. 
Before the boy’s first appearance, his father saw him, 
one day, instructing a stage Indian how to make a tiger- 
spring upon his enemy, and then suddenly fall back in 
astonishment on seeing his own figure reflected in his 
adversary’s shield. “If you can do anything like that 
on the stage,” cried the manager, taken by surprise, 
“‘there will be few come near you.” In later days, when 
William Charles was rising into metropolitan fame, 
Macready senior, it is said, overheard an actor of his 
company comparing him unfavourably with Kean and 
Young, and dismissed the impertinent critic on the spot. 
To his face, however, he was systematically cold and 
discouraging, and this ill-advised surliness tended to 
place the pair on a false footing. Moreover, the elder 
man was apt to resent correction, remonstrance, or even 
the slightest difference of opinion, and in moments of 
passion ‘‘there was no curb to the violence of his lan- 
guage.” ‘God’s blood!” an oath more ancient than 
elegant, was his favourite expletive, and he allowed him- 
self an unbridled licence of insult and innuendo. ‘You 
fool, William!” was one of his formulas of address. It 
was not in human nature, least of all in the nature of 
William Charles Macready, to refrain from kicking 
against such pricks. 

Soon after the first quarrel Macready returned to 
Newcastle for the season of 1813-14. He went into 
lodgings of his own, and was placed on a salary of £3 
a week. His chief individual effort was a careful revival 
of King John, in which he played Faulconbridge. The 
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grown-up Roscius paid a short visit to Newcastle in 
January, 1814, when the Glasgow experiment of a 
“combined attraction ” was repeated with success. After 
the departure of his younger brother to join the army in 
the Netherlands, Macready returned to the paternal roof, 
but his father soon withdrew to Carlisle, leaving “ Mr. 
William ” to carry on the prosperous season at Newcastle. 
For his own benefit he acted Benedick and Marmion in an 
adaptation by himself of Scott’s poem. For his father’s 
benefit he adapted Rokeby, in which he played Bertram 
of Risingham. The summer and autumn were passed 
at Berwick, Dumfries, Leicester, and Carlisle. The 
Newcastle Theatre was temporarily reopened during the 
race-week in June, and the assize-week in August. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kemble were the attraction of the 
race-week, Macready playing Pierre to Kemble’s Jaffier, 
Colonel Briton to Kemble’s Don Felix and his wife’s 
Violante in Zhe Wonder, and (strange to relate) Captain 
Absolute to their Faulkland and Julia in Zhe Rivals. 
These parts, which modern actors can scarcely be bribed 
to undertake, were then the star-parts of the comedy! 
It is in speaking of this engagement that Macready sums 
up Charles Kemble’s merits in the phrase, ‘‘ He was a 
first-rate actor in second-rate parts.” During the assize- 
week Charles Young and Emery were engaged, Macready 
playing Alonzo to Young’s Zanga in Zhe Revenge, and 
Wilford to Young’s Sir Edward Mortimer and Emery’s 
Orson in Zhe Zron Chest. Young took occasion to warn 
him against over-acting—a hint for which he was after- 
wards grateful, though he regarded it at the time as an 
attempt on Young’s part to impose on others his own 
cold and declamatory manner. 

_ The beginning of the winter season of 1814-15 brought 
Macready once more to Newcastle. A new disagree- 
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ment with his father soon followed, and, remembering 
that Dimond of Bath had offered him an engagement . 
for the previous season, Macready now wrote to inquire 
whether his services were still indemand. The manager 
answered in the affirmative, and it was arranged that the 
young tragedian should appear in Bath shortly after 
Christmas. Before he left Newcastle he played a part 
in a singular real-life melodrama. On December 16, 
1814, a fearful hurricane swept over Newcastle. The 
two Macreadys were sitting over their wine after dinner 
in their lodging in Pilgrim Street, when a sudden crash 
shook the house to its foundations, and the room was 
filled with dust and smoke. <A chimney had fallen in, 
and, breaking through the roof, had wrecked one of the 
upper bedrooms in which the landlady’s two children 
were playing. The distracted mother was already be- 
moaning their fate, when Macready junior rushed up 
to the room, and found them safely ensconced under a 
large mahogany table, which had protected them from the 
avalanche of bricks and mortar. The myth of the child 
rescued from a burning cottage, which, as we shall see, 
haunted Macready all his life through, probably arose 
from some perverted rumour of this incident. 

During a week of farewell performances in Newcastle 
he added the Stranger and Othello to his list of characters, 
He played Beverley and Benedick on December 20 and 
21, and eight days later we find him on his new scene 
of action. 

Bath, if not quite in its glory, was not yet obviously 
in itsdecline. Forty years had passed since Sir Anthony 
Absolute and Sir Lucius O’Trigger were to be met on 
the North Parade, and the memorable sojourn of Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller was not to be until twenty 
years later. “It was the Bath of Miss Austen—the Bath 
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of Northanger Abbey. Catherine Morland, an assiduous 
theatre-goer, must certainly have seen Macready, If he 
was playing on the evening of her tiff with the Tilneys, 
he probably found her a sadly preoccupied spectator. 
His first appearance took place on December 29, 1814, 
when he played Romeo. “The manager paid him the 
compliment,” says Genest, who was no doubt present, 
“of new-casting Romeo and Juliet to the best advantage, 
and ensured him a good house by bringing out Aladdin 
onthe same night.” There is, perhaps, a touch of malice 
in Genest’s curt comment, “A/addin was very success- 
ful ;” for the clerical critic thought little of Macready. 
His Romeo, however, was applauded by the public and 
praised by the press, The Earl of Essex was his next 
character, and he subsequently appeared as Hamlet, 
Orestes, Hotspur, Richard IL., Beverley, Luke in Fiches, 
and other characters. Genest preferred Macready’s 
arrangement of 2ichard 17. to Wroughton’s adaptation, 
in which Kean appeared at Drury Lane some six weeks 
later; but he notes that it was acted only twice, to bad 
houses. Macready’s engagement came to an end on 
February 18, 1815, but Dimond retained him for the 
following season, at an increased salary. 

The news of his success soon reached London, and 
led to a correspondence with Harris of Covent Garden, 
which would probably have ended in a three-years’ 
engagement, but for a blundering interference on the 
part of the elder Macready. During a short visit to 
town on business connected with this negotiation, 
Macready saw Kean for the first time since his rise to 
eminence, and was much impressed by his Richard III. 
He also met him at supper, and records “his unassum- 
ing manner . . . partaking in some degree of shyness,” 
the “touching grace” of his singing, and the extraordi- 
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nary humour of his mimicry. He saw Miss O’Neill, too, 
in Juliet, and wrote of her in after-years, when he had 
himself been her Romeo, “Through my whole experi- 
ence hers was the only representation of Juliet I have 
seen. ... ‘She is alone the Arabian bird.’” Some 
time afterwards, a negotiation with the Drury Lane 
committee likewise fell through, on the question of 
terms. The Rev. J. Noel, a relation of Lady Byron’s, 
had been commissioned by Macready’s Rugby friends to 
plead his cause with Lord Byron, then the leading spirit 
of the Drury Lane management. After descanting for 
some time on the young actor’s merits, his clerical 
advocate wound up, with ingenious infelicity, ‘“‘ And be- 
sides all this, Mr. Macready is a very moral man.” 
“fa! then,” replied Byron, “I suppose he asks five 
pounds a week more for his morality!” 

In the early spring of 1815 he played a short engage- 
ment in Glasgow, rendered memorable to him by his first 
meeting with his wife, then “a pretty little girl, about nine 
years of age.” She played one of Rosalvi’s children to 
his Felix in Zhe Hunter of the Alps, and he scolded her 
for being imperfect in her part. In April he made his 
first appearance in Dublin, being engaged, on the 
strength of his Bath reputation, at the large salary of 
£50 a week. Then came a round of short engagements 
in England and Scotland, in the course of which (at 
Newcastle) he added Henry V. to his list of parts, with 
no great success. The winter season found him once 
more at Bath. Genest notes his reappearance as follows: 
“Dec. 9. Much Ado, Benedick=W. Macready—very 
bad.” His Benedick, however, gained him the friendship 
of the Twiss family (Mrs. Twiss was a younger sister of 
Mrs. Siddons), through whom he obtained an introduc- 
tion to the best circles in Bath. It was his first ex- 
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perience of “ society,” in the narrower sense of the word. 
He seems to have entered into it with zest, and with 
less false sensitiveness than he sometimes displayed in 
later life. Among many local notabilities, he encountered 
one lady of a wider fame—that “lively little lioness,” as 
he calls her, Mrs, Piozzi, her hair still black, and her 
cheek still (artificially) red, at the age of seventy-five. 

His principal new parts during this season were 
Mentevole in Jephson’s Jtalian Lover (which added 
greatly to his reputation), and Kitely in Every Man in his 
flumour, For his benefit he played Leontes in Zhe 
Winter's Tale, and then, towards the end of February, 
1816, set forth to fulfil a thirteen-weeks’ engagement 
in Dublin. For so long a visit he could not expect the 
high salary of the previous year, but contented himself 
with £20 a week. The only part of any importance 
which he added to his repertory was Lord Townly in 
The Provoked Husband. He found the Dublin audience 
apt to be unruly, but keenly sensitive and warmly 
sympathetic when once their attention was seized. He 
played Pierre on one occasion, to the Jaffier of a portly 
and drawling local actor, who dragged out his dying 
speech unconscionably. At last, unable to endure it 
any longer, one of the gods called out loudly, ‘Ah, 
now! die at once!” to which another immediately re- 
plied, “Be quiet, ye blackguard !” then, turning to the 
lingering Jaffier, added encouragingly, ‘Take your 
time!” : 

Meanwhile negotiations had been renewed with Harris 
of Covent Garden, Macready’s friend Fawcett, the stage 
manager, acting as intermediary. A five-years’ engage- 
ment was the result, at a salary of £16 a week for the 
first two seasons, 17 for the second two, and £18 for the 
last season of the term. Macready’s demand for a veto 
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on characters he considered “ derogatory ” was fortunately 
not conceded— fortunately, because, if he had had the 
power, he would certainly have declined several parts 
which helped to establish his reputation. Starring 
engagements at Wexford and Galway, and an unprofes- 
sional tour in Wales, occupied the time between the 
close of his Dublin engagement and his first appearance 
in London, which was fixed for September 16, 1816. 


MACREADY’S CHARACTERS BEFORE HIS APPEARANCE 
IN LONDON. 


1810-1816. 


[Here, as in subsequent lists, parts which Macready ‘‘ created” are 
marked with an asterisk. | 


Romeo; Lothair (Ade/githa); Young Norval; Zanga; 
George Barnwell; Achmet (Barbarossa) ; Osmond (Castle 
Spectre) ; Rolla; Alwin (Countess of Salisbury) ; Luke (Czty 
Madam); WHardyknute (Wood Demon); Earl of Essex ; 
Roderick Dhu; John of Lorne (Family Legend); Julian 
(Peasant Boy); Hamlet ; Duke Aranza; Posthumus; Orestes ; 
Frederick (Vatural Son); Phocyas (Szege of Damascus) ; 
Charles II. (Royal Oak); Percy (in Hannah More’s tragedy) ; 
Daran (Z£2z/e); Chamont; Edward the Black Prince; 
Alexander the Great; Fitzharding (Curfew); Rover ; 
Beverley ; Rolla (Virgin of the Sun); Hastings; Zaphna 
(Mahomet); Don Felix; Richard II.; Dorax (Don Sebas- 
tian); Oroonoko; Richard III; Antony (Antony and 
Cleopatra); Captain Plume; Tangent (Way to get Mar- 
ried); Lovemore (Way to Keep Him); Doricourt; Puff; 
Young Marlow; Antony (/wlius Cesar); Count Villars 
(Education) ; Magician (Aladdin) ; Frederic (Lovers’ Vows) ; 
Rostopschin (Burning of Moscow); William Wyndham 
(Royal Oak); Edward IV. (Earl of Warwick) ; Faulcon- 
bridge ; Nourjahad (Z//wszon) ; Aladdin ; Benedick ; *Mar- 
mion; Gingham (The Rage); Lackland (Fontainebleau) ; 
Beverley (AW/ in the Wrong) ; Belcour; *Bertram (Rokeby) ; 
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Pierre; Colonel Briton ; Captain Absolute ; Wilford (/70x 
Chest) ; Alonzo (Revenge) ; Vincent (Education) ; Stranger ; 
Othello ; Hotspur ; Gustavus (Hevo of the North) ; Cheveril 
(Deserted Daughter) ; Henry V.; Leon (Rule a Wife) ; Men- 
tevole (Julia); Kitely ; Leontes; Lord Townly ; *Edward 
Gregory (Changes and Chances); Octavian (Mountaineers) ; 
Bertram: eighty-two characters. 

POSTSCRIPT.—Parts played in Newcastle in 1813, not 
mentioned in Reminiscences: Charles I. (Royal Martyr) ; 
*Oswald, the Noble Foundling (Dr. Trotter’s tragedy, Zhe 
Noble Foundling; or, The Hermit of the Tweed); Dori- 
court (Belle’s Stratagem) ; Frederick (School of Reform). 
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CHAPTER III. 
FORGING AHEAD. 
1816-1823. 


THoucH Macready did not at first (or perhaps at last) 
recognize the fact, his arrival in London was certainly 
well-timed. The poetic drama, it is true, was entering 
upon a period of disruption and decline. Throughout 
his career, the state of the theatre was a perpetual source 
of torture to his artistic susceptibilities; but for his 
personal fame and fortune the conditions were, on the 
whole, as favourable as could be desired. In 1816 the 
stage was rapidly clearing, as though in preparation for a 
new actor of the first magnitude. Mrs. Siddons had 
formally retired four years earlier ; John Philip Kemble 
was entering upon his farewell season; Miss O’Neill’s 
short and brilliant career had only three more years 
to run. It was now nearly three years since Edmund 
Kean had taken London by storm, and he was still at 
the height of his reputation. His talent and his fame 
alike may fairly be said to have culminated in his 
terrible performance of Sir Giles Overreach, which took 
place in January, 1816. He was only six years older 
than Macready, and was in every way a rival to be feared. 
But the brandy-bottle was already doing its work, and 
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though Kean’s great name was a power in the land even 
to the day of his death, seventeen years later, his genius 
was a mere wreck before Macready’s had reached 
maturity. Charles Young, cold, stately, estimable, and 
Charles Kemble, the first-rate actor of second-rate parts, 
had neither the talent nor the force of character to prove 
serious obstacles in Macready’s path. The unpre- 
possessing youth of three and twenty could scarcely 
hope to conquer London at one blow, as Kean and 
Garrick before him had done. His gifts, as he very 
well knew, were not of this overwhelming order. But he 
had not unreasonably long to wait for a fair share of 
popularity, which gradually increased until he stood with- 
out a rival at the head of his profession. 

In what play was the new actor to make his first 
venture? Kean’s parts were barred, the semi-mythical 
“Wolves” being leagued, it was thought, to fall upon 
and rend any pretender to their hero’s laurels. This 
put the leading Shakespearian characters out of the 
question, as well as Massinger’s Luke, whom Macready 
would himself have chosen. A timid policy finally pre- 
vailed, and Orestes in Zhe Distrest Mother was fixed 
upon. The play was a translation of Racine’s Az- 
dromaque, by Ambrose Philips—the poet whose name, 
satirically corrupted, has given us the term “ namby- 
pamby.” It had not been revived for several years, so 
that Macready, who had acted Orestes with applause 
in the country, would not have to contend against 
the vivid recollection of any great predecessor. Charles 
Kemble would make an admirable Pyrrhus, but the 
importance of the female parts was a great drawback. 
Miss O’Neill had not yet returned to town; Miss 
Foote and Miss “Sally” Booth were not to be thought 
of in such heavy characters. There remained Mrs, 
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Egerton, an excellent Meg Merrilies, who was cast for 
the haughty Hermione; while Mrs. Glover, one of the 
first comic actresses of her time, was specially engaged 
to appear as the tearful Andromache. Abbott, a heavy 
walking-gentleman, played Pylades. 

The opening of Zhe Distrest Mother is excessively 
trying for a nervous aspirant. Orestes has to dash upon 
the stage in high elation the moment the curtain rises, 
crying— 


“O Pylades! what’s life without a friend ? 
At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up !” 


Macready clasped Abbott’s hand convulsively, as, with 
hyacinthine curls flowing over his shoulders, an ample 
and most unclassical chlamys streaming behind him, 
and legs bare to three or four inches above the knee, he 
hurried to meet his fate, He had not a single personal 
friend among the audience, and the mere _play-bill 
announcement of “Mr. Macready, from the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin,” can have aroused no special predispo- 
sition in his favour. He was cordially received, how- 
ever, and proceeded nervously with the scene. His 
first eighty lines or so were heard in silence. It is even 
stated that a dangerous tittering commenced on the first 
bench of the pit, which might have been fatal had it 
extended a little further. But at last the phrase— 
“QO, ye gods !} 
Give me Hermione, or let me die !” 

was greeted with ‘‘loud and long plaudits;” and this 
applause, by restoring his self-possession, assured his 
success. The mad-scene at the close—considerably 
amplified in the English version—brought down the 
house, though the critic of the ews thought it “ one 
continued, bustling, incoherent rave.” It was not yet 
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the custom (at Covent Garden, at any rate) to call 
players before the curtain; but the announcement that 
the play would be repeated on the following Friday and 
Monday was received with cheers. Edmund Kean, who 
was ‘conspicuous in a private box,” applauded loudly ; 
and Harris delighted his new recruit by saying, ‘ Well, 
my boy, you have done capitally; and if you could 
carry a play along with such a cast, I don’t know what 
you cannot do.” 

The critics were unanimous in condemning the selec- 
tion of the play, praising the new actor’s power and 
passion, and declaring his face his misfortune.” Hazlitt 
(in the Zxaminer) moralized in the strain of the Great 
Marquis — 

“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his desert is small 


That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


Orestes he described as ‘‘an ambiguous character,” in 
which, if great success was impossible, total failure was 
unlikely. At the same time, he “had not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Macready was by far the 
best tragic actor that had come out in his remembrance, 
with the exception of Mr. Kean.” He praised the power, 
harmony, and modulation of his voice, approved of his 
declamation, defended him against the accusation of 
excessive violence and deficient pathos, but had nothing 
to say for his face. The Z?mes held that he would 
scarcely supersede Young, and that Charles Kemble, 
even in tragedy, had little to fear from him; but 
allowed him “a large quantity of vocal and brachial 
force,” and admitted that, at the right moments, he 
knew how to produce his effects with ‘(a speaking eye 
or a deep and broken murmur.” ‘The critic of the Mews 
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had seen Macready “ so often and in so many characters 
in every exhibition of paintings at Somerset House,” 
that he was inclined to class him with the incompetents 
who “wriggle themselves” forward by means of puffing. 
The performance of Orestes dissipated this prejudice. 
““Mr. Macready,” the critic proceeded, “is one of the 
plainest and most awkwardly made men that ever trod 
the stage. His voice is even coarser than his person. 
And yet . . . he is undoubtedly an actor, . .. and an 
actor in many points superior to Mr. Kean.” The Glode 
discerned in him “a man of mind,” praised his voice, 
and remarked that his eyes were so “full of fire” as to 
divert attention, at critical moments, ‘from the flatness 
of the features they irradiate.” The Zuropean Magazine, 
on the other hand, admitted the gracefulness of his 
action and the excellence of his voice, but added that, in 
spite of the fire in his eye, “ the vacuity of his counte- 
nance lessened the illusion.” 

“T’m told he’s a capital actor, but a devilish ugly 
fellow,” said a playgoer one evening, little dreaming that 
Macready was sitting at his elbow; “they say he’s an 
ugly likeness of Liston.” John Kemble, when his 
brother Charles prophesied great things of the new 
actor, took a pinch of snuff, and rejoined with a signifi- 
cant smile, ‘Oh Charles! coz guel viso!” These 
testimonies to Macready’s lack of personal beauty are 
borne out by the portraits of the period, which show a 
small but rather scowling mouth, an irregular nose, and 
a chubbiness of contour which was doubtless apt to seem 
coarse. His face seems to have been one that improved 
in aging. ‘The furrows of time and the lines of thought 
strengthened and ennobled it until, in old age, it 
became venerable and most impressive. 

Orestes was repeated twice, and then, on September 
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30, Jephson’s Julia ; or, The Ttalian Lover, was revived, 
with Macready as Mentevole. This tragedy was pro- 
duced in 1787, with John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in 
the principal parts. It is well-knit and powerfully written, 
but intolerably sombre, Mentevole being a lurid and 
volcanic personage, who sticks at no crime in the pursuit 
of his desires. The performance increased the new 
actor’s reputation. “It was impossible,” the Jews de- 
clares, “to look the dark burning slave of passion better 
than Mr. Macready. . . . Passion quivers at his finger- 
ends.” ‘Subtlety, terror, rage, despair, and triumph,” 
says the Zzmes, ‘‘ were successively displayed by him 
with truth and energy.” Hazlitt praised him highly, but 
thought that his behaviour, when accused of the murder 
of Claudio, was too obviously that of conscious guilt. 
The play-bill announced that his Mentevole was “ greeted 
with shouts of rapturous applause ;” but the tragedy was 
repeated only once. In a sense, it did Macready a 
disservice, for his personal success in so villainous a part 
probably helped to procure him that reputation for 
consummate (theatrical) villainy under which he writhed 
for so long. 

A sterner trial was at hand. Weary of exhibiting his 
recruit in plays that would not draw, Harris announced 
him to appear alternately with Young in the parts of 
Othello and Iago, Othello was, of all his Shakespearian 
parts, the one with which he was least familiar, and Jago 
he had never played at all. Nevertheless, he had to 
make the plunge, playing the Moor on the roth, and his 
Ancient on the 15th of October. His Othello was sur- 
prisingly successful, and his Iago was not disastrous. 
The Zimes was enthusiastic over Othello, especially 
praising “his practice of employing all his force in 
passages of noiseless but intense feeling.” Several critics 
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(Hazlitt among them) found him effeminate, and, in 
the pathetic passages, inclined to be ‘‘ whimpering and 
lachrymose.” His address to the Senate, according to 
the ews, was ‘stilted and studiously eloquent ;” and 
in repeating Desdemona’s words of commiseration, he 
mimicked her. On the whole, however, his Othello pro- 
duced a favourable impression. He was certainly not 
outshone by Young, whose Iago was ‘‘jocular and 
sarcastic—nothing more.” When the parts were reversed, 
Hazlitt compared Young’s Othello to a great humming- 
top, and Macready to a mischievous boy whipping it. 
The ews complained that he ‘‘ resolved Iago’s character 
into one of simple, unmixed impulses;” and the Zzmes, 
admitting that he had some ‘“‘great and superlative” 
moments, found him in the main faulty and unimpres- 
sive. The simple truth was that he had had no time to 
master the character. Othello he repeated once, Iago 
not at all. 

In the mean time Miss O’Neill had returned to her 
duties, and John Philip Kemble’s farewell round of per- 
formances was announced. It began with Cato on 
October 25, and closed with Coriolanus on June 23, 
1817. There was no room for Macready in any of the 
legitimate plays acted by Kemble and Miss O’Neill, 
Young and Charles Kemble being in possession of all 
the secondary parts. On two occasions, indeed, Macready 
acted Beverley in Zhe Gamester to the Mrs. Beverley 
of Miss O’Neill, but the part reverted to Young. An- 
other circumstance which tended to keep him in the 
background was the appearance (February 12, 1817) of 
Junius Brutus Booth, “of the. Brighton and Worthing 
Theatres.” His marked physical resemblance to Edmund 
Kean—a similarity of temperament as well as of appear- 
ance—led the Covent,Garden managers to hope that 
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the Drury Lane tragedian. Booth’s Richard III. was 
enthusiastically received; but a quarrel as to salary 
enabled Kean, with apparent generosity and real astute- 
ness, to lure his simple-minded rival to Drury Lane, in 
the hope of quietly shelving him. Booth soon awoke to 
Kean’s design, alleged illness as an excuse for not 
appearing a second time at Drury Lane, and returned to 
Covent Garden. Here his reappearance led to a riot, 
his vacillating behaviour having displeased ‘the town.” 
Several nights passed before he was listened to with 
patience, and then, the excitement having subsided, he 
sank into comparative obscurity. The management, 
nevertheless, did their best to force him upon the public ; 
and it filled Macready’s soul with bitterness to find him- 
self elbowed to the wall, not only by the established 
favourites, but by a raw and inexperienced youth. This 
fact explains his undue contempt for Booth’s talents. 
There can be no doubt that in later years he was a great 
actor, and the man who, at twenty-one, could in the eyes 
of Hazlitt hold his own for a single night against Kean 
in the splendour of his genius, cannot have been a mere 
charlatan. 

But if Macready’s loftier aspirations were held in 
check, he soon fell in with a stirring part in the lower 
walk of the drama. This was Gambia, the African 
Bayard, in Morton’s musical drama of Zhe Slave, pro- 
duced on November 12, 1816. Its success was not 
exactly a personal triumph for Macready. Liston and 
Emery played the comic parts of Fogrum and Sam 
Sharpset, while Miss “ Kitty” Stephens, as the quadroon 
heroine Zelinda, lent the aid of her lovely voice and 
great personal charm. Yet Gambia, in which, according 
to the Zzmes, he found ample room for “the broad and 
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boisterous ostentation of tempestuous passion,” was the 
first part which made Macready really popular. It is 
tragi-comic to think of him with “black body, legs, and 
arms, short white cotton trunks, and coloured beads 
round arms, neck, and ankles,” uttering such sentiments 
as this: “There is a state worse than slavery !—liberty 
engendered by treachery, nursed by rapine, and in- 
vigorated by cruelty.” The chief situation of the piece 
is thrilling in the extreme. Clifton and Zelinda (whom 
Gambia hopelessly adores) are fleeing from Somerdyke 
and his myrmidons. They cross a stream by a rope- 
bridge, and the pursuers are about to follow when Gambia 
scrambles up the tree from which the bridge is sus- 
pended, and cuts the rope. “We are safe, my husband!” 
cries Zelinda; but alas! at the sound of her voice her 
child, who has been concealed hard by, runs out from its 
hiding-place, on the wrong side of the river. 


Child. It was my mother’s voice! Mother! mother! 

Zelinda. Alas! my child ! 

Somerdyke. Her child! Then we triumph—seize him! (4 
slave seizes the child, and, running up a point of rock, hands 
zt to Somerdyke, who continues.) Move one step further, and 
you will see him buried in the waters. Submit, or this in- 
stant is his last. (Holding him up in the act of precipitating 
hint.) 

Zelinda. | do submit. 

Gambia, Never! (Gambia, who has concealed himself in 
the branches, snatches the child up into the tree.) Father, 
receive your child! (Throws the child across the stream.) 
They have him! He issafe! Ha! ha! ha! [ Curtazn. 


On January 18, 1817, he played Demetrius in a poor 
adaptation of Zhe Humorous Lieutenant. The play was 
a failure, but the actor was praised. For the sake of its 
one effective scene, he volunteered to play Robert in 
Tobin’s Curfew to the Fitzharding of Booth. Again he 
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succeeded. On April 15 a romantic play by Dimond, 
named Zhe Conguest of Taranto ; or, St. Clara’s Eve, was 
produced for the first time, Young playing a Moorish 
Admiral, Booth the heroic Rinaldo, and Macready the 
traitor Valentio. It was sorely against his will that he 
undertook this odious character, but in the fine situation 
of the last act (the one good point in the play) he 
entirely outshone Booth, and scored a personal success. 
“ His by-play,” says the Luropean Magazine, “was excel- 
lent. If his features could but display the agony of his 
heart, it would be perfect.” The piece was a failure; 
but a more successful venture of the same order soon 
followed it. Richard Lalor Sheil, afterwards the Right 
Honourable, and the most luxuriantly eloquent champion 
of Irish Nationalism, was at this time a briefless barrister of 
twenty-six. He had found a friend in his countrywoman, 
Miss O’Neill, who had secured the production of his 
first play, Adelaide, in the previous spring; but it was 
acted only once. On May 3, 1817, his second effort, 
The Apostate, was produced, Charles Kemble playing the 
feeble and vacillating Hemeya, Young the strong and 
telling part of Malec, Miss O’Neill the fair Florinda 
(whose impassioned outburst, ‘‘ This is too much for any 
mortal creature!” excited a good deal of ridicule), and 
Macready the cruel and sinister Pescara, Governor of 
Granada. This character, too, he vehemently rebelled 
against ; yet it earned him a distinct access of reputation. 
Ludwig Tieck, who saw little merit in Kemble and none 
in Kean, declared that Macready’s Pescara took him 
back to “the best days of German acting,” and pro- 
phesied that the young actor had a career before him. 
Miss O’Neill’s acting being pronounced “shockingly 
good,” and ‘terrifically horrible” (she enraptured 
Tieck), the play attained a fair success. The author, on 
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the first night, was a prey to painful nervousness. After 
sitting out the first two acts, he could endure no more, 
but betook himself to the green-room, which he found 
deserted. An attendant, entering shortly afterwards, 
found him pacing the narrow platform in front of the 
divan which ran round the room, absorbed in thought. 
At last he became alive to the fact that he was not alone, 
and, turning sharply, said in a tone of earnest anxiety, 
“Can you tell me, sir, about what time they generally 
begin to hiss tragedies at this house?” That fatal hour 
fortunately passed without a murmur, and Zhe Apostate 
was played twelve times during the last weeks of the 
season. 

Before leaving town for the recess, Macready was 
present at a dinner given by the English actors to Talma, 
who had come to London to assist at John Kemble’s 
leave-taking. On this occasion Kemble paid Mac- 
ready the honour of a special invitation to drink wine 
with him—a distinction of which the young actor was 
vastly proud. He had left London for a professional 
tour round his father’s northern circuit, before the date 
(June 27) fixed for the farewell banquet to “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” 

His first appearance for the season of 1817-18 took 
place on October 15 in the part of Gambia. The 
Covent Garden company was practically unaltered, 
except that Booth appeared only once ; and Macready’s 
position, in respect to the line ef parts assigned him, 
was in no way improved. He was forced to play in 
wretched melodramatic after-pieces, in which his con- 
scientiousness earned the esteem of the public and the 
amused wonder of his comrades. The season, however, 
was by no means barren of advantage to him. An illness 
of Charles Kemble’s gave him an opportunity of playing 
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Romeo to Miss O’Neill’s Juliet (Monday, December rs, 
1817) with great distinction.* “In the very opposite 
feelings of tenderness and energy,” said the Theatrical 
Inquisitor, “the powers of this gentleman are perhaps 
unrivalled, and his Romeo exhibited that superiority in 
a gorgeous and conclusive manner.” He had no part 
in Milman’s Fazio, produced on February 5, 1818; but 
on March 12 he created the part of Rob Roy in 
Pocock’s adaptation of Scott’s novel, which had been 
published on the last day of 1817. Liston played Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie ; Mrs. Egerton, Helen Macgregor ; and Miss 
Stephens, Diana Vernon. “It seems odd to me,” Scott 
wrote to Daniel Terry, on April 30, “that Rod Roy 
should have made good fortune.” Perhaps he thought 
the theme too Scotch to please a London audience ; but 
Liston’s Bailie, though excessively humorous, did not 
reproduce the dialect of the Sautmarket with such 
fidelity as not to be understanded of the people. Rob 
Roy remained for many years one of Macready’s most 
popular parts. He studied it, he tells us, from the 
original, so that he was not only Pocock’s Rob Roy, but 
Scott’s. A writer in the Lxaminer (whom I suspect to 
have been Leigh Hunt) found him “improved since 
The Slave—less loud and declamatory ;” and Barry Corn- 
wall addressed to him a sonnet, praising “ the buoyant 
air, the passionate tone, that breathed about him.” 
Another poetical tribute came from Charles Lloyd, 
the friend of Lamb, who, after having ,been afflicted for 
four years with “a torpor of feeling,” found the springs 

* Macready represents that, but for an illness of his own, he would 
have repeated Romeo on the following Monday; but his memory 
seems to have been at fault. The play-bill of Thursday, the 18th 
announced, ‘*On Monday the Tragedy of Venice Preserved,” and 


Macready was playing on Friday, the 19th; so that Monday’s bill 
was fixed before his illness declared itself. 
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of emotion suddenly touched by Macready’s Rob 
Roy, and wept healthful and refreshing tears. The im- 
provement continued for several years, but at last the 
cloud of melancholia descended immovably upon his 
mind. Macready’s remaining creations of this season 
were villains of the deepest dye—Chosroo in John 
Dillon’s feeble tragedy of Retribution, and Amurath or 
Sinano in Sheil’s Bellamira ; or, The Fall of Tunis, which 
was fairly successful. The “xaminer praised Macready 
above all his comrades (Young, Charles Kemble, Terry, 
and Miss O’Neill), alleging that “he gave the malignant 
villainy of Amurath its best because most quiet effect.” 
‘He performed one scene,” said the European Magazine, 
“in a style which would have added honour to the 
greatest master of the art.” At one of the rehearsals of 
Bellamira, Young inquired of the author what he was to 
do at the line, “ My scimitar, my scimitar! my child!” 
seeing he had given up his scimitar in the previous 
scene. Thus appealed to, Sheil explained the situation : 
“ Now observe: here’s Mr. Young; here’s Mr. Kemble. 
Well, the guard comes on; Mr. Young draws his sword, 
and finds that he hasn’t got it!” 

Though Macready found himself, at the end of the 
season, greatly advanced in reputation, its petty annoy- 
ances had been a sore trial to him. At one time he 
thought seriously of taking Ben Jonson’s advice, and 
leaving ‘the loathed stage,” to enter what would doubt- 
less have been in some respects a more congenial calling 
—the Church. But just as he was debating this question 
in his mind, a sum of money was suddenly required for 
the military advancement of his brother, to whom he was 
romantically attached. This put an end to his hesitation. 
A friend had offered to lend him a certain sum to 
support him at Oxford while studying for orders, This 
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sum he now borrowed to supply his brother’s need, and 
in order to repay it he was forced to stick to his pro- 
fession. Such a trait of true generosity goes far to 
explain the affection with which his friends regarded 
him, all faults of temper notwithstanding. 

Friends were by this time beginning to gather round 
him. Among the earliest was William Wallace, barrister 
and journalist, who, until his death in 1839, may be said 
to have acted as Macready’s literary adviser. At Wallace’s 
rooms, shortly before the production of Zhe Afostate, he 
met Lalor Sheil, who remained for over thirty years one of 
his firmest friends. The “ unaccustomed gush” of tears 
over Rob Roy led to a friendship with Charles Lloyd ; 
and Lloyd introduced him to that greater Charles, who 
was not yet known as Elia. ‘‘I have been indulged with 
a classical conference with Macready,” says Lamb, in 
Barbara S——, enumerating the actors he has known. 
On June 27, 1820, Crabb Robinson writes, “‘ Went to 
Lamb’s, found the Wordswerths there, and, having walked 
with them to Westminster Bridge, returned to Lamb’s, 
and sat an hour with Macready, a very pleasing man, 
gentlemanly in his manners, and sensible and well- 
informed.” It was Lloyd, too, who made him acquainted 
with Talfourd, one of the most prominent members of his 
circle in later years. About the same time we find him 
on friendly terms with Procter, Alaric Watts, Jerdan, and 
other literary men of the younger generation. Dickens 
and Forster, the intimates of his later life, were not yet 
in their teens. 

During the summer of 1818 Macready received £ 100 
for a week’s engagement with Elliston at Birmingham, 
and gave a gratuitous series of performances at his 
father’s theatre, in conjunction with Miss O’Neill. Re- 
turning to London for the season 1818-19, he reappeared 
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on September 11, in the character of Rob Roy. On 
the previous evening William Farren, “from Dublin,” 
had made his first appearance in London as Sir Peter 
Teazle, with instant and unmistakable success. Farren’s 
well-known vaunt that he could always command his own 
price, as he was “the only cock-salmon in the market,” 
suggested to the much-tried manager a nickname for 
Macready. ‘If Farren is the cock-salmon,” Harris used 
to say, “ Macready is the cock-grumbler.” ‘The pre- 
ponderance of villainy in the business assigned to him 
was an unceasing ground of complaint. Michael Ducas 
in Monk Lewis’s Adelgitha seemed a particularly bitter 
pill to swallow. His old friend Fawcett replied to his 
remonstrances, “Why, William, you grumble at every 
part that is given you, and you succeed in themall! Set 
to work at this, and, though it is rather an odious gentle- 
man, you may make something of him by hard study.” 
Fawcett’s encouragement was more than justified by the 
result. ‘‘ For myself,” says Macready, “the part was a 
great step in public opinion.... Indeed, from this 
performance I date an elevation of style and a sensible 
improvement in my acting.” Miss Somerville, otherwise 
Mrs. Bunn, whom Kean had driven from Drury Lane 
because she overtowered him in stature, was the Adel- 
githa of this revival; and she subsequently played Alicia 
to Miss O’Neill’s Jane Shore, Macready winning fresh 
laurels in the part of Dumont. Forty-four years later, 
Macready’s friend George Wightwick thus recorded his 
impressions of that performance— 


“Tn the second scene Belmour and Dumont entered. There 
was some applause, as the greeting of a favourite, but I should 
not have known to which it applied if the actor of Dumont 
had not slightly bowed. . . . His tone of voice, enunciation, 
and action... struck me at once, and ‘ nipp’d me into 
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listening.” Here was the homage of admiration without 
any prompting of antecedent expectancy. I felt that an 
actor, great, or destined to become so, was before me... . 
But when, on his over-pressed familiarity with Jane Shore, 
the advances of Hastings are prevented by Dumont, and the 
seeming servant of ‘venerable aspect’ disarms the proud 
and irate nobleman, down came such plaudits as had not 
been heard before. . . . I had no play-bill. I had but come 
to see Miss O’Neill, and no play-bill was necessary for that. 
‘Who 7s this actor?’ said I to my neighbour. It wasa Mr. 
Macready ! ” 


A comedy by Kenney, entitled, 4 Word for the Ladies, 
was unsuccessful, though Macready, Charles Kemble, 
Young, Liston, and Farren all appeared in it. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1819, however, Sheil’s Lvadne ; or, The Statue, 
was produced with complete success. According to the 
play-bill, it was ‘“‘universally admired for the classic 
beauty of its poetry ;” but we may suspect that it was 
rather the strong situation of the last act which carried 
it through thirty performances. The idea and several of 
the scenes were suggested by Shirley’s tragedy of Zhe 
Traitor. The terrible conclusion of the older play, 
where the profligate duke, rushing to an unholy tryst 
with Amidea, finds her corpse awaiting him, is altogether 
suppressed. The earlier passage, in which Amidea 
defends her chastity at the dagger’s point, is replaced by 
a much finer scene, founded on the idea which Victor 
Hugo utilized, ten years later, in the portrait-scene in 
Hernani. Sheil’s play is much better knit than Shirley’s, 
though its style is conventional and flaccid. Miss 
O’Neill found in the heroine a character after her own 
heart, and Macready gained much credit as the traitor, 
Ludovico, the counterpart of Shirley’s Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, afterwards so marvellously embodied by Alfred de 
Musset in his Zorenzaccio. A villain of yet deeper 
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dye fell to Macready’s lot in Maturin’s /redolfo, a 
piece of romanticism run mad, which did not survive 
its first performance. In the last act Charles Kemble, 
as Adelmar, yielded up his sword to Macready, as 
Wallenberg, who immediately plunged it into the bosom 
of his defenceless foe. ‘A yell of indignation,” says 
Macready, “ greeted this atrocity, such as, I fancy, was 
never before heard in a theatre. Not another syllable 
was audible.” George Robertson in Zhe Heart of 
Midlothian (to Miss Stephens’s Effie Deans and Liston’s 
Dumbiedikes) was Macready’s only remaining creation 
during this season. When Young played Brutus for his 
benefit, Macready supported him as Cassius. For many 
years he and Young were in the habit of exchanging 
these services of courtesy. ‘Our rivalry,” says Macready, 
“was always maintained on the most gentlemanly 
footing.” 

Two great actresses made their last appearances on 
the stage at the close of this season—Mrs. Siddons at 
the age of sixty-four, Miss O’Neill at the age of twenty- 
eight. Mrs. Siddons appeared, on June 9g, as Lady 
Randolph, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. Macready, who played Glenalvon, may be 
said to have received the last expiring flicker of her 
genius, at the lines— 


“ Thou look’st at me as if thou fain would’st pry 
Into my heart. ’Tis open as my speech!” 


In this one phrase, he says, she was once more at her 
greatest ; having delivered it, she sank into apathy. A 
month later (July 13), Miss O’Neill acted Mrs. Haller, 
the play-bill announcing that this would be her last per- 
formance before Christmas. It proved to be her last 
appearance in London. . On December 18 she married 
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Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Wrixon Becher, and retired 
from the stage. She died on October 29, 1872, just six 
months before Macready. 

During the summer recess Macready visited Scotland, 
appearing for the first time in Edinburgh, where, says 
Mr. Dibdin, in his ‘“‘ Annals” of the local stage, he “ was 
not cordially received.” The Edinburgh public, indeed, 
never took very kindly to him. He made a three-weeks’ 
walking-tour in the Highlands, visiting Rob Roy’s 
country with special interest, and then took his way 
southward to play an engagement with his father on the 
western circuit. From Easter, 1819, until his death in 
1829, the elder Macready was prosperously established 
in Bristol, where his descendants (by his second mar- 
riage) are still connected with theatrical affairs. 

The season of 1819-20 opened disastrously for Covent 
Garden. Young had left the company, Miss O’Neill and 
Miss Stephens were absent (the former, as we have seen, 
never to return), and illness disabled Liston for more 
than six weeks. At Drury Lane, on the other hand, 
Kean, Munden, Dowton, Harley, Miss Kelly, and Mrs. 
Glover were assembled under the command of Elliston, 
who opened his management with characteristic energy. 
The first night at Covent Garden (September 6) was 
inauspicious, Charles Kemble’s Macbeth being received 
with open disfavour. Two nights later Macready ap- 
peared as Joseph Surface, and, though this was afterwards 
one of his popular parts, it seems at this time to have 
made little impression. The critic of the Vews hoped 
never to see him again in this character, adding that 
“his looks certainly would not have been dangerous to 
Sir Peter’s peace.” Mordent in Zhe Steward, an altera- 
tion by S. Beazley of Holcroft’s Deserted Daughter, was 
his first original part, in one scene of which he was 
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likened by the Z#mes to Kean in Sir Giles Overreach. 
The first six weeks of the season dragged slowly along, 
Macready playing Othello, Henry V., Hotspur, and other 
parts to miserable houses, salaries falling into arrear, and 
Harris (as he afterwards declared) not knowing in the 
morning whether he should not shoot himself before 
night. At last he determined upon a less desperate 
course. He had in Macready an actor of undoubted 
ability: why not give him a chance to establish himself 
in popular favour as a tragedian of the first rank? 
Accordingly, Macready was announced to appear on 
October 25 as Richard III. He approached the adven- 
ture with many misgivings. His figure was unsuited to 
the character, and he feared to affront comparison not 
only with Kean, but with the still vivid memory of Cooke. 
There was no help for it, however; he braced himself 
to the effort, studying the text of Cibber, but trying to 
inform it with the spirit of Shakespeare. The event was 
a complete success. The house was crowded, and the 
applause was loud. ‘Twice the pit literally “rose at” 
the new Richard, shouting, cheering, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘They would not hear the subordinate whose 
duty it was to announce the repetition of the play, but 
insisted on Macready himself appearing before the 
curtain. This ‘‘raising of the dead,” as conservative 
playgoers called it, was an innovation at Covent Garden, 
though it had occurred more than once at Drury Lane.’ 
The critics were no whit behind the public in their 
enthusiasm. With scarcely a single reservation, they 
accepted Macready’s Richard as a worthy counterpart to 
Kean’s. It was “perfectly original,” wrote James Haines, 
in the Morning Chronicle ; “yet there was no apparent 
struggle after originality, no laborious effort to mark a 
difference in passages of small importance.” ‘“ We did 
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not perceive one servile imitation of Kean,” said the 
WVews ; “all Kean’s defects were studiously avoided, and 
even his beauties given in a different form.” Leigh 
Hunt, in the Zxaminer, remarked that Macready pre- 
sented “the livelier and more animal part” of Richard, 
Kean, “the more sombre and perhaps deeper part.” He 
blamed in Macready a tendency to whining in the scenes 
of remorse, but declared that he ‘‘ never saw the gayer 
part of Richard to such advantage.” All the other 
papers followed suit, and Macready found himself, by 
general admission, the leading actor of the theatre, and 
the peer of Kean. One studious and evidently im- 
partial critic published a forty-page pamphlet, entitled, 
A Critical Examination of the respective Performances 
of Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready in... Richard the 
Third, samming up, on the whole, in Macready’s favour. 
Their rivalry, though not friendly (for they knew little of 
each other personally), was generous and as yet unem- 
bittered. A newspaper paragraph of the period repre- 
sents Kean saying, with reference to Macready’s Richard, 
“Such a man could do nothing short of excellence,” and 
Macready owning, in return, that he could not appear 
as Othello without “ blushing through his black” at his 
inferiority to Kean. 

The success of Richard IJ, saved the theatre, proving 
that Harris’s company was still able to hold its own against 
Elliston’s ; and the return of Liston and Miss Stephens 
completely re-established the balance of power. On 
November 29 Macready appeared as Coriolanus, con- 
firming, but scarcely increasing, the reputation gained 
by his Richard. It was easier to compete with Kean 
in the flesh than with the memory of Kemble. ‘Mr. 
Macready,” says the ews, “aware, no doubt, that his 
figure, face, and manner combined would not inspire 
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awe in vulgar souls, or strike a plebeian dumb by a single 
motion, gave excessive bitterness to his words and violence 
to his actions.” Other critics were more favourable, but 
Coriolanus was acted only thrice, whereas Richard I//, 
furnished nine performances. 

In March, 1820, Macready “groaned and snarled” 
through the part of Front de Bceuf in a drama founded 
on the latest of the Waverley Novels, Charles Kemble 
playing Ivanhoe; Miss Stephens, Rowena; Miss Foote, 
Rebecca; Liston, Wamba; and Farren, Isaac of York, 
The death of poor old George III. having removed 
the long embargo upon Azwg Lear, the play, was an- 
nounced for revival at Drury Lane, with Kean in 
the title part. Harris determined to take the wind out 
of his rival’s sails, after the ungenerous fashion of the 
times, and asked Macready to prepare himself in Lear 
with all possible speed. Respect for Shakespeare and. 
for his own reputation led him to decline the task, but 
he offered to take any other part in the revival that 
might be assigned him. Booth was accordingly en- 
gaged for Lear, and Macready cast for Edmund. 
The revival took place, unsuccessfully, on April 13; 
and Kean’s performance, eleven days later, was scarcely 
more fortunate. Henri Quatre, in a musical romance 
of that title by Morton, provided Macready with a 
pleasant and effective character, “in which,” says the 
News, “he relaxed in a great degree his usual stern- 
ness.” It remained for several seasons among his 
most popular parts. But a more noteworthy triumph 
was at hand—the “crowning mercy” of this eventful 
season. 

Early in 1820 a Glasgow acquaintance of Macready’s 
begged him to read a tragedy named Virginius, which 
had been acted with success at the local theatre, The 
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author was an Irish schoolmaster, known to his pupils 
as Paddy Knowles. He had been a strolling player in 
his time, and had acted with Edmund Kean at the 
Waterford Theatre. It was Kean who suggested the 
theme of Virginius, which Knowles scribbled in fragments 
upon a schoolboy’s slate, in his rare moments of relaxa- 
tion ; for his teaching occupied thirteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. In earlier years, in London, he had known 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and others of the literary set, but Macready 
had not even heard his name. He read the tragedy, was 
delighted with it, and secured its acceptance by Harris, 
who entrusted to him the entire care of the mounting. 
Charles Kemble was cast for Icilius, Terry for Dentatus, 
Abbott for Appius Claudius; and Virginia was assigned 
to “‘the elegant, the swanlike, the fascinating Maria 
Foote.” 

On May 17 (after the Lord Chamberlain, at the 
express command of George IV., had cut out some 
lines on tyranny) the production took place. It was a 
complete success, both for the author and for the actors 
When we compare Virginius with other tragedies of 
the time—the works of Maturin and Sheil, for example, 
not to mention obscurer names—we can understand the 
enthusiasm awakened by the frank humanity of its sub- 
ject and the rhetorical vigour of its style. ‘To sophisti- 
cated ears, its pseudo-Shakespearian phraseology, its 
“broad and boisterous ostentation of passion,’ seem 
perilously like mere fustian. We are apt to laugh when 
we hear Virginius, at the height of his agony, describe 
his baby-daughter lying 

“ At the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that, at her cry, 
Sent forth a stream of liquid living pearl 
To cherish her enamell’d veins.” 
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Genest remarks, very aptly, that this description of the 
simple operation of suckling a child “would have done 
vastly well in a burlesque tragedy,” and compares with it 
the exquisite simplicity of Lady Macbeth’s— 


“T have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.” 


But merit is, after all, comparative, and Virginius was 
far more truly alive than any play of its kind that had 
appeared for years. John Hamilton Reynolds, the poet 
whom Leigh Hunt introduced to the world in company 
with Keats and Shelley, provided a prologue; Barry 
Cornwall wrote the epilogue ; and Lamb, in a poetical 
address, exclaimed— 
“With wonder I 

Hear my old friend (turn’d Shakespeare) read a scene 

Only to /zs inferior in the clean 

Passes of pathos : with such fence-like art— 

Ere we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart.” 


When so fine a critic further compliments the poet on 
attaining his effects almost without the aid of “that 
huffing medium, words,” we, who know very certainly 
that Knowles was not a word-sparing dramatist, cannot 
help transferring to the actor a large share in the eulogy. 

He met with praise on all hands. ‘“ Austere, tender, 
familiar, elevated,” said the Morning Herald, “‘ mingling 
at once terror and pathos, he ran over the scale of 
dramatic expression with the highest degree of power.” 
“Faults hitherto attributed to his style,” the Mews 
declared, “were studiously avoided ; his love of sudden 
transition was controlled within the bounds of propriety, 
and his rich manly voice, which has too frequently 
tempted him to rant, was subdued and mellowed down 
to a tone of exquisite touchingness.” Virginius estab- 
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lished him firmly in the distinguished position he owed 
to his Richard IIL, and remained one of his favourite 
characters to the end of his career. For his benefit 
(June 9) he appeared for the first time in Macbeth, 
and was greeted with enthusiasm. It was on this 
occasion that he rebelled against the long-established 
custom which permitted an actor, on his benefit day, to 
accept gifts of money from distinguished “ patrons.” 

In the course of his provincial tour this summer (1820) 
he visited Aberdeen, Montrose, Dundee, and Perth, 
with a company under the management of Ryder, playing 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, Romeo, Virginius, and other parts. 
His Virginia was Miss Catherine Frances or “ Kitty” 
Atkins, the girl whom he had scolded in Glasgow, five 
years before, for being imperfect in a child’s part. She 
was now not quite fifteen, but the local critics already 
discovered in her a “correctness of taste and accuracy of 
judgment” which encouraged them to hope that she was 
“‘ destined to a high degree of eminence.” Macready was 
brought into frequent contact with this young lady, and, 
as he quaintly puts it, ‘‘ grew less and less desirous of 
avoiding her.” He found her graceful, amiable, intelli- 
gent, and docile—and to a man of his character, docility 
was a crowning charm in womanhood. He procured her 
a situation, a few months later, in his father’s company 
at Bristol, and from this time onwards he never lost sight 
of her. 

The season of 1820-21, though remunerative to the 
management, was comparatively unexciting. Macready 
created three new characters, which failed to take a 
permanent place in his repertory. The first was Wallace 
in a turgid and feeble tragedy of that name by a young 
man named C. E. Walker, which met with a success 
far beyond its deserts, The second was the Duke in 
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Barry Cornwall's Mirandola, in the construction of which 
Macready may be said to have collaborated. Its style 
is lighter and more graceful than that of most contempo- 
rary plays, but the conduct of the story is unskilful—a 
female Iago, with a clerical familiar, playing an equivocal 
and ineffective part in the action. The third original 
character was Damon in Banim and Sheil’s tragedy, 
or rather romantic play, Damon and Pythias. This 
is a really strong and stirring drama, and the fact 
that it was less successful than the puling Wallace can 
only be attributed to some unaccountable caprice of 
public taste. Macready also added four Shakespearian 
parts to his list. His Iachimo was described by the 
News critic as “the worst he had ever seen,’ and 
Macready himself admits that it was ineffective. Prospero, 
in a further maltreatment by Reynolds of Dryden and 
Davenant’s perversion of Zhe Tempest, was a performance 
of small account; but Hamlet, which he acted for his 
benefit, was received with enthusiasm. Finally, on June 
25, 1821, he made a remarkable success as the King in 
the second part of Henry JV., revived for the sake of 
introducing a Coronation Spectacle, which was so 
attractive as to lead to a prolongation of the season. 
Charles Kemble was the Prince of Wales; Fawcett, 
Falstaff; Farren and Emery, Shallow and Silence ; and 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Quickly—an excellent cast. 
Earlier in the season, at Macready’s instance, an attempt 
had been made, with small success, to revive the original 
text of Shakespeare’s Richard I/T, 


“Of the Tragedy hitherto acted under the title of X; ing 
Richard the Third,’ said the play-bill, “ more than half is the 
exclusive composition of Cibber. The present is an attempt 
to restore (in place of his ingenious alteration) the original 
character and language of Shakespeare; in which no more 
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extraneous matter is retained than the trifling passages 
necessary to connect those scenes between which omissions 
have necessarily been made for the purposes of representa- 
tion.” 


In spite of these protestations, several of Cibber’s most 
famous claptraps were retained; but they were not 
sufficient to reconcile the general public to the new face 
of their old friend. 

Macready’s original five-years’ engagement had now 
expired, and he re-engaged with Harris for a similar 
period, on terms to be stated presently. Young’s return 
to Covent Garden combined with several other circum- 
stances to render the season 1821-22 an idle and in- 
glorious one for Macready. He appeared only three 
times before the New Year—twice as Virginius and once 
as Gambia; and during the remainder of the season he 
created no new character, and appeared only some forty- 
five times in all, as against a hundred and twenty 
appearances in 1819-20, and a hundred and thirty in 
1820-21. The public taste, whetted by the pomp and 
circumstance of the previous summer, was insatiate in its 
demand for spectacle. Reynolds’s “melodramatic opera” 
The Exile revived for the sake of the “ grand public 
entry of the Empress Elizabeth ;” Zhe Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, treated as a spectacular opera; and Pocock’s 
Montrose ; or, The Children of the Mist, with Liston as 
Dugald Dalgetty, were all extremely popular; so that, 
for Macready, the season was practically barren. The 
only noteworthy event was a successful revival of /u/ius 
Cesar, with Young as Brutus, Charles Kemble as Antony, 
and Macready as Cassius. ‘To this character he now 
devoted renewed study, and madeit, he says, “ one of his 


most real personations.” 
In the spring of 1822 Charles Kemble, who was now 
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(by his brother John’s gift) a co-proprietor in the theatre, 
obtained a preponderating share in its management. It 
soon became evident that he and Macready could by 
no means pull in the same boat. They had at one time 
been on good terms, and in after-years, when the causes 
of friction no longer existed, they professed much mutual 
esteem ; but the relation of actor-manager and actor led 
to perpetual misunderstandings. ‘There were, no doubt, 
faults on both sides; but it is clear that Macready 
worked himself into a state of unreasonable irritation 
which often warped his saner judgment. Open warfare 
broke out soon after the change of management, which 
took effect on March 11, 1822. On May 1 Macready 
writes to ‘‘— Forbes and Willett, Esqrs.,” Charles Kemble’s 
co-managers, a long and angry letter of complaint. “ My 
fortunes,” he says, ‘are surrendered to the single sway 
of an actor whose aspirations to supremacy in his pro- 
fession must render my reputation but of secondary 
moment to him, while he who has the motive is also 
armed with the power to molest and distress me.” His 
specific complaint is that, Kean having promised to play 
for his benefit, Charles Kemble has maliciously revived 
an obsolete rule, forbidding the enlistment on such 
occasions of performers from the other theatre. The 
rule, if it ever existed, has been set at nought, Macready 
declares, by Farren and Miss Stephens: why, he asks, 
should it be enforced in his case alone? “If Mr. C. 
Kemble,” he proceeds, “be permitted to exercise his 
influence without control over the course of a contempo- 
rary actor, the Committee must expect to,see him the 
single supporter of the Covent Garden stage, as no 
gentleman of talent or feeling can brook so irrational and 
so partial an autocracy.” The remonstrance was with- 
out avail. Macready had to content himself with Young’s 
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support on his benefit night, when they played Othello 
and Iago to a large house. 

Towards the end of June, 1822, Macready set forth 
on a tour to Italy. He passed through Paris, Geneva, 
Lausanne (where he called on John Kemble, but did not 
see him); up the Rhone valley, over the Simplon to 
Domo dOssola, Lago Maggiore, and Milan; thence to 
Verona and Venice, Bologna and Florence; from 
Florence to Naples without pause ; back to Rome, which 
he ‘“‘did” with laudable diligence; then by way of 
Bologna to Parma and Milan ; thence to Turin, and over 
the Mont Cenis to Geneva and Paris. He had a letter 
of introduction to Byron, but some difficulty as to his 
route compelled him to leave Pisa unvisited. He does 
not seem to have heard while in Italy of the death of 
Shelley, which occurred just a week before he crossed 
the Alps. In Paris he saw Mdlle. Mars on his outward, 
and Talma on his homeward, journey. Of both he 
speaks with enthusiasm. 

An Englishman whom he met in Paris assured him 
that he had recently seen Young play Hamlet at Drury 
Lane. Macready politely but confidently insisted that 
he must be mistaken, for Young was engaged at Covent 
Garden, and, even if any disagreement had taken place, 
he could not yet have appeared at Drury Lane, as there 
was a convention between the theatres that no performer 
leaving the one should be engaged at the other until a 
year had elapsed. His informant, as it turned out, was 
in the right. The unwise economy of the Covent Garden 
management, and the no less unwise extravagance of 
Elliston at Drury Lane, had led to a revolution in the 
theatrical world. Young, Liston, and Miss Stephens 
demanded that their salaries at Covent Garden should be 
raised from £20 to £25 a week. The management 
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demurred, and Elliston, regardless of the unwritten 
compact, seized the opportunity to offer the seceding 
artists, not £25 a week, but £20 a night, for at least 
three nights a week. This trebled their Covent Garden 
salary, and they naturally accepted without hesitation. 
The result was a complete overthrow of the balance of 
power. Kean, Young, and Elliston, Munden, Liston, and 
Dowton, Miss Stephens, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Glover, 
and Mrs. W. West—a company of unusual strength— 
were opposed to Macready, Charles Kemble, Farren, and 
Fawcett —a company of unexampled feebleness. Drury 
Lane was crowded, Covent Garden deserted ; but the pre- 
cedent of enormous salaries, thus established by Elliston, 
was ultimately ruinous to both houses. 

The Covent Garden season was naturally dull. Sheil, 
who was anxious to secure an actress for the leading part 
in his Huguenot, thought he had discovered a new O'Neill 
in a Miss F. H. Kelly from Dublin, who was, at his 
request, tutored by Macready, and brought forward in 
Juliet. This part she performed about a dozen times, 
with some success, but her subsequent efforts fell far short 
of her promise. Zhe Huguenot was duly produced on 
December 11, 1822, and was duly massacred. Abbott, 
at rehearsal, declared that the name, which he pro- 
nounced ‘ You-go-not,” was one of ill omen, and secured 
the fulfilment of his prophecy by refraining from learning 
his part. The play was altogether miscast, and though 
Macready thought it the best of Sheil’s works, and 
devoted much study to his own part of Polignac, it was 
acted only three times. Miss Mitford’s /zdian, produced 
March 15, 1823, met with somewhat better fortune. 
Poor Miss Mitford had an evil time of it for many months 
between the contending Kemble and Macready factions, 
but at last cast in her lot with Macready, for whom she 
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had at that time the warmest admiration. One of his 
letters was “the prettiest letter I ever read in my life, .. . 
quite the letter of a scholar and a gentleman, not the 
least like that of an actor. . . . He is just such another 
soul of fire as Haydon—highly educated, and a man of 
great literary acquirements —consorting entirely with 
poets and young men of talent.” Her tragedy was well 
written and not uninteresting, but there was a womanish- 
ness in the character of Julian that sapped its otherwise 
undeniable merit. It evidently led to some friction 
between the poetess and the actor, for she writes on 
May 13, “ That Macready likes me I know; but I have, 
perhaps, suffered even more from his injustice and pre- 
judice and jealousy than from the angry attacks of the 
Kembles.” Their relations, in after-years, were far from 
amicable. 

The new Shakespearian parts which Macready this 
season essayed were Cardinal Wolsey and King John, 
both undertaken, it would appear, with reluctance, yet 
both reckoned afterwards among his best performances. 
Macbeth, too, which he had not acted since the spring 
of 1820, was now revived ; and for his benefit he played 
Shylock for the first time, along with Delaval in Kenney’s 
comedietta of Matrimony. It was his general custom, on 
his benefit night, to choose some afterpiece affording him 
a light-comedy part—Almaviva, Sir Charles Racket in 
Three Weeks after Marriage, or Delaval. 

In the mean time Macready’s hatred for Charles 
Kemble was growing more and more bitter. It blinded 
him even to his merits as an actor, which he afterwards 
freely acknowledged. Kemble was to have played at a 
benefit on behalf of the Philanthropic Society, when the 
news of his brother John Philip’s death forced him to 
withdraw his name, In this difficulty a deputation was 
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sent to Macready. As soon as their spokesman broached 
the business to him, he interrupted him, saying, ‘‘So, sir, 
because the CorPorAL refuses to do his duty, you apply 
to the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF!” This extravagant piece 
of arrogance is vouched for by an ear-witness; and 
certain it is that Macready’s tone led the Philanthropic 
Committee, perhaps with a spice of malice, to advertise 
that he had “condescended” to play Hamlet for their 
benefit—a phrase which, being attributed to Macready 
himself, gave him much annoyance. About the same 
time he wrote to an aspiring dramatist that “he wished 
to avoid anything that would bring him into collision 
with a person for whose talents and judgment he had 
such a contempt as he bore for those of Mr. C. Kemble.” 
With the other managers his relations were scarcely 
happier. In an undated note dashed off at the Box 
Office (probably on February 15, 1823)— 

“Mr. Macready informs the Committee of Management... 
that he CANNOT undertake the character of King John for 
Monday se’nnight. If it should be his ill fortune to have any 
concern with them so long as the following Monday, he will 
endeavour to be ready in the part; but neither his spirits 
nor his powers of mind are, under their conduct, what they 
have been... . Mr. Macready desires to know of the 
Committee why his name, whilst he has the misery of 
belonging to their theatre, is omitted on the Play-Bills for 
Cardinal Wolsey, and why they will suffer their agents to ° 
disgrace them by breaking a promise, given at least ten 


times, of the performance of Macbeth as a recompense for 
undertaking Wolsey.” 


The Committee could scarcely be eager to retain the 
services of a performer who favoured them with such 
missives as this, and the breach which soon followed was 
clearly inevitable. Macready’s written agreement with 
Harris for a second term of five years placed his salary 
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at £20 a week, but was supplemented by a verbal 
promise that he should have the highest salary in the 
theatre—in other words, if any regular performer received 
more than £20, his salary should at once be raised to 
the same amount. This stipulation, a common one at 
the time, was made in the presence of a witness, and in 
handing over the management to Forbes, Willett, and 
Kemble, Harris explicitly informed them of its terms, 
During the season 1822-23, however, Macready found 
them attempting to shuffle out of it. Correspondence 
and interviews led to no settlement. The question was 
to be referred to arbitration, but the Committee delayed 
and delayed until Macready at last gave them notice that, 
as they declined to ratify his engagement, he held it void. 
This was, perhaps, the very thing the Committee desired. 
Macready issued a pamphlet, dated June 16, 1823, in 
which he set forth his wrongs. Among other things, he 
accused Charles Kemble of having offered Miss Stephens 
425 a week, on condition that she should keep the fact 
secret, and so defraud him (Macready) of the additional 
45 a week to which, by his agreement, he would have 
been entitled. This may or may not have been true ; 
but it is evident, from the correspondence Macready 
prints, that the Committee shuffled and paltered most 
unjustifiably, Elliston offered him the same terms he 
had given to the other refugees from Covent Garden, 
and Macready engaged with him for the ensuing season 
at £20 a night. 


MACREADY’S CHARACTERS. 
1816-1823. 
(With the number of performances.) 


COVENT GARDEN: 1816-17: *Gambia (Slave), 33; 
*Pescara (Afostate), 12; *Valentio (Conguest of Taranto), 
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6; Demetrius (Humorous Lieutenant), 5 ; Orestes (Distrest 
Mother), 3; Othello, Mentevole (Italian Lover), Beverley 
(Gamester), 2; Iago, Robert (Curfew), 1. 

1817-18: *Rob Roy, 34; *Amurat (Bel/amira), 13; 
*Dumont (Father and Children), *Berndorff (Lllustrious 
Traveller), 9; *Salviati (Castle of Paluzst), 8; *Chosroo 
(Retribution), 7; Pescara, 6; Gambia, 4; Romeo, Glenal- 
von (Douglas), Pizarro, Hotspur (second act of Henry IV. 
Part I.), Posthumus, 1 

1818-19: *Ludovico (Evadne), 30; *George Robertson 
(Heart of Midiothian), 16; Rob Roy, Dumont (Fane Shore), 
15; *Romani (Proof Presumptive), Ducas (Adelgitha), 
*Winterland (Word for Ladies), 3; Cassius, 2; Pescara, 
Earl of Warwick (Francklin’s play), Hotspur, Pierre, *Wal- 
lenberg (fredolfo), Glenalvon, Gambia, 1. 

1819-20: *Henri Quatre, 28; *Front de Boeuf, *Virginius, 
14; *Mordent (Zhe Steward), 13; Rob Roy, 11; Richard 
III.,9; Joseph Surface, Coriolanus, Jaques, Edmund, Mac- 
beth, 3; Rolla, Biron (/saéel/a), *Leicester (translation of 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart), *Montoni (Montoni; or, The 
Phantom), Gambia, 2; Othello, Henry V., Hotspur, Clytus 
(Alexander), Bajazet (Tamerlane), Peregrine (Fohn Bull), 1. 

1820-21 : Henry IV., 21 ; *Wallace, 17 ; *Mirandola, 15 ; 
Rob Roy, 14; Virginius, Henri Quatre, 11; Prospero, 10; 
Gambia, 9; “Damon, 7; Pierre, Joseph Surface, 4; Iachimo, 
Richard IIl., 2; Zanga, Jaques, Hamlet, Sir C. Racket 
(Three Weeks after Marriage), and Captain Irwin (Every 
One has his Fautt), i. 

1821-22: Rob Roy, 9; Cassius, 8; Gambia, 4; Virginius, 
Daran, Henri Quatre, 3; Romeo, Othello, 2; Joseph 
Surface, Prospero, Wallace, Henry IV., Hubert, Almaviva 
Antonio, Posthumus, I. ’ 

1822-23: “Julian, 8; Rob Roy, 7; Wolsey, King John 
Macbeth, Jaques, 5 ; Joseph Surface, 4; *Polignac (Hugue- 
not), Pierre, Virginius, 3; Henri Quatre, Wallace, Daran 
Gambia, 2; Othello, Earl of Essex, Hamlet, Shylock 
Delaval, Duke Aranza, 1. ; 


CHAPTER IV, 
1823-1837 
THE DOLDRUMS, 


We come now to what may be called the doldrums of 
Macready’s career—‘“‘a region of calms, squalls, and 
light baffling winds.” Hitherto he had gone steadily 
ahead; for the next thirteen years, during which he 
made Drury Lane his head-quarters, his progress, though 
real, was slow and intermittent, while annoyances in 
the shape of hostile criticism and personal enmity 
beset him on every hand. ‘These thirteen years brought 
him no great and inspiriting triumphs like Rob Roy, 
Richard III., and Virginius. ‘They added only two 
really enduring creations to his record—William Tell 
and Werner—and they were fruitful in semi-successes, 
disappointments, and humiliations. It is true that, if he 
made enemies during this period, he also made staunch 
and devoted friends—the ‘‘clique” who were so often 
accused of ministering unduly to his self-esteem. But 
if he had died or retired from the stage in the winter of 
1835-36, it might have been said with apparent truth 
that he had for some time been losing ground, and had 
not fulfilled the promise of his early years. Oddly 
enough, it was his bitterly-rued assault upon the Poet 
F 
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Bunn that seemed somehow to dissipate the spell. His 
migration to Covent Garden after the outbreak gave a 
fresh impetus to his career, and marks in. every sense a 
new departure. 

On Monday, October 13, 1823, Macready made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, as Virginius, Wallack 
playing Icilius; Mrs. W. West, Virginia; and Mrs. 
Glover, Servia. The aforesaid annoyances. commenced 
at once. In the John Bull of October 1g the following 
paragraphs appeared :— 

“At Drury Lane, Mr. Macready opened his career in 
Virginius, one of those melodramatic tragedies which 
peculiarly suit the ventriloquism of what are called watural 
actors, and his reception was very flattering. 

“Mr. Macready is a clever performer, and moreover a 
clever man—he is a scholar, and, as we are told, a person of 
refined manners, gentlemanly habits, and classical pursuits— 
it must therefore be extremely painful to him to witness the 
ill-judged pufery with which he is bedaubed in all the morning 
‘papers. We do not allude to his gallant preservation of a 


fellow-creature, or his own modest concealment of the fact— 
there he cannot be too much lauded.” 


The writer then goes on to quote an apparently 
extravagant, because ill-written, eulogy from the Courier 
(edited by Macready’s friend Mudford), and to remark 
that if Mr. Macready were not known to be “ above such 
conduct,” it would seem as though the “empty praises” 
were founded on solid pudding. 

Here I must digress to explain “ the gallant preserva- 
tion of a fellow-creature.” In May, 1821, appeared the 
first number of an obscure theatrical paper, containing 
what purported to be a biography of Macready. It 
related how, during an engagement at Birmingham, he 
had heroically rescued a child from a burning house. 
There was not an atom of foundation for the story, 
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which may, however, have been a distorted version of 
the quite unheroic incident during the storm at Newcastle 
in 1814, Macready at once contradicted the legend, but 
in vain. In August, 1823, it cropped up in a Southampton 
newspaper. Mudford copied it into the Courier, from 
which it was disseminated through half the papers in the 
kingdom. I have not been able to procure the original 
magazine, but it was in the following form that the story 
went the round of the press :— 


“ ... He had left the house after the tragedy of Hamlet, 
in which he had delineated, with his accustomed ability, the 
romantic and philosophic Prince, and was proceeding on foot 
to his lodgings in the suburbs, when he approached a small 
cottage in flames, surrounded by a concourse of people. The 
flames were bursting out of the front door, and a cry of 
distress was heard from within; he instantly threw off his 
coat, waistcoat, and hat, and, with the agility of a harlequin, 
sprang into the parlour window, from whence he soon issued 
with an infant in his grasp. The flames had caught his 
clothes, which, however, were soon extinguished, and the 
infant was received by the speechless mother in an agony no 
words can describe. The hat, coat, and waistcoat of the 
adventurous hero were gone, and he darted through the 
crowd as he was, to his lodgings.” 


The myth then relates how his identity was discovered. 
* A fellow” was caught next day selling ‘‘a handsome 
coat” with Macready’s name marked in the sleeve, and 
the modest hero was forced to confess that this was 
the coat he had thrown off in order to facilitate his 
harlequin leap through the window. A £10 note, sent 
him anonymously on his benefit night, “as a tribute 
to his humanity and courage,” he at once handed to the 
parents of the rescued child, “ promising to assist the 
infant as it advanced in years.” In vain Macready tried 
to strangle this terrible infant, which came trailing clouds 
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of most unwelcome glory. It continued to haunt him at 
intervals, on both sides of the Atlantic, until the very end 
of his career. 

This was the “gallant preservation of a fellow- 
creature,” which the John Bull admitted to be above 
praise. Macready’s explanations led to the following 
paragraph in the next issue: ‘‘Our observations upon 
the fulsome praises of Mr. Macready . . . have drawn 
from that gentleman a letter which he wishes us zor to 
publish... . Mr. Macready seems equally with our- 
selves to feel the injurious effect of such overstrained 
praise; and requests us to contradict the statement of 
his having saved a child from a burning house . . . and 
informs us that he himself contradicted the story some 
months ago.” The writer then goes on to protest that 
the paragraphs “were directed, not against his acting, 
but against a system likely, as he says himself, to do him 
incalculable mischief.” Macready believed that Theodore 
Hook, then editor of the /ohn Bull, deliberately mis- 
represented his letter in order to involve him in difficulties 
with the friendly portion of the press. It is certain that 
he would be the last man to despise or reject favourable 
criticism, even if a little overstrained. Yet it seems 
probable that Hook carelessly misunderstood some ex- 
pression in his letter, and wrote without malice. A week 
or two later the John Bul? makes a similar attack on the 
extravagant panegyrists of Mrs. Bunn, whom, neverthe- 
less, it praises warmly, and to all appearance sincerely. 
I find no sign in the John Bull of any animus against 
Macready at this period, except such as might arise from 
his habitually appearing in the “ democratic, ranting, 
trashy plays” of Knowles. In May of the following 
year the John Bull eulogizes Macready’s Richard III. 
at the expense of Kean’s, declaring Macready to be the 
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greater attraction of the two. It seems, therefore, that 
he was wrong in supposing himself the victim of deliberate 
malice on the part of Theodore Hook. None the less 
was the paragraph calculated to injure him with the 
press in general. It cost him years of effort, he says 
(perhaps with some exaggeration), to “live down” the 
hostility it excited. 

His second part at Drury Lane was Rolla, his third 
Hamlet, his fourth Macbeth, with Wallack as Macduff, 
and Mrs. Bunn as Lady Macbeth. Then came a toler- 
ably successful revival of Zhe Winter's Tale, in which he 
appeared, for the first time in London, as Leontes. Mrs. 
Bunn made a stately Hermione ; Wallack played Florizel ; 
Mrs. W. West, Perdita ; Mrs. Glover, Paulina ; Munden, 
Autolycus; and Harley, the Clown. A fortnight later 
(November 18), “in consequence of the Sanction of the 
Licenser having been at length obtained,” Knowles’s 
Caius Gracchus was performed for the first time. The 
interest of this play is entirely political, Cornelia and 
Licinia serving merely as a plaintive chorus. Moreover, 
its whole action turns upon the fickleness of the tedious 
pseudo-Shakespearian mob, who keep on veering about 
through the whole five acts with imbecile unanimity. 
Caius Gracchus himself is represented as a singularly 
feeble politician, loquacious, yet unpersuasive, devoid 
alike of foresight and of temper. The cast, too, was 
anything but strong, so that failure was inevitable. 
Macready represents that Bunn, who was Elliston’s 
stage-manager, brought the run to an untimely end 
because his wife was unsuccessful as the Mother of 
the Gracchi. But it was not in the nature of things 
that such a play should become really popular. 

On December 8 Kean appeared and Macready dis- 
appeared. Elliston had intended to make their joint 
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performances the great attraction of his season, but Kean 
flatly declined to be seen on the same stage with 
Macready. He “did not mind Young,” whose method 
served as a foil to his own, but shrank from facing a 
fierier rival. Elliston was consequently forced to 
restrict Macready’s engagement to the stated minimum 
of forty nights. He reappeared after Easter (1824) to 
finish his tale of performances ; but the remainder of the 
season was uneventful, save for Munden’s retirement 
from the stage on the last day of May. ‘The only part 
added to Macready’s repertory was that of the Duke in 
Measure for Measure. 

His last appearance for the season took place on 
June 23, and on the following morning he was married 
at St. Pancras Church to his Virginia of four years ago, 
Miss Catherine Frances Atkins. Miss Atkins had held 
the “juvenile lead” in his father’s Bristol company from 
January, 1821, to June, 1822. Here she had played Lady 
Anne to Macready’s Richard IIL., Virginia to his Virginius, 
Isidora to his Mirandola. Among her other parts were 
Ophelia, Celia, Dorinda in Dryden and Davenant’s 
ZLempest, Calanthe in Damon and Pythias, and Zelinda 
in Zhe Slave. The “lead” was held at this time by a 
Miss Desmond, who, towards the close of 1821, became 
the wife of the elder Macready. On leaving Bristol, Miss 
Atkins and her father and mother migrated to Dublin ; 
and on March 26, 1823, her father was drowned, with 
seventy other passengers, in the wreck of the Liverpool 
packet Alert off the Welsh coast. Up to this time the 
relation between Macready and Miss Atkins had been 
that of guardian and ward, or precéptor and pupil. Her 
father’s death brought matters to a point. They became 
formally betrothed, and in the autumn of 1823 Miss 
Atkins came to England ‘to make the acquaintance of 
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Macready’s sister Letitia, who had for some time resided 
with him. This lady seems to have possessed a full 
share of the family temper, and Macready gives a tragi- 
comic account of her more than ungracious reception of 
her sister-in-law to be. In time, however, this difficulty 
was got over, and the two became friends. Miss Atkins 
spent the winter studying assiduously to fit herself for the 
high estate and dignity of Macready’s spouse. He him- 
self was in his element in the part of guide, philosopher, 
and friend to his “lovely and docile Griselda.” Accord- 
ing to the newspaper gossip of the time, he might, had 
he so pleased, have married ‘‘the daughter of a noble 
Earl”—what noble Earl I do not know. He. preferred 
the obscure country actress to the high-born dame (if she 
ever existed), and was rewarded by conjugal happiness 
as perfect as his nature would allow, throughout the 
twenty-eight years of their married life. 

His second season at Drury Lane (1824-25) opened 
on November 15 with Macbeth. Der Fretschiits had 
been produced five days earlier—the fifth adaptation of 
Weber’s opera performed in London within the space of 
four months. It was the -rage of the season, and was 
played seventy-two times. Macready performed Leontes, 
with Harley as Autolycus; Jaques to the Rosalind of 
Mrs. Yates, the Orlando of Wallack, and the Touchstone 
of Harley ; and King John to Wallack’s Faulconbridge 
and Mrs. Bunn’s Constance. On January 5, 1825, 
Massinger’s Futal Dowry, expurgated and adapted by 
Sheil, was produced with great success, Macready playing 
Romont; Wallack, Charalois; Terry, Rochfort; and Mrs. 
W. West, Beaumelle. It was repeated on January 7, and 
bade fair to prove a great attraction, when a serious 
illness which befell Macready interrupted its career. He 
suffered from inflammation of the diaphragm, was for some 
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time in imminent danger, and, on rising from his sick-bed 
(as he himself tells us), left the vivacity of youth behind 
him. An anecdote, recorded by his enemy Bunn, but 
doubtless founded on fact, relates to this illness. Elliston, 
on calling one day to inquire for him, ‘was admitted 
into the chamber of the sick tragedian, who faintly 
implied a belief in his approaching dissolution.” The 
manager, deeply impressed, spoke some words of en- 
couragement, and glided on tiptoe from the room. He 
had not reached the bottom of the staircase when some 
one, in a whisper, called him back. He approached the 
sufferer’s bedside, “in the conviction that some posthu- 
mous attention was about to be required of him ;” when, 
to his astonishment, the dying man feebly but eagerly 
whispered, ‘“ Elliston, do you think that Rod Roy, reduced 
to two acts, would be a good afterpiece for my benefit ?” 
Elliston, no doubt, left the house reassured as to 
Macready’s chances of life. 

It was more than three months before Macready was 
able to resume duty, and in the mean time many things 
had happened. The notorious case of Cox v. Kean 
had been tried while his illness was at its height ; 
Kean’s ill-advised attempts to outface British pharisaism 
had occupied the public mind; and yet another 
theatrical scandal, the case of Miss Foote v. Hayne, had 
intervened to divert attention from the drama proper. 
Reappearing as Romont on April 11, Macready found 
that the success of three months before had been for- 
gotten, and the piece was soon withdrawn. On the 
other hand, Knowles’s William Tell, produced on May 
11, survived the insufficient rehearsal of the first per- 
formance, and proved a lasting success. Though turgid 
and long-winded even beyond the playwright’s wont, it 
contains some effectively, overwrought scenes which 
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suited Macready’s style. Mrs. Bunn played Tell’s wife, 
and the infant prodigy, Clara Fisher, created the 
important part of the boy Albert. For his benefit (June 
2) Macready acted Henry V. and Rob Roy (the play- 
goers of those days liked to have their money’s worth), 
and for Harley’s benefit he resumed his old part of 
Gambia, for the last time in London. 

The remainder of the year 1825 and the first three 
months of 1826 were devoted partly to provincial 
engagements, partly to rest in a country retreat near 
Denbigh. An article in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 
1825, embittered the commencement of this partial 
holiday, causing Macready at least as much annoyance 
as his dispute with the John Bull. It was entitled, 4 
Letter to Charles Kemble, Esg., and R. W. Elliston, £sq., 
on the Present State of the Stage, the signature of ‘“ Philo- 
Dramaticus” being assumed by the Rev. W. Harness. 
Inquiring into the depressed state of the national drama, 
the author laid the fault at the door of “your GREAT 
Actors—I mean your soi-disant GREAT ACTORS—Messrs. 
Kean, Young, and Macready.” ‘Their refusal to attach 
themselves permanently to a stock company, their demand 
for short engagements at high salaries, and their self- 
seeking tyranny over dramatic authors, constitute the 
head and front of their offending. 


“They must have tragedies written to suit their personal 
tricks—I beg pardon, their peculiarities. . . . The history of 
the lately rejected tragedy of Azenz¢ [by Harness’s intimate . 
friend, Miss Mitford] is strikingly illustrative of the evils that 
attend the operation of the present system. . . . The play 
was completed and shown to Mr. Macready. He was 
delighted with the production. The chief part was very 
effective both in language and situation, and only required 
a very few and slight alterations to render it worthy the 
abilities of any of the gveat actors. He wished an entirely 
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new first act; this was indispensable that Rienzi might be 
introduced striking to the earth an injurious Patrician, .. . 
because this circumstance had peculiarly pleased Mr. 
Macready’s fancy when a boy at school. To make room for 
the introduction of this new incident, the second and third 
acts ... were to be compressed into one. The fifth act, 
was to be rewritten, that the character of Rienzi might, to 
the very dropping of the curtain, hold its paramount station 
on the stage. All these alterations were te be made zw a 
fortnight, the authoress was then to. .™. superintend in 
person the rehearsals and geting up of the piece... . Ina 
fortnight she called on Mr. Macready with the manuscript. 
To her utter astonishment he received her with the greatest 
coolness: ‘There was no hurry for her play. The managers 
had another piece at the theatre which must at all events be 
produced first ; and it was very improbable her play could 
be acted at all’ This other piece was Zhe Fatal Dowry of 
Massinger. 

“Persons of distinguished talent will ees as they 
have ceased, to write for the stage. ... Who are your 
successful authors? Planché and Agno Poole and 
Kenney ; names so ignoble in the world of literature that 
they have no circulation beyond the green-room. . . . It is 
no longer, the play, but the actors, that the public are called 
to see... . I have seen Mrs. Siddons go through the part 
of Constance, of Isabella, of Belvidera, of Mrs. Beverley, 
almost without a single burst of applause ; there have been 
nothing but tears and sobs to interrupt the silence. . . . But 
this style of simple and natural acting has passed away. The 
actor of forty pounds a night comes forth to astonish. He is 
a sort of rhetorical Merry Andrew; and all his excellence 

_ consists in the exhibition of a certain round of tricks. ... 
Every start, every rant, every whisper, is followed by rounds 
of applause, and by these [the audience] estimate his merits. 
The mob are collected to see an enormously paid actor, who 
acts only for twelve nights, and their expectations must not 
be disappointed. If they returned home without having been 
wonderfully astonished, without having something extra- 
ordinary and monstrous to relate, they would begin to suspect 


that the performer did not deserve his wages. The con- 
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sequence is that Messrs. Young, Kean, and Macready—Mr. 
Young in a degree less than the other two—have introduced 
a manner of acting more forced, heavy, exaggerated, and 
unnatural than perhaps ever disgraced the stage since 
England had a regular theatre to boast of.” 


I have quoted this long passage because, in spite of 
obvious exaggerations, it contains a certain leaven of 
truth, and at least represents the views then held with 
regard to the stage by a large number of educated men. 
Macready declares the account of his dealings with Miss 
Mitford to be “false and libellous ;” but it was certainly 
not quite unfounded. What the writer failed to see was 
that the weakness of the authors, rather than the egoism 
of the actors, lay at the root of the evil. No playwright 
of really commanding talent was ever tyrannized over 
by his actors, though the greatest playwrights, from 
Shakespeare downwards, have not disdained to fit 
particular actors with parts “cut to their measure.” 

In the spring of 1826 Macready played a short 
engagement (April 10 to May 1g) at Drury Lane, now 
nominally under the management of William Gore 
Elliston, a son of the Great Lessee. He attempted no new 
character. He was the Hotspur in Henry 2V. Part J. 
when Elliston made the attempt to play Falstaff, which 
brought his career at Drury Lane to an inglorious close. 
At rehearsal Macready thought Elliston the best Falstaff 
he had ever seen, but on the night of performance 
(May 11) he was feeble and ineffective. When the play 
was repeated, four nights later, he struggled on until, in 
the last act, he reeled and fell upon the stage. The 
disaster was generally attributed to drink, but Macready 
avers that it was really due to physical weakness com- 
bined with an overdose of ether. 

After fulfilling some provincial engagements, Macready, 
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with his wife and sister, sailed from Liverpool for New 
York on September 2, 1826, arriving on the 27th of the 
same month. As to the details of this tour I have not 
been able to learn much, but there is no doubt that it 
was thoroughly successful. His impresario was Stephen 
Price, one of the first of a long line of American specu- 
lative showmen, who was lessee of Drury Lane Theatre 
during this very winter. Macready made his first ap- 
pearance at the Park Theatre, New York, on October 2, 
in the character of Virginius, and was warmly received 
both by the public and the press.) He may not have 
been much gratified on finding himself described in one 
of the leading papers as “second only to Mr. Cooper ;” * 
but there must have been solace in the fact that another 
critic credited him, not only with genius, but with great 
personal beauty. It seems to have been recognized, on 
the whole, that of all the tragedians who had appeared 
on the American stage, only Cooke and” Kean were to 
be regarded as his peers. ‘Though it was five years since 
Junius Brutus Booth had crossed the Atlantic, he had 
not yet attained the height of his fame; Forrest, the 
first native-born tragedian, was but a youth of twenty, 
though already rising into note; and such actors as 
Holman and Conway were evidently on a lower plane 
of talent. Kean’s second American tour, ill-advised and 
humiliating, had taken place during the previous winter, 
and it is possible that the unpopularity of his predecessor 
may have reacted to the advantage of Macready, whose 
conduct, both in private life and towards his audiences, 
was so different. At Boston, where the most serious 
anti-Kean riots had occurred, Macready was received 


* Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, the pupil of William Godwin. 


He was an actor of fine endowment, marred by carelessness and 
defective training. 
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with enthusiasm, both on his first visit in November, 
1826, and during a return engagement in the following 
March. He also appeared at Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Albany, and seems to have visited Niagara. In New 
York he played no fewer than five short engagements 
—in October and December, 1826, and in February, 
April, and May, 1827. In the third series of perform- 
ances Conway appeared with him, playing Jaffier to 
his Pierre, Charalois to his Romont, Faulconbridge to 
his John, the Prince of Wales to his Henry IV., and 
Brutus to his Cassius. He took his farewell benefit in 
New York on June 4, playing Macbeth and Delaval, and 
seems to have returned to England shortly afterwards. 

During the season 1827-28 Drury Lane was still 
under the management of Stephen Price. On the open- 
ing night Charles Kean made his first appearance on 
any stage in the part of Young Norval, and continued 
to perform at intervals throughout the season, while 
Liston, Wallack, Ellen Tree, and Miss Foote also be- 
longed to the company. Macready appeared on Novem- 
ber 12 as Macbeth, to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. W. 
West. It was at this time that the German traveller, 
Prince Piickler-Muskau, saw him in Macbeth, and re- 
corded * his striking excellence in the murder-scene, the 
banquet-scene, and the last act. He praises the stage 
management, but ridicules the fashionable flowered- 
chintz dressing-gown which Macready threw over his 
armour in obedience to Lady Macbeth’s advice that he 
should get his nightgown on. 

Early in 1828 Macready played Ribemont, Marshal 
of France, in an historical play by Reynolds, “founded on 
Shirley and Beaumont and Fletcher,” entitled, Zdward 
the Black Prince. A gentleman informed Genest that 


* ‘Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” iv. 255. 
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the plays of Fletcher from which Reynolds borrowed 
were Philaster, Bonduca, and The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
“He could not pretend to describe Zow Reynolds had 
contrived to jumble his materials together—he only 
knew that the thing was done, and that he witnessed 
the damnation of the piece.” No better fate awaited 
Lord Porchester’s tragedy of Don Pedro, in which (March 
to) Macready played Henry of Trastamar.. There were 
one or two strong situations in the piece, but it was on 
the whole tedious and ineffective. Macready played 
Posthumus for his benefit (May 23), to Miss Foote’s 
Imogen and Cooper's Iachimo. Bunn states that Price, 
finding him unattractive, sacrificed sixteen nights of his 
engagement, though he had nevertheless to pay the 
stipulated £20 for each night. As Macready played 
only twenty-four times (not counting his benefit), Bunn 
is no doubt right. There was certainly no love lost 
between actor and manager. Macready one evening 
suggested to Price that, as the bill was unusually long, 
he might cut out the music in Macbeth. “I can’t very 
well do that,” replied the manager ; “ but Pll cut out the 
part of Macbeth, if you like.” 

During this season (1827-28) a company of English 
actors, under the management of Abbott, gave a series 
of performances in Paris, which has left its mark upon 
the history both of the French drama and of French 
music. Their first play was Zhe Rivals (Odéon, Sep- 
tember 6, 1827), in which Liston played Acres; Chippen- 
dale, Sir Anthony ; and Miss Smithson, Lydia Languish. 
Two days later Liston appeared as Tony Lumpkin; and 
on September 11 Charles Kemble*played Hamlet to the 
Ophelia of Miss Smithson. This was the fateful evening 
which revealed to Alexandre Dumas the full possibilities 
of the romantic drama, and inspired Hector Berlioz with 
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the great passion of his life. Harriet Smithson (the 
French called her Henriette) was regarded in London 
as a third-rate performer with an Irish brogue; in Paris 
she found herself a great actress, a second O’Neill. 
“The success of Shakespeare,” wrote Berlioz, “ height- 
ened by the enthusiastic efforts of all the new literary 
school, whose leaders were Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny, was surpassed by the 
success of Miss Smithson ;” and, though Berlioz is 
scarcely an impartial historian, contemporary documents 
fully bear out this statement. Yet the success of Shake- 
speare was undoubtedly great. He came in the nick 
of time. The romantic revolution had set in (Victor 
Hugo’s Cromwell was the literary event of this very 
winter), and its ringleaders were prepared in advance to 
accept the name of Shakespeare as a watchword. “It 
was the first time,’ wrote Dumas, “‘that the stage had 
shown me real passions animating men and women of 
flesh and blood.” 

Miss Smithson played Juliet and Desdemona, to Charles 
Kemble’s Romeo and Othello. Then Miss Foote ap- 
peared as Letitia Hardy, Lady Teazle, and Violante, 
and was pronounced (to her no small disgust, we may 
believe) an imitator of “la belle Smidson.” On October 
4 the company removed to the Théatre Italien (Salle 
‘avart), but afterwards returned once or twice to the 
Odéon. Miss Smithson made her chief success in Jane 
Shore, about the middle of October, and afterwards 
played Belvidera, Portia, and Cordelia. On April 7, 
1828, Macready made his first appearance, as Macbeth. 
The house was crowded, the places of honour being 
occupied by “S.A.R. Mgr. le duc d'Orléans et toute 
sa famille, et S.A.R. Mapame, duchesse de Berry.” 
The majority of the French public was not yet reconciled 
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to the “strange inequalities which disfigure the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare.” They rebelled against the 
Witches in JZacbeth, and the handkerchief in Of¢he/lo. 
But Macready’s personal success was great. The Journal 
des Débats, noticing his first appearance, spoke of him 
as a fine actor, full of skill, energy, fire, and intelligence. 
His play of expression, said the critic, redeemed the 
irregularity of his features, while his voice, in its lower 
register, possessed tones which penetrated to the very 
soul. He did not fulfil the writer’s ideal of Macbeth, 
perhaps because that gentleman credited himself with 
a singularly profound insight into Shakespeare’s inten- 
tions. ‘‘ Abbott,” he continued, “dans le rdle de Mac- 
dulph, est pur, correct, et élégant ;” but Miss Smithson’s 
Lady Macbeth he admitted to be feeble. Between the 
“th and the 25th of April Macready played Macbeth 
thrice, and Virginius four times. After Virginius, says 
Jules Janin, “on trouva, pendant vingt-quatre heures, 
que Macready était Pégal de Talma.” “Who would 
believe,” cried the critic of Za Réunion, on paradox 
intent, “that this man, to whom Nature has refused 
everything—voice, carriage, and physiognomy — could 
rival our Talma, for whom she had left nothing undone ? 
This prodigy, which is related of Lekain, was yesterday 
realized by Macready.” The general complaint was that 
the performance was too harrowing. ‘Towards the end 
of April Macready returned to London, and Kean took 
his place,. being received with comparative coolness. 
After the close of his Drury Lane engagement, Macready 
paid a second visit to Paris, appearing eight times between 
June 23 and July 21. His parts were Virginius, William 
Tell, Hamlet, and Othello, in all of which his success 
was great. ‘At his entrance as William Tell,” says the 
Dévais, “and more than thirty times during the perform- 
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ance, salvos of applause proved to him that a French 
pit has ears for the language of truth in whatever idiom 
it may be couched. Protracted acclamations pursued 
him even after the fall of the curtain.” At the close of 
his last performance as Othello, a police ordinance for- 
bidding actors to appear before the curtain was evaded 
by a number of enthusiastic young men, who haled him, 
still in costume, from his dressing-room into the orchestra, 
and thence lifted him over the footlights. Well might he 
write to his wife, “‘I am considerably fatigued, as I play 
in earnest here, and feel it for some days afterwards; but 
I am more than repaid in the sort of transport that seems 
excited among the literary and fashionable.” 

During the seasons of 1828-29 and 1829-30 Macready 
did not appear in London, but devoted himself, with 
intervals of rest, to starring engagements in the provinces. 
On April 11, 1829, his father died at Bristol, aged seventy- 
four, and Macready seems to have afforded a good deal 
of aid to his widow, who retained the management of the 
theatre. It is reported that in January, 1830, he one night 
played Macbeth in Portsmouth to ten persons in the boxes 
and a proportionately scanty audience in the pit; anda few 
weeks later we find him selling an Irish engagement to 
Alfred Bunn for £600, and then remitting £100 of the 
price, “in consequence of the ill-success of the engage- 
ment.” Yet, on the whole, his provincial rounds must have 
been fairly remunerative. His total income amounted, in 
1828, to £2361, and in 1829 to £2265; so that even if 
we suppose his investments to have brought him in £500 
a year, his professional receipts would still come to the 
respectable sum of over £1750. As his first child, 
Christina Letitia, was not born until December 26, 1830, 
he was spared, at this period, the morbid anxiety to secure 
a provision for his family which tortured him in after-years. 

G 
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On October 18, 1830, he made his “ first appearance 
these two years” at Drury Lane, now under the 
management of Captain Polhill, a wealthy amateur, and 
Alexander Lee, a musician. Virginius was his opening 
part, to the Icilius of Wallack, and the Virginia of Miss 
Phillips. For fourteen successive weeks he played Joseph 
Surface every Tuesday to Farren’s Sir Peter, Dowton’s 
Sir Oliver, Wallack’s Charles and Miss Chester’s Lady 
Teazle. Among other legitimate parts he acted Pierre, 
King John, and Hastings, to the Belvidera, Constance, 
and Jane Shore of a new actress, Miss Huddart, who was 
afterwards, under the name of Mrs. Warner, closely 
associated with his career. Wallack’s performance in 
The Brigand was the great popular attraction of the 
autumn ; but on December 15 Macready added to his 
repertory a part which was destined to rank among his 
great achievements—the gloomy and conscience-stricken 
Werner. ‘The fact that he was able to breathe life into 
Byron’s dull, diffuse, and ill-written play appears to me, 
I confess, one of the most convincing proofs that he was 
really a great actor. Two other “creations” belong to 
this season—Don Leo in Zhe Pledge ; or, Castilian Honour 
(April 8, 1831), and Alfred the Great in Knowles’s play 
of that name (April 28). Zhe Pledge was a bald version, 
by James Kenney, of Victor Hugo’s Hernani, produced 
in Paris more than a year before amid the tumultuous 
scenes so vividly described by Théophile Gautier. In 
London it was well received, the Zimes according it the 
then unusual honour of a whole column of criticism. 
‘The mounting, however, was miserable, and the managers 
seem to have been anxious to shelve the piece. Mac- 
ready’s part was Don Leo (Ruy Gomez) ; Wallack played 
Hernani ; Cooper, Charles V. ; and Miss Phillips, Donna 
Zanthe (Doha Sol). Knowles’s Alfred was played ten 
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times running, and fifteen times in all, the numerous 
allusions to the “ patriot king” being applied to William 
IV., and much applauded ; but the part was not strong 
enough to hold its place in Macready’s repertory. | This 
season, however, witnessed his first appearance as Mr. 
Oakly in The Jealous Wife, afterwards the most popular 
of his few comedy parts. He acted it with “careless 
nonchalance,” said the Zymes, up to the last scene, “ which 
cannot be too highly praised.” For his benefit (May 27) 
he played Coriolanus, to the Volumnia of Miss Huddart, 
and Puff in Zhe Critic. 

During the following season (1831-32) Drury Lane 
was under the management of Captain Polhill. The 
attraction of the winter was the ‘‘Grand Oriental 
Spectacle” of Ayder Ali; or, The Lions of Mysore, in 
which a whole menagerie of animals, including boa-con- 
strictors and an elephant, figured on the scene. In the 
spring of 1832 a version of Lobert le Diadle, entitled, 
The Demon; or, The Mystic Branch, was very popular. 
Against such competitors ‘the legitimate” stood a bad 
chance, and Macready acted only fifty-two times in all, as 
against ninety-nine times in the previous season. Werner 
(October 4) was his opening part, and was followed 
by a round of stock characters. On December 5 he 
appeared as Richard III., “first time these eight years,” 
said the play-bill ; but, as a matter of fact, he had not 
played the part in London since the spring of 1821. 
His only new part was Scroope in Zhe Merchant of 
London, a poor play by T. J. Serle, actor, stage-manager, 
and author. It was well received on the first night, but had 
no real vitality. For his benefit (May 14) Macready acted 
Leontes and Petruchio ; and on May 30, when Charles 
Young bade farewell to the stage at Covent Garden, 
Macready played the Ghost to his retiring rival’s Hamlet. 
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The season of 1832-33 was more eventful. Macready’s 
opening part was Rolla (September 28), and on October 
he appeared as Colberg in Serle’s tragedy, Zhe House of 
Colberg. Though the play was feeble as a whole, the 
last two acts offered fine opportunities for the morose 
vehemence in which Macready excelled. The death of 
Sir Walter Scott having occurred, in September, Hod Roy 
was revived on October 13, and was foilowed by a grand 
Waverley Pageant, which curiously illustrates the taste of 
the times :— 


“ Scene I.—View of Abbotsford (the residence of the lately 
deceased Poet), painted expressly by Mr. Stanfield ; to which 
celebrated place will be introduced, in commemoration of 
Scotland’s Immortal Bard, a Pilgrimage of the Principal 
Dramatic Characters his genius has created, in imitation of 
the honours paid to Shakespeare in the celebrated Jubilee. 

“ Scene I].—The Poet’s Study at Abbotsford, Exhibiting 
an arrangement of the Characters round his Bust and Vacant 
Chair, concluding with a Grand Scenic Apotheosis of the 
Minstrel of the North, the Coronach from Zhe Lady of the 
Lake, to be sung by Mr. Braham and full chorus. 

“ORDER OF THE PAGEANT: The Bard (from The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel), Waverley, The Fortunes of Nigel, Guy 
Mannering, The Bride of Lammermoor, Rob Roy, Ivanhoe, 
The Antiquary, The Heart of Midlothian, Peveril of the 


Peak, The Lady of the Lake, The Legend of Montrose, 
Kenilworth.” 


Macready not only acted in the drama (or opera, as it 
was then called), but figured as the central personage of 
the Rob Roy group in the Pageant. On November to 
he played Kitely in a careful revival of Every Man in 
his Humour, with Power as Bobadil, Farren as Brain- 
worm, Dowton as Justice Clement, Harley as Master 
Stephen, and Mrs. Nisbett as Dame Kitely. Notwith- 
standing this strong cast, the play was repeated only 
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once. Kean, whose race was now almost run, appeared 
early in November, and on the 26th he and Macready 
acted together for the first time, as Othello and Iago. 
Greatly to Macready’s disgust, Kean resorted to the old 
trick of always standing a pace or two further up the 
stage than his interlocutor, who was thus forced to ap- 
pear in profile to the audience. At the close of the 
performance, says Bunn, who was Polhill’s stage-manager, 
Macready “bounced into my room,” and vowed that he 
would play no more with so unfair an actor. “He 
finally wound up by saying, ‘And pray what is the— 
next p—lay you ex—pect me to appear in—with that 
low—man?’ I replied that I would send him word. 
I went up into Kean’s dressing-room, where I found 
him scraping the colour off his face, and sustaining the 
operation by copious draughts of cold brandy and water. 
On my asking him what play he would next appear in 
with Macready, he ejaculated, ‘How the blank should 
I know what the blank plays in?’” They appeared, as 
a matter of fact, in no other play; they did not even 
alternate the leading parts in Othe/o. Macready played 
Iago ten times to Kean’s Othello, and once to Cooper’s, 
Kean being too ill to act. The last joint performance 
took place on February 8, 1833, and on May 25 Macready 
was one of the pall-bearers at Kean’s funeral. A new 
part of a ridiculous order which he performed during this 
season was that of Lord Bellenden in Mex of Pleasure, 
by Don Telesforo de Trueba, a Spaniard who wrote in 
English, A German opera company, with Schroder- 
Devrient as its star, was one of the attractions of the 
season, in the course of which, too, the “ matchless” and 
ill-fated Malibran made her first appearance on the Eng- 
lish stage. Both these great artists sang, and Taglioni 
danced, on Macready’s benefit-night (June 10), when he 
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played Joseph Surface. He at one time intended to 
play Charles Surface, but wisely changed his mind. 
Perhaps he remembered the story of John Philip Kemble 
and ‘“‘ Charles’s Martyrdom.” 

At Swansea, during the recess of 1833, Macready 
played King Lear for the first time. ‘“ How?” he writes 
in his diary. ‘Certainly not well, not so well as I re- 
hearsed it; crude fictitious voice, no point—in short, 
a failure!” It afterwards became one of his best Shake- 
spearian performances. 

Towards the end of May, 1833, the public and the 
players alike were astonished to learn that the 


“ . .. houses twain 
Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane” 


had passed into the hands of one man, and that man 
Alfred Bunn. As a journalist, a speculative country 
impresario, an experienced stage-manager, and the hus- 
band of Mrs. Bunn, this gentleman was tolerably well 
known in the theatrical world. He had little education, 
no literary culture, a shady private character, plenty of 
fluency and effrontery, a fine stock of ingenuous snob- 
bishness, and withal a sort of rough good-nature, not 
wholly unsympathetic. We may pretty safely conjecture 
that Thackeray had him in his eye when he drew Mr. 
Dolphin, “the great manager from London,” who lured 
the Fotheringay away from her Chatteris admirers. ‘He 
was a tall, portly gentleman, with a hooked nose, and a 
profusion of curling brown hair and whiskers ; his coat 
was covered with the richest frogs-braiding and velvet. 
He had under-waistcoats, many splendid rings, jewelled 
pins, and-neck-chains.” I have before me a portrait of 
Alfred Bunn, to which this description (all but the single 
word “ tall”) applies exactly. As a manager he was 
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sanguine, improvident, happy-go-lucky, and (like his 
master, Elliston) devoted to the catchpenny methods of 
the showman. His character and habits, in short, were 
altogether antipathetic to Macready, who regarded with 
justified forebodings the freak of fortune which made 
** Bunny,” as his friends loved to call him, the autocrat 
of the legitimate drama. 

His first measure was to strike a blow at the large 
salaries which he considered the ruin of the stage, and 
to re-establish the “maximum” of Sheridan and Harris 
(420 a week). This step, which naturally enraged “the 
profession,” was a futile attempt to stem the oncoming 
tide of free-trade, and revert to a bygone order of things. 
I have not been able to ascertain whether Macready, 
in engaging with Bunn for the season 1833-34, con- 
sented to this self-denying ordinance. Certain it is that 
he joined the Drury Lane company, and appeared on the 
opening night of the season as Prospero in Dryden and 
Davenant’s version of Zhe Tempest, to which, ‘‘by way 
of being extra legitimate,” Bunn added Comus as an 
afterpiece. The new manager was determined not to 
let his principal tragedian rust in idleness. Between the 
5th and the 30th of October Macready appeared fifteen 
times, playing Prospero, Macbeth, Mr. Oakly, Pierre, 
Biron (in Jsadel/a), Posthumus, the Stranger, Wolsey, 
Hotspur, Werner, and Leontes. As the season went on 
his appearances were less frequent. On November 21, 
struggling against illness, insufficient rehearsal, and de- 
plorable mounting, he played Antony to the Cleopatra 
of Miss Phillips, but made of it only “a hasty, unpre- 
pared, unfinished performance.” A few days later he 
offered Bunn a premium to release him from his engage- 
ment, which Bunn, in a conciliatory letter, declined to 
do. The horsemanship of Ducrow attracted crowds to 
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the pantomime of S¢ George and the Dragon, and in the 
early spring Bunn produced a successful adaptation of 
Scribe’s Bertrand et Raton, under the title of Zhe Minis- 
ter and the Mercer. Thus Macready was not greatly in 
request until after Easter, when a grand spectacular pro- 
duction of Byron’s Sardanapalus was announced. The 
part of Myrrha was assigned to Ellen Tree; but just as 
the rehearsals were drawing to a close, Bunn received 
a letter from Paris which altered his plans. It was an 
offer from Mrs. Mardyn, the actress whose name had 
been associated with Byron’s in the scandalous chronicle 
of 1815, to play the part of Myrrha, which, she declared, 
had been written for her. ‘My late regretted friend,” 
the writer stated, “ever paid me the flattering compli- 
ment that in his portraiture of the ‘Ionian Myrrha,’ I 
had been associated by his muse in every image of her 
trance, and that if ever the poem strayed into publicity, 
beyond the closet, it was his wish that the Greek girl’s 
sandals should be worn by me.” Bunn promptly came 
to terms with ‘‘Madame la Baronne de St. Dizier,” as 
Mrs. Mardyn now called herself, and announced the 
postponement of the production in order that the design 
of the ‘Noble Author” might be fulfilled. But alas! 
one illness after another prevented Madame la Baronne 
from leaving Paris, and Bunn finally concluded (on in- 
sufficient evidence, I think) that the whole correspond- 
ence was a hoax, in which the real Mrs. Mardyn had no 
hand. The part was restored to Ellen Tree, and the 
play produced on April 10, with some success. Accord- 
ing to Macready, Cooper, the stage-manager (who played 
Salemenes), was ‘“‘as capable of directing the mise en 
scene of a play as a man devoid of information, industry, 
genius, or talent may be supposed to be.” It was of 
him that Malibran said, “C’est un hétel garni, dont 
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lappartement le plus élevé est ordinairement le plus mal 
meublé.” The mounting, though far inferior to that of 
Charles Kean’s revival of the same play at the Princess’s, 
passed muster with the public of that day, and Sarda- 
napalus had a considerable run. A revival of Henry ZV. 
Fart [f., with the Coronation Spectacle, was also fairly 
attractive, Macready resuming his old part of the King. 
For his benefit (May 23) he played: King Lear for the 
first time in London, purging the text of Tate’s absurdi- 
ties, but not yet venturing to restore the Fool. He was 
“as nervous as on the first night he acted in London,” 
and did himself no justice in the first two acts. In the 
third act, however, he improved, and the performance 
was, on the whole, a success. Before the season closed 
he gave three performances at Covent Garden, repeating 
Lear twice, and playing Hamlet once. 

On Monday, July 28, Sheridan Knowles took a fare- 
well benefit at the Victoria Theatre before starting for 
America. There had been some estrangement between 
him and Macready, who, by way of heaping coals of fire 
on his old friend’s head, for what he called his “ bad and 
base conduct,” offered to play Icilius to Knowles’s Vir- 
ginius on the night of his benefit. Knowles, however, 
would not hear of this self-abasement, and elected to 
play Siccius Dentatus to Macready’s Virginius, Wildéam 
Tell being performed as an afterpiece, with the author 
in the title-part. Macready also played Virginius for 
Abbott’s benefit, at the Opera House, on August 18. 

The winter season of 1834-35 Macready spent entirely 
in the country. On October 27, 1834, he wrote from 
Dublin to his friend Thomas Gaspey, editor of the 
Sunday Times— 

“JT suppose you know that 7am not engaged tn London. 
Mr. Bunn will not have me. I do not know the quality of 
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his new performer [Denvil, who made something of a success 
in Manfred, but failed lamentably in Othello], but presume 
he is satisfied that I may be dispensed with. This is rather 
hard, that so grievous a monopoly is to exclude an artist 
from the practice of his art, where his station gives him 


some right to appear. But cheapness is the order of the 
day.” 


During this engagement in Dublin, Zze Prida/, adapted 
by Macready from Beaumont and Fletcher's Maza’s 
Tragedy, was produced for the first time, with Macready 
as Melantius. . Sheridan Knowles had contributed three 
scenes to the adaptation, and some misunderstanding as 
to their respective shares in the work seems to have 
caused the coolness between them to which I have just 
alluded. 

At the end of December, 1834, Macready embarked 
on a managerial speculation at Bath and Bristol, in 
partnership with a Mr. Woulds. The heading of the 
play-bills (written by Macready) ‘announced a ‘“ Comsi- 
NATION OF TALENT 7without precedent in this or any theatre 
out of the Metropolis, and at present defying competition on 
the part of the London theatres.” Macready and Mrs. 
Lovell were the tragic stars ; Dowton represented comedy ; 
and Mr, and Mrs. Wood (Miss Paton), popular vocalists 
of the period, strengthened the combination. Macready 
played all his popular parts, even Gambia, and at Bath, 
on February 24, he added a new part to his list—that of 
Ford in Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor ; Dowton playing 
Falstaff; and Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Fenton and Mrs. 
Ford. The “combination of talent,” though Farren 
joined it in the course of the spring, was not, on the 


whole, successful. Macready writes to Gaspey from 
Bristol, on March 5, 1835— 


“T have made up my mind not to play at the winter 
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theatres this season under any circumstances ; ¢he thing 7s 
too low down. We are playing here to SPLENDID HOUSES 
—again. Last week the Woods, Dowton, and self played 
on Monday in 7he Slave to £50 (!!!) at Bath; on Tuesday, 
Merry Wives of Windsor—£58 (!!!). There’s taste and 
patronage! Thursday, Hamlet—upwards of £100. Satur- 
day, Roé Roy—turned £100 again. HERE we have played the 
same pieces to considerably above £100 each night, and the 
boxes greatly taken for the remaining nights. . . . Dowton’s 
engagement has been a total failure. Bath is incapable of 
supporting its Theatre.” 


The parsimony of Bath more than counterbalanced the 
liberality of Bristol, and it was currently reported at the 
time that Macready lost 41000 by the speculation ; but 
this was probably an overestimate. 

Captain Polhill, having lost (as he told Planché) 
£50,000 in four seasons, withdrew his financial support 
from Bunn’s enterprise in December, 1834. The union 
of the two houses was dissolved at the end of the-season, 
and Bunn’s genius was forced to confine itself to the 
restricted empire of Drury Lane. With many misgivings, 
Macready agreed to join the Drury Lane company for 
the season 1835-36. His salary of £30 a week was to 
extend over thirty weeks and a half; he was to act (if 
called upon) four nights a week; to be subject to no 
forfeit or fine; and to possess a veto on any part which 
he might deem melodramatic. From the first the 
engagement was unfortunate. On the opening night 
(October 1) Macready, by his own confession, played 
Macbeth very badly, and “felt almost desperate.” His 
form improved as time went on, and before the 28th of 
the month he had played Jaques, Hamlet, Hotspur, 
Leontes, Lord Townly, and Othello—sixteen perform- 
ances in all. But now came the great success of Balfe’s 
Siege of Rochelle, followed by the still greater success of 
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Planché’s three-act drama, Zhe /ewess, founded upon 
La Juive of Scribe, “and got up with nearly as much 
splendour as the original.” Macready’s Shakespearian 
performances, even aided by the abnormal receipt due to 
a royal “command,” had produced an average of less 
than £220 a night, and Bunn could not afford to inter- 
rupt, for Macready’s sake, the run of entertainments 
which, combined in one bill, brought in an average 
receipt of £330. Macready had declined the part of 
Eleazar in Zhe Jewess, played by Vandenhoff, and the 
result was that he found himself entirely shelved from 
October 28 until February 3. His salary, of course, was 
duly paid him, though even that Bunn had proposed to 
reduce ; but this enforced idleness suited neither his pride 
nor his interest. That one of the two homes of the 
legitimate drama should be given up week after week to 
the unbroken run of an opera and a melodramatic 
spectacle, was undoubtedly an innovation, and in 
Macready’s eyes a degrading one. Moreover, Bunn had 
broken his contract to produce Zhe Bridal “immediately 
after Christmas,” thus depriving Macready of a consider- 
able addition to his income, on which he had calculated. 
Hence the relations between actor and manager became 
more and more strained as the season advanced. On 
February 3 Macready reappeared as Othello, and a 
week later he created the part of Bertulphe in Z%e 
Provost of Bruges, to the Constance of Ellen Tree. This 
tragedy was the work of G. W. Lovell, secretary of the 
Phoenix Life Assurance Company, and husband of the 
actress to whom the English stage.owes Jngomar and 
Parthenia. It was a vigorous work of the school of 
Knowles, and Macready, no doubt, entered heart and soul 
into the agonies of the merchant prince who falls from 
his high estate by reason of the discovery that he was 
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born a serf. His performance was much praised, but 
the tragedy failed, being played eight nights at an 
average loss of £90 a night. Meanwhile Zhe Jewess was 
still holding the bills, backed by Auber’s Bronze Horse, 
and a “grand chivalric entertainment,” entitled, Chevy 
Chase. Macready’s appearances were consequently rare 
—they numbered twenty-one in all between February 3 
and April 29—and the average receipt produced by his 
Shakespearian performances barely rose above £150. 
It now occurred to Bunn, in an unlucky moment, that he 
might combine tragedy with opera and spectacle. He 
accordingly announced Zhe Corsair (Zampa) for April 
16, with Macready in William Tell as an afterpiece, 
This was a sore indignity, but Macready submitted under 
protest. Emboldened by this partial victory, Bunn next 
announced for April 29 a “combined attraction,” con- 
sisting of the first three acts of Azchard [11., The Jewess, 
and the first act of Chevy Chase. <A truncated tragedy 
was almost, if not quite, as degrading as an afterpiece, 
and Macready worked himself into a state of frenzy over 
the matter. He thought of throwing up his engagement, 
but his solicitude for his children’s future forbade him 
to sacrifice £250. Once more he determined to submit ; 
but on April 28, the eve of the “day of wrath,” he 
wound up the entry in his diary with the words, “God 
knows I have very few friends here. I am very un- 
happy.” 

Unhappy he was, but rather in the multitude than the 
paucity of his friends. Their “ obstinate condolements ” 
over Bunn’s “scandalous and insulting proceeding” 
exasperated his exasperation. Even his old antagonist, 
Charles Kemble, commiserated him. He went to the 
theatre on the evening of Friday, April 29, “ tetchy and 
unhappy ;” but “pushed through the part in a sort of 
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desperate way as well as he could.” He left the stage a 
few minutes before nine o’clock to return to his dressing- 
room. His way lay past the door of Bunn’s office, and 
the chance proximity to the author of all his wrongs 
suddenly overcame his self-control. He threw open the 
door—there sat the manager at his writing-table, over 
which a shaded lamp cast a glow of light. ‘‘ I could not 
contain myself,” he writes. “I exclaimed, ‘ You damned 
scoundrel! how dare you use me in this manner?’ 
And going up to him as he sat on the other side of the 
table, I struck him, as he rose, a back-handed slap across 
the face.” At this point we may let Bunn take up the 
tale— 


“ After an ejaculation of ‘ There, you villain, take that— 
and that !’ I was knocked down, one of my eyes completely 
closed, the ankle of my left leg, which I am in the habit of 
passing round the leg of the chair when writing, violently 
sprained, my person plentifully soiled with blood, lamp-oil, 
and ink, the table upset, and Richard the Third holding me 
down. On my naturally inquiring if he meant to murder 
me, and on his replying in the affirmative, I made a struggle 
for it, threw him off, and... finally succeeded in getting 
him down on the sofa, where, mutilated as I was, I would 
have made him ‘remember ME,’ but for the interposition of 
the people who had soon filled the room.” 


It is evident from all accounts that, considering his 
bulk, and the fact of his being taken unawares, Bunn 
made a surprisingly good fight for it. He did his anta- 
gonist no great damage, beyond biting the little finger of 
his left hand ; but when the combatants were separated, 
the manager was clearly uppermost. Willmott the 
prompter, the call-boy, and others quickly came to the 
rescue. Macready retreated to his dressing-room, where 
his friends, Wallace, Forster, and Dow, soon arrived to 
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hold a council of war. Bunn, on the other hand, was 
conveyed to bed. He did not leave the house for three 
weeks, and then hobbled to the theatre on crutches, to 
superintend Malibran’s last rehearsals in Zhe Maid of 
Artois. 

Macready’s part in the affair was certainly not dignified, 
If there had been any premeditation about it, the assault 
would even have been cowardly. But he more than 
expiated the offence in the anguish of spirit it caused 
him. It was a notorious victory of that worser part in 
his nature against which he was for ever struggling. He 
happened to take up Johnson’s “ Life of Savage” on the 
following day, when ‘‘ the idea of murder presented itself 
so painfully and strongly to his mind, that he turned 
directly for relief to another subject.” Moreover, the 
newspaper placards, “ Great Fight. B—nn and M——y,” 
the paragraphs, the caricatures, the gossip and comment 
on the affair, were torture to his soul. “It makes me 
sick to think of it,’ he wrote. Yet in this respect he 
escaped more easily than might have been expected. 
Bunn was no favourite with the general public, whose 
verdict, on the whole, seems to have been, ‘‘Serve him 
right!” Osbaldiston, who was running Covent Garden 
Theatre at reduced prices, at once offered Macready an 
engagement, and on May 11, twelve days after the 
assault, he appeared as Macbeth. “The pit—indeed, 
the house,” he says, ‘‘ rose and waved hats and handker- 
chiefs, cheering in the most fervent and enthusiastic 
manner.” He made a short speech at the end of the 
tragedy, alluding to the “annoying and mortifying pro- 
vocations” to which he had been subjected “in cold 
blood,” but at the same time expressed his regret for “an 
intemperate and imprudent act, for which he felt, and 
should never cease to feel, the deepest and most poignant 
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self-reproach.” It is evident that, in the end, the event 
brought him an access of popularity. Weighing one 
thing with another, the public did not actively condemn 
his conduct, and the whole affair was a_ brilliant 
advertisement. 

At Covent Garden, Virginius followed Macbeth, and 
on May 18 the bill announced that ‘“‘ Miss Helen Faucit 
will act for the first time with Mr. Macready,” her part 
being Mrs. Haller in Zhe Stranger. For Macready’s 
benefit, on May 26, Talfourd’s Zoz was performed for the 
first time with complete success, Miss Ellen Tree playing 
Clemanthe. It was suggested that Talfourd should go 
on the stage in response to the applause of the audience ; 
but to such an unprecedented proposal Macready said, 
“On no account in the world.” As it happened to be 
the author’s birthday, the event was celebrated by a 
supper at his house. “I was happily placed,” writes 
Macready, “between Wordsworth and Landor, with 
Browning opposite.” Happily placed, indeed! Forster, 
Stanfield, and Ellen Tree were also present, along with 
—guests less congenial to Macready—Miss Mitford and 
the Rev. W. Harness.. As the assault upon Bunn was 
not yet an “old, unhappy, far-off thing, or battle long 
ago,” Wordsworth perhaps showed less tact than might 


have been desired in quoting the lines from his own 
Borderers — 


“ Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
Tis done’; and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed.” 


Macready; however, does not seem to have noticed the 
allusion. ‘I felt tranquilly happy,” he writes. 
For Osbaldiston’s benefit, on May 30, Julius Cesar 
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was revived, with Sheridan Knowles as Brutus, Macready 
as Cassius, and Charles Kemble in his great character of 
Mark Antony. The Bunn affair had led to a formal 
reconciliation between Kemble and Macready, who, how- 
ever, writes of this performance, “I do not think my 
reception was quite so long as Kemble’s, or I did not 
use sufficient generalship with it.’ The eighth represen- 
tation of /oz brought the season to a close on June 11. 
From the second night onwards Miss Faucit had _re- 
placed Ellen Tree as Clemanthe. 

It had been supposed at first that Bunn would challenge 
Macready, who was ready to go out if called upon. The 
wily manager, however, took refuge in the plea that his 
adversary’s conduct had deprived him of all right to 
be treated as a gentleman. He chose the more pacific 
course of suing him for assault, and as Macready allowed 
judgment to go by default, the issue was reduced to an 
assessment of damages. Thesiger, afterwards Lord Chelms- 
ford, was Bunn’s counsel, while Talfourd appeared for 
Macready. It cannot be said that Talfourd’s advocacy 
did much for Macready’s case. His address to the jury, 
full of cajolery and empty rhetoric, is a fine example of 
the Buzfuz style. 


“ Shakespeare !” cried the learned Serjeant—“ the mighty 
magic of the name is enough—Shakespeare, in whose mighty 
name the British drama originated, and still has its being— 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare’s representative, Mr. Mac- 
ready, were to be shelved, that the words of the songs of The 
Maid of Artois should be given to the public. How polite, 
how modest, is Mr. Bunn! Mr. Bunn’s poetry against Shake- 
speare’s Richard III,/ ... Mr. Macready felt injured and 
insulted ; he struck Mr. Bunn; a scuffle ensued ; genius, and 
right, and strength triumphed—Mr. Bunn was the sufferer!” 


The attempt to represent Macready as a victim to 
H 
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Bunn’s literary vanity was too flagrant a piece of special 
pleading even for a British jury. The truth, though it 
was not Talfourd’s cue to admit it, was that “ Shakespeare 
and Shakespeare’s representative” did not draw, whereas 
opera and spectacle did. The fortunes of the season 
(unforeseen, of course, at its outset) had made Macready 
a white elephant on the manager’s hands, and he treated 
the haughty and supersensitive tragedian with little con- 
sideration and less tact. Macready accused him of 
attempting, by dint of deliberate and studied humilia- 
tions, to force him to throw up his engagement; but I 
find no evidence of any such far-reaching plan on Bunn’s 
part. The player’s professional position and dignity were 
nothing to the manager. He regarded actors as his natural 
enemies : they got all they could out of him ; he would get 
all he could out of them. We can scarcely believe that 
it would have done Macready’s position any grievous harm 
had he yielded with a good grace to the requirements of 
a manager who, after all, had paid him a large sum and 
received very little in return, In any case, even if he was 
right to be ‘jealous in honour,” he was obviously wrong 
in being so ‘‘ sudden and quick in quarrel.” The jury, 
despite Talfourd’s blandishments, awarded Bunn damages 
to the amount of £150. 

After some unimportant provincial engagements, Mac- 
ready returned to Covent Garden, where he had agreed 
with Osbaldiston for twenty-two weeks at £40 a week. 
His opening part was the favourite Macbeth (October 3), 
with Pritchard as Macduff, and Mrs. W. West as Lady 
Macbeth. 

Charles Kemble’s farewell performances drew crowded 
houses during the last three months of 1836. He 
played his great parts: of Faulconbridge, Cassio, and 
Antony, to Macready’s King John, Othello, and Brutus, 
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and also acted Hamlet, Macbeth, Mercutio, Shylock, 
and Petruchio, his last part being Benedick, to Miss 
Faucit’s Beatrice, on December 23. Osbaldiston was 
running the theatre at reduced prices (boxes, 4s. ; pit, 25. ; 
lower gallery, 1s.; upper gallery, 6¢.); but the rush to 
see the last of Kemble induced him to announce on the 
play-bill of Monday, November 21 (/ulius Cesar), that 
“Stalls had been fitted up in the Orchestra,” admission 
7s.; and this arrangement was adhered to throughout 
the season. 

On the fourth day of the new year (1837) a new 
dramatist made his first essay. Zhe Duchess de la 
Valliere, “by E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P.,” had been 
offered to Bunn in the spring of 1836; but the author 
making it a condition that the play should be accepted 
unread, Bunn very naturally declined. to buy a pig in a 
poke. At Covent Garden, Vandenhoff made a most 
unkingly Louis XIV.; Farren was ludicrously out of 
place as Lauzun; Miss Faucit acted La Vallitre; and 
Macready, Bragelone. ‘The play met with a mixed 
reception, and held the bill for eight nights only. That 
Macready should ever have accepted the part of Brage- 
lone is a strong proof of his friendship for Bulwer ; for 
the scenes between Louis, La Vallitre, and Madame de 
Montespan in the third act are the only really effective 
passages in the rambling, turgid, and unhealthy play. 
Another new dramatist was soon to have his turn, We 
have seen that at the /oz supper Macready sat opposite 
to Robert Browning. ‘On descending the staircase,” 
writes Mr. Browning, “‘he said, with an affectionate 
gesture, ‘ Will you not write me a tragedy, and save me 
from going to America?’” ~Mr. Browning responded in 
a letter which Macready accepted as one of the highest 
honours that had ever been paid him; but other occu- 
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pations prevented the poet from immediately fixing on 
a subject. At last he selected the story of Thomas 
Wentworth, and on the evening of Macready’s benefit 
(May 1) Swafford was produced for the first time. 
While the play was in rehearsal Macready had grave 
doubts as to its reception, which the event did not 
justify. He anticipated “ considerable opposition ;” but 
though the minor parts were badly filled, the play met 
with unmixed applause. ‘‘ Macready acted very finely,” 
Mr. Browning notes, “as did Miss Faucit. Pym received 
tolerable treatment. The rest—for the sake of whose 
incompetence the play had to be reduced by at least one- 
third of its dialogue—non ragioniam di lor!” Most of 
the critics complained of the obscurity of the action. 
“Events are implied, not stated,” said the John Bull ; 
“thoughts inferred, not uttered.” Even the more than 
friendly Examiner could not predict permanent success 
for the tragedy. 


“It should be stated, however,” the critic wrote, “that it 
was most infamously got up; that even Mr. Macready 
himself was not near so fine as he is wont to be; and that 
for the rest of the performers, with the exception of Miss 
Faucit, they were a barn wonder to look at! Mr. Vanden- 
hoff was positively nauseous, with his whining, drawling, 
and slouching in Pym; and Mr. [J.] Webster whimpered 
in somewhat too juvenile a fashion through young Vane. 
Some one should have stepped out of the pit and thrust Mr. 
Dale [Charles I.] from the stage... . The most striking 
thing of the evening was Mr. Macready’s first entrance 
upon the stage. It was the portrait of the great and ill-fated 
Earl stepping from the living canvas of Vandyke.” 


The play-bill of May 3 (Osbaldiston was great in 
play-bills) announced that ‘The new Historical Tragedy 
of StRarrorp, having been indeed most eminently 
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successful and greeted with the most enthusiastic fervour 
by a house densely crowded in every part, will be 
repeated This Evening, on Friday and Tuesday next.” 
After the fourth performance (May 9g) a series of benefits 
intervened, and the fifth and last did not take place 
until May 30, when the tragedy was for the first time 
announced as “‘ by — Browning, Esq.” 

Macready’s chief parts during the spring were King 
John to the Faulconbridge of Vandenhoff and the 
Constance of Miss Faucit; Brutus to Vandenhoff’s 
Cassius and Sheridan Knowles’s Antony ; Posthumus to 
Elton’s Iachimo, Farren’s Cloten, and Miss Faucit’s 
Imogen ; and Leontes to Miss Faucit’s Hermione, Mrs. 
Glovers Paulina, and Farren’s Autolycus. His last 
appearance took place on June 3, when he played 
Othello to Elton’s Iago and Miss Faucit’s Desdemona, 

The doldrums were now fairly past, and during the 
remaining fourteen years of his career Macready ran 
before the trade-winds of success. His financial fortunes 
varied, but his reputation, his position, was securely 
established. He was “a personage,’ the recognized 
leader of his profession. He had lived down the adverse 
influences which beset his middle course. Though 
heartily hated in many quarters, he was respected in 
all. His unpopularity both with the press and among 
his fellow-actors had decidedly declined, and, on the 
other hand, his enthusiastic supporters were more 
numerous and influential than ever before. ‘The faith- 
ful Talfourd was always at his side. He had made the 
acquaintance of John Forster at Kean’s funeral, in 1833. 
Bulwer he met in Dublin in the following year, and their 
friendship was now confirmed. In 1835, at the house 
of W. J. Fox, he met “ Mr. Robert Browning, the author 
of Paracelsus.” In his dressing-room at the Haymarket, - 
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in June, 1837, Forster introduced him to *« Dickens, 
alias Boz,” his friend till death parted them. Thus the 
chief members of his much-talked-of “clique” were 
already around him at the period we have now reached. 
The establishment of the Garrick Club, in 1832, some- 
what extended his social relations, but its atmosphere 
was never very congenial to him, and he retired from it 
at the close of 1838. During and after his period of 
management he entered largely into social life, and his 
dinner-parties were famous in their way. ‘‘I only intend 
in future,” writes Abraham Hayward, in 1838, “to go to 
dinner where I am sure of meeting people worth meet- 
ing. ... At Macready’s, for example, there was no 
rank, but there was hardly a person in the room but was 
worth knowing for something.” 

I am inclined to believe that his liberation from his 
thraldom to the bungling managers of Drury Lane led 
to a substantial improvement in his art. In the news- 
paper criticisms between 1825 and 1835 the adjectives 
“cold,” “tame,” and “measured” recur with surprising 
frequency. Now, if we can be sure of anything with 
regard to a player of the past, it is that Macready was 
not naturally ‘‘cold” or ‘‘ tame.” His temper, however, 
reacted strongly upon his performances, and the chronic 
dissatisfaction and despondency under which he laboured 
through so many seasons may well have begotten a 
slackness and apathy in his average efforts. Under these 
circumstances, too, he would naturally yield to his 
mannerisms without a struggle. He notes that on 
December 7, 1836, Mrs. Glover remarked to him that 
sf she had never seen such an improvement in any person 
as in himself lately ;” and Mrs. Glover spoke with the 
authority of commanding talent, and an experience which 
‘reached back to the best days of the Kemble dynasty. 
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No doubt his somewhat exaggerated sense of having 
endangered his position by his assault on Bunn served 
as a spur to his flagging genius; and he was soon to 
have the nobler incentive of acting amid worthy sur- 
roundings on behalf of an enterprise in which his own 
fortunes were identified with what he conceived to be 
the best interests of the British drama. 


MACREADY’S CHARACTERS, 
1823-1837. 


DRuRY LANE: 1823-24: Leontes, 12; *Caius Gracchus, 
Rob Roy, 7; Virginius,- 4; Macbeth, Rolla, 3; Hamlet, 
Duke (Measure for Measure), Wolsey, Coriolanus, 2 ; 
Prospero, Almaviva, Delaval (Zatrimony), 1. 

1824-25 : *William Tell, 11; Romont (/atal Dowry), 7 ; 
Macbeth, Jaques, 4 ; Leontes, 3; King John, Virginius, 2 ; 
Wolsey, Henry V., Rob Roy, Gambia, 1. 

1826: Tell, 6; Virginius, 4; Macbeth, Othello, Hotspur, 
2; Leontes, Posthumus, Delaval, 1. 

1827-28 : Virginius, 8; Tell, 6; Macbeth, 3; *Ribemont 
(Edward the Black Prince), *Henry of Trastamar (Don 
Pedro), 2; Hamlet, Biron (/sabel/a), Jaques, Posthumus, 1. 

1830-31 : *Werner, 17; Joseph Surface, 16; *Alfred the 
Great, 15.; Tell, 11; *Don Leo (Zhe Pledge), 8; Rob Roy, 
5; Virginius, 4; Hastings, Henri Quatre, Macbeth, 3 ; Henry 
V., Pierre, Stranger, Mr. Oakly, Coriolanus, 2; Hamlet, 
Hotspur, King John, Daran (The Exile), Puff, 1. 

1831-32: *Scroope (Merchant of London), 9 ; Daran, 7 ; 
Macbeth, 6; Richard III., Rob Roy, 5; Tell, 4; Werner, 
Virginius, Joseph Surface, 3 ; Alfred the Great, 2; Hastings, 
Stranger, King John, Hamlet, Leontes, Petruchio, 1. At 
COVENT GARDEN : Ghost (Hamlet), 1. 

1832-33 : Iago, 11; Joseph Surface, 8; Rob Roy, Mac- 
beth, 6; Rolla, *Colberg (Howse of Colberg), Tell, Mr, Oakly, 
*Lord Bellenden (Alex of Pleasure), 4; Kitely, Virginius, 
2; Hotspur, Hastings, Daran, Wolsey, 1. 
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1833-34: *Sardanapalus, 23; Henry IV., 12; Macbeth, 
Werner, 7; Prospero, Hotspur, Virginius, 4; Tell, Antony 
(Antony and Cleopatra), 3; Hastings, Hamlet, Coriolanus, 
2; Mr. Oakly, Pierre, Biron (/sade//a), Posthumus, Stranger, 
Wolsey, Leontes, Jaques, Henry V., Iago, King John, King 
Lear, 1. At COVENT GARDEN: King Lear, 2; Hamlet, 
1. At the VICTORIA: Virginius, 1. Atthe OPERA HOUSE : 
Virginius, I. 

1835-36: Macbeth, 9; *Bertulphe (Provost of Bruges), 
8; Othello, 7; Hamlet, Lord Townly, 3; Jaques, Hotspur, 
Leontes, Virginius, King John, Tell, Stranger, Henry IV., 
Richard III. (first three acts), 1. 

COVENT GARDEN : 1836: *Ion, 8; Macbeth, Stranger, 2 ; 
Virginius, Hamlet, Cassius, 1. 

1836-37 : Othello, King John, 14; Ion, Brutus, 13; 
*Bragelone (La Vallitre), 8; Macbeth, 7; Richard IIL, 
Wolsey, *Strafford, 5; Virginius, 4; Werner, Posthumus, 
3; Leontes, Pierre, 2; Hamlet, Hastings, 1. 


Creress *) 


CHAPTER V. 
1837-1843. 
MANAGEMENT. 


Tue idea of going into management had hovered before 
Macready’s mind for years. It was absolutely necessary, 
he felt—and the “ legitimate” actors all felt with him— 
that some effort should be made to arrest the rapid decline 
of the legitimate drama. At the patent theatres, to which 
these performers were obliged to look for the greater part, 
at any rate, of their livelihood, matters had long been 
going from bad to worse. Manager after manager had 
been driven to the most “ illegitimate” expedients in the 
hope of attracting the public, and had nevertheless drifted 
into insolvency. The monopoly which confined the 
‘regular drama” to Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and 
the Haymarket had become a mere dog-in-the-manger 
absurdity. Its days were clearly numbered; yet Macready 
and most of his comrades had the foresight to recognize 
that the remedy for the depression of their particular 
branch of art was not to be found in free-trade. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee on Dramatic 
Literature, of 1832, Macready had expressed himself in 
favour of the monopoly, with certain modifications. In the 
mean time, the fact of the decline was obvious, and it was 
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generally felt that some serious attempt ought to be made 
to stay it. All eyes turned towards Macready. In spite 
of his unpopularity, he was known to be an able, energetic, 
honourable man. If anything could be done, he was the 
man to do it. Private motives conspired with public con- 
siderations to induce him to undertake the task. It was 
certain that, unless he stepped into the breach, the great 
theatres would be given over to a succession of showman- 
managers, of Bunns and Osbaldistons, each, probably, 
more speculative and irresponsible than the last. He 
could no longer brook such leadership ; and, on the other 
hand, his power of attraction in the provinces was on the 
wane. Even if his management should result in a 
pecuniary loss, the effort, he knew, would not be in- 
glorious. The great productions which he had in his 
mind’s eye would give his reputation a fillip both in the 
country and in America. A splendid success was pos- 
sible, a disastrous failure highly improbable. The enter- 
prise might conceivably lead to great results for dramatic 
art and all concerned in it, while at worst it could do 
him, personally, no harm in the long-run. Osbaldiston’s 
failure offered an opportunity, and, after much anxious 
thought, Macready determined to enter into negotiations 
with the Covent Garden proprietors. 

In the mean time, he had accepted a short engagement 
with Benjamin Webster, who entered upon his historic 
management at the Haymarket on Monday, June 12, 
1837. On that night Macready played Hamlet, with 
Webster as the Gravedigger, Elton as the Ghost, and 
Miss Huddart as the Queen. ‘The chief event of this en- 
gagement was the first performance in London (June 26) 
of The Bridal. Vt was an adroit-enough handling of a 
difficult subject, though much of the tragic intensity of — 
the original was, of course, sacrificed, whilst the style of 
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Knowles, overlaying that of Beaumont and Fletcher, was 
like a coat of cheap varnish on a Stradivarius. Its 
success was declared to be more brilliant and decisive 
than that of any play since Zhe Hunchback. According 
to the Zymes, the rough frankness of Macready’s Me- 
lantius was touching, his anger terrific. Miss Huddart’s 
Evadne was probably the great success of her life. 
Elton made a hit as Amintor, and Miss Taylor played 
Aspatia. Farren, Buckstone, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mrs. 
Glover were all at this time members of the Haymarket 
company, and Macready appeared along with them in 
The Provoked Husband. 

By the middle of July the Covent Garden negotiations 
were practically concluded. I have not been able to dis- 
cover the precise details of Macready’s contract with the 
proprietors. We find in his diary that he offered to 
pay £40 per night for a hundred and eighty nights 
(47200 in all), and then, after assigning himself a salary 
of £30 a week, to share any surplus with the proprietors 
“till the remainder of £8800 should be paid to them.” 
On the other hand, we have his own statement that the 
rent he actually did pay was only £5500, or about £26 
for each of the two hundred and eleven acting nights of 
the season. During his second and more productive 
season he paid £7000 on two hundred and twenty-one 
acting nights, or a little over £31 a night. It appears, 
then, that the claims of the proprietors must have been 
in some measure contingent on the receipts; but the 
details of the arrangement are, to me at least, obscure, 
Fifteen years earlier, Elliston had paid the Drury Lane 
proprietors £11,300 in a single season. Comparing 
these figures, the reader may estimate for himself the 
depreciation of theatrical property. 

The next care was to select a company, and to induce 
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the actors so far to moderate their demands as to give 
the enterprise a fair start. The fact that he had no real 
difficulty on this score is a conclusive proof of the con- 
fidence he inspired. He met with only one serious re- 
buff—from Charles Kean. Having won his way by a 
hard struggle into genuine popularity, Kean was but little 
tempted by Macready’s offer to “give the completest 
scope to the full development of his talents.” He knew 
that the value of such a phrase lay entirely in its inter- 
wae and being by inheritance and habit essentially 

“star,” he saw that it would be folly on his part to 
ae a stock actor under a tragedian-manager. Mac- 
ready can scarcely have expected any other reply. His 
offer was probably intended as a mere cloak for the ex- 
pression of a hope that, if Kean could not co-operate, 
he would at least not actively oppose—a rather maladroit 
appeal to an improbable generosity. 

On July 30, 1837, Macready wrote to his friend Wight- 
wick, with reference to an Exeter tragedian, of whom 
good reports had reached him— 


“T hope he is moderate in his expectations of remuneration 
for ours is now a strugele for existence, not for profit ; and 
every salary on our establishment is largely, but willingly, 
reduced. I should like much to know what is his aim in 
coming to town—whether he has the ‘aut Czsar aut nullus’ 
view of young Kean, or a resolution in the love of his art to 
study and toil for the perfection of it.” 


This young man was named Samuel Phelps; and, after 
a visit to Southampton to see him act, Macready engaged 
him. Another provincial actor, James Anderson, who 
came of a Scotch theatrical family, and had been on the 
stage from his childhood, was secured for the “juvenile 
lead.” Phelps was at this time thirty-three, Anderson 
twenty-eight. Edward William Elton, on the other hand, 
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was only a year younger than Macready himself. He had 
for nearly twenty years been struggling into notice as a 
provincial and East-End actor, but had only recently made 
his mark in the West End. An amiable and intelligent 
man, he had no originality of talent, and his small stature 
stood in the way of his advancement. James Warde was 
a still older stager. Born in 1790, he had been a leading 
actor in Bath and Dublin for a dozen years before his 
first appearance at Covent Garden in 1825. He was 
a useful and “responsible” performer of the second 
rank. Ten years younger than Warde, George Bennett 
was an actor of similar merit, though not yet of equal 
reputation. He had played the leading tragic characters 
in his day, not without applause ; but his place was un- 
doubtedly in the second rank. Pritchard, though an 
actor of some ambition, scarcely rose above the third 
rank, to which such useful but undistinguished performers 
as Waldron and Diddear certainly belonged. On the 
level of general utility stood T. J. Serle, playwright and 
actor, one of Macready’s most assiduous henchmen; and 
a youth of twenty-five, named Henry Howe, was already 
showing in small parts that sterling ability which has 
earned him the respect of two generations of playgoers. 
Among the ladies, Miss Huddart and Miss Helen Faucit 
shared the leading place. Miss Huddart, born in 1804, 
had been discovered and brought to the front by Mac- 
ready, and was now the best living actress of what may 
be called Siddonian characters. Miss Faucit, whose 
mother and elder sister had preceded her on the boards, 
was a girl of eighteen, and had made her first appearance 
so recently as January, 1836. She was already recognized 
as the most promising young actress of her time ; but her 
first signal triumph was yet (and very soon) to come. 

On the comic side the company was well provided 
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The genial and rotund Bartley, fifty-five years of age, 
had made his first appearance in London so early as 
1802, had acted all over the English-speaking world of 
his time, had succeeded Fawcett as stage-manager at 
Covent Garden during Charles Kemble’s reign, and now 
retained that post under Macready, W. J. Hammond, 
one of the best low comedians and burlesque actors on 
the stage, came fresh from a great success at the Strand 
Theatre in the part of Sam Weller, the popular hero of 
the hour. Vining, Drinkwater Meadows, and Tilbury 
were all sterling actors trained in a goodschool. Harley, 
“ Quicksilver Harley,” whom the death of Munden and the 
retirement of Liston left incontestably the first comedian 
of the older generation, joined the company in the 
spring of 1838; and Tyrone Power, the extravagantly 
popular Irish actor; Strickland, a good comedian of the 
second order; and Mrs. Glover, the greatest living 
actress in a wide range of comic characters,—all made 
brief appearances in the course of the season. Miss 
Taylor (afterwards Mrs. Walter Lacy) played with dis- 
tinction in sentimental comedy ;. Mrs. Humby was an 
experienced and popular soubrette; Mrs. W. Clifford 
was a good “first old woman ;” and a girl of nineteen, 
Miss Priscilla Horton, whom many of us remember as 
Mrs. German Reed, soon proved herself one of the most 
useful members of the company. 

“English opera,” said Macready, in his opening mani- 
festo, ‘‘has become an essential part of the amusements 
of a metropolitan audience.” He was consequently 
forced to secure a strong musical company, the leaders 
of . which were Wilson, Manvers, and Leffler, Miss 
Shirreff, and Miss Vincent. Though these names have 
little meaning in our ears, they were popular in their 
day. Indeed, I gather that Miss Shirreff drew the 
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highest salary on the Covent Garden list—£18 a week. 
Macready offered Miss Faucit (and she seems to have 
accepted) £15 a week, while Phelps had only £10, and 
Anderson £6. The musical director was Alexander 
Lee, once part-manager of Drury Lane, who died some 
years afterwards in extreme misery. There was also a 
complete company of pantomimists on the establishment, 
including W. H. Payne, T. Matthews, and C. J. Smith, 
who used to play “utility” parts in the Shakespearian 
productions, The chief scene-painter was Marshall, an 
artist of some originality. 

Macready promised and carried out two reforms which 
deserve to be noticed. He forswore the extravagant and 
mendacious play-bill puffs of his predecessors, and he 
did his best, at considerable trouble and expense, to free 
the theatre from the “improper intrusion” which had 
from time immemorial rendered certain parts of it 
unapproachable for ladies. At Covent Garden he seems 
to have effected this improvement with comparative ease ; 
but at Drury Lane, in 1841, his conduct was so misre- 
presented in the press (especially by the john Bull and 
the Weekly Dispatch) as to cause him much annoyance. 
On the whole, he seems to have effected a distinct 
improvement in the manners of the average audience. 
Ten years earlier, Prince Piickler-Muskau wondered how 
great actors could endure to waste their genius on the 
inattentive mob whose turbulence would often spoil their 
best effects. 

At the end of this chapter will be found a synopsis, as 
complete as my limits allow, of Macready’s four seasons 
of management. I have given the dates and casts of all 
important productions, with the number of their repeti- 
tions, so that such details need not burden my text. The 
bill generally consisted of a five-act play and a farce, a 
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three-act drama, or a musical piece ; sometimes both a 
farce and an operetta would be given. For instance, 
Macbeth would be followed by Ava Diavolo or The 
Marriage of Figaro, Hamlet by The Miller and his Men, 
Othello by Dibdin’s Waterman and The Spitfire, Werner 
by the Christmas pantomime. With us a three-act play 
will often constitute an “ entire evening’s entertainment ;” 
fifty years ago the public would have felt defrauded had 
the manager offered them less than six acts, and did not 
complain of seven or eight. ‘ Curtain-raisers” were 
unknown. ‘The solid pudding always headed the bill of 
fare, with a more or less liberal dessert to follow. The 
institution of ‘“ half-price,” however, must have been a 
boon to all who preferred to take their theatrical enjoy- 
ments in moderate doses. 

The new management made but a languid start. Zhe 
Winter's Tale was carefully but not brilliantly mounted, 
and the acting excited no enthusiasm. Anderson alone, 
who had nearly thrown up his engagement in disgust at 
being cast for Florizel, made a striking success. The 
revivals of Hamlet and Othello passed unnoticed by the 
Times, though, according to the Hxaminer, “the scenes 
of Hamlet were a series of glorious pictures,” while the 
Council-scene in O¢he//o (a faithful reproduction of the 
‘Sala del Maggior Consiglio”) was one of the finest of 
all Macready’s scenic effects. dZacbeth, very strongly 
cast, and with the whole of the musical company in the 
singing parts, was the first revival that really impressed 
both critics and public. The Zimes admitted that 
Macready had made it “almost a new play ;” while the 
John Bull said, ‘The poetry of the drama is now for 
the first time put in motion, and its supernatural agents 
begin to assume their real functions.” On the other 
hand, Henry V. was “crudely and incompletely ” 
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revived, the battle of Agincourt being fought by gentle- 
men in silken hose and velvet doublets, while not a 
single bowman was visible! Balfe’s Joan of Arc being 
in preparation at Drury Lane, Macready was not above 
taking the wind out of Bunn’s sails by hurrying on a 
spectacular romance of the same title, written by Serle, 
with one or two ideas borrowed from Schiller. It was 
successful; and, a few days later, Rooke’s romantic 
opera Amilie was received with great favour. Neverthe- 
less, 1t was stated that the loss, up to Christmas, 
amounted to £3000; while scoffers remarked that this 
vaunted Shakespearian management had made its only 
real successes with a spectacle and an opera. The 
pantomime, with Stanfield’s diorama, somewhat re- 
plenished the treasury, and towards the end of January 
Xing Lear was revived with unprecedented scenic effect. 
“The castles,” said the /oin Bull, “are heavy, sombre, 
and solid ; their halls are adorned with trophies of the 
chase and instruments of war ; druid circles rise in spec- 
tral loneliness on the heath; and the ‘dreadful pother’ 
of the elements is kept up with a verisimilitude which 
beggars all that we have hitherto seen attempted.” ‘The 
Fool, restored to the stage for the first time, amid many 
misgivings, was charmingly played by Priscilla Horton. 
Three weeks later a new play was produced, the author- 
ship of which was attributed by rumour to all manner of 
improbable people. It was called Zhe Lady of Lyons ; 
and Macready, rather to his own humiliation, and to the 
displeasure of his more fervent admirers, assumed the 
- part of the youthful hero. He was at least twice the age 
of Claude Melnotte, but Anderson assures us that ‘‘ when 
playing to a good house, he did not look more than 
twenty-five ;” and as Anderson would fain have played 


the part himself, his evidence may be taken as unbiased. 
I 
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The play was enthusiastically received, Miss Faucit’s 
Pauline producing a deeper impression than any of her 
previous performances. The Z?mes praised the adroit 
manipulation of the plot, and allowed that the author 
‘had written several nice speeches,” but declared the 
characters to be “the gaudy, overdrawn personages of 
melodrame.” ‘ Vulgar bravoes,” it added, greeted the 
“republican claptraps which were flung in every here 
and there ;” and these “liberalisms,” as another critic 
contemptuously called them, gave so much offence that 
at the end of the fourth performance Macready protested, 
in a short address, that they “ belonged to the period of 
the action,” and were to be taken as purely dramatic 
utterances. For five or six nights the play drew poor 
houses, and Macready was on the point of withdrawing 
it; but Bartley, who, in the part of Damas, had good 
opportunities of watching the demeanour of the audience, 
assured him that, if he kept it on, it would be ‘“‘as great 
a draw as Zhe Stranger.’ Gradually the audiences in- 
creased, and the announcement of the author’s name 
confirmed its success; notwithstanding which, Bulwer 
declined to receive any payment for it. 

Perhaps by way of atonement for so frivolous a triumph, 
Macready now put all his strength into a great revival of 
Cortolanus, which extorted the admiration even of Bunn. 
The Ztmes, indeed, dismissed it in seventeen lines, 
admitting that “the organization of the mob was ex- 
ceedingly clever,” but adding that the “ decorations were 
better than the substance.” In his mounting of the play 
Macready reversed the achievement of Augustus—he 
found the stage Rome marble, and left it brick. The 
Colosseum, the Arch of Constantine, and Trajan’s Column 
figured in Kemble’s revival; in Macready’s, the Palatine 
was covered with thatched hovels. In every outdoor 
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scene, the Capitol, with its arx and temples, closed the 
perspective, ‘‘like a chord in music pervading the entire 
composition.” In the Senate-scene, the white-robed 
fathers, between one and two hundred in number, sat in 
triple rows round three sides of the stage, an effect of 
perspective being obtained by getting half-grown boys 
to present the more distant figures. In the middle 
of the back row the Consul occupied the curule chair ; 
before him the fire of the sacred altar, behind him 
(sole ornament of the pillared hall) the brazen wolf 
suckling the founders of Rome. The starlight view of 
the port and mole of Antium, with its pharos, was a lovely 
effect. But the great scene of all was the siege of Rome 
by the Volscian army, with its battering-rams and moying 
towers. The brilliantly equipped soldiers “seemed 
thousands, not hundreds ;” and when their serried ranks 
opened for the “ black apparition” of the Roman matrons, 
‘one long dreary sable line of monotonous misery,” the 
stage presented a glorious picture. The management of 
the Roman mob, all critics agree, was an unparalleled 
feat. Each figure lived its own life, and the plebeians 
were “now for the first time shown upon the stage as 
agents of the tragic catastrophe.” In this revival, in 
short, Macready seems to have anticipated all the 
Meiningen methods, Anunfortunate attempt of Forster’s 
to prove Macready superior to Kemble, on the ground 
that it is a mistake to suppose Coriolanus “ an abstraction 
of Roman-nosed grandeur,” drew from James Smith the 
following epigram, which had great success in its day :— 


“What scenes of grandeur does this play disclose, 
Where all is Roman—save the Roman’s nose! ” 


Coriolanus was the great effort of the season. Macready 
produced Zhe Two Foscari for his benefit, with much 
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applause; but the part of the Doge soon dropped out of 
his repertory. After this, nothing of importance occurred 
until well on in the summer, when Sheridan Knowles’s 
comedy of Woman's Wit was produced amid wild 
enthusiasm. To us it is almost inconceivable that 
people should take pleasure in the romantic extravagances 
of the plot and the laboured artificiality of the wit ; for, 
Irishman though he was, Knowles assuredly “ jocked 
wi’ deeficulty.” The success of Woman's Wit, however, 
almost rivalled that of Zhe Lady of Lyons, and brought 
the season to a brilliant close. 

On the whole Macready had fought a good fight. Out 
of two hundred and eleven acting nights, fifty-five had 
been devoted to Shakespeare,* eleven of his plays being 
produced. ‘There is reason to believe that, if he would 
have yielded to the tendency of the time, and repeated 
King Lear and Coriolanus without intermission until 
their attraction was exhausted, he might largely have 
increased the proportion of Shakespearian performances, 
to the great advantage of his treasury ; but he resisted, 
with heroic obstinacy, the encroachments of the “long 
run” system. As it was, he stated officially that “the 
plays of Shakespeare, genuine and unalloyed, had been 
the most profitable performances of the season ”—and this 
in spite of the rivalry of Charles Kean, who had played 
a forty-three nights’ engagement at Drury Lane to large 
houses. The legitimate drama, as a whole, had held by 
far the most prominent place in the Covent Garden pro- 
gramme; and though Macready had been rather unfor- 
tunate in his minor novelties, he had added two new 


plays of some importance to the dramatic literature of 
the time. 


* In these statistics I do not reckon Garrick’s afterpiece, Catherine 
and Petruchio, among the Shakespearian plays. 


e- 
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During the recess he played a five-weeks’ engagement 
with Webster at the Haymarket, appearing on July 23 
as Kitely in Zvery Man in his Humour. On August 4 
Talfourd’s Athenian Captive was produced with consider- 
able success, Mrs. Warner playing Ismene and Macready 
Thoas. 

The same company, to all intents and purposes, 
gathered round Macready for his second Covent Garden 
season. It was strengthened, however, by Vandenhoff 
and his daughter. Vandenhoff was an older man and 
older actor than Macready by about three years, though 
he did not appear in London until 1820. He was popular 
in the provinces, but had never quite attained the first 
rank in his profession. Macready writes of him as “a 
useful mill-horse actor, or rather post-horse ”—implying 
that it was his nature to follow in the track of others. 
Miss Vandenhoff, now near the commencement of her 
career, was a mediocre actress, who subsequently came 
to be regarded as an imitator of Miss Helen Faucit. It 
was Macready’s practice, at the beginning of each season, 
to distribute complimentary season tickets among men 
of distinction in literature, art, and science. ‘The ticket 
sent to Carlyle for the season 1838-39 elicited the follow- 
ing characteristic letter of thanks :— 


** 5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, October 12, 1838. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“On returning from the country, I find you have 
again honoured me with a Free Ticket to Covent Garden. 
- I owe you many thanks for such a kindness and distinction ; 
many thanks for the great pleasure I hope to have this 
season, as I had last, of occasionally seeing you—were it only 
in the distance and by lamplight. To an entirely «theatrical 
man, perhaps the most so of all your spectators, there was 
a touch of wild sincerity in these things which was extremely 
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striking. I wondered at the Drama, wondered at your Her- 
culean task. Proceed in it, prosper in it! I remain always, 
‘“ Dear sir, 
“ Yours, much obliged 
“7. CARLYLEZ: 


The first week of the season was given up to Vanden- 
hoff and Phelps, who played Coriolanus and Aufidius, 
Iachimo and Posthumus, respectively. The critics 
condemned them roundly, perhaps not altogether to 
Macready’s disappointment. At the end of the third 
week the first great effort of the season was made—an 
elaborate and highly successful revival of Zhe Tempest. 
Tt was received with enthusiasm. “ Even papers that were 
wont to ‘damn with faint praise, assent with civil sneer,’ 
and to dismiss with a frigid notice of some dozen lines 
the most splendid restorations of Shakespeare at this 
theatre, whilst devoting columns to nonentities elsewhere, 
at length joined ‘in the popular acclaim.” Yet the 
general taste of the production was questionable. The 
whole dialogue of the opening scene was suppressed ; and 
the shipwreck, exhibited spectacularly, was a more or 
less clever piece of mechanism. In the second scene 
Prospero and Miranda entered together down a rocky 
incline, so that Miranda’s first words— 


“If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them!” 


—were treated as part of an ordinary conversation, instead 
of the eager cry of her “ piteous heart ” on first meeting 
her father after having witnessed the wreck. It seems 
almost incredible that Ferdinand’s sword should have 
been struck out of his hand by actual collision with 
Prospero’s wand; yet, so the John Bull affirms. Miss 
Priscilla Horton, as Ariel, it adds, was “whisked about 
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by wires and a cog-wheel like. . . the ladies in Peter 
Wilkins,” and throughout the play “ poetry was drowned 
in the vulgar hurly-burly of an Easter piece.” Almost the 
only feature of the production praised by this critic (in 
my judgment the ablest of his day) was George Bennett’s 
Caliban, which was acknowledged to be at once powerful 
and poetical. The John Bull, however, stood almost 
alone in its unfavourable opinion. The other critics were 
loud in their praises, especially of the wire-wafted Ariel. 
According to the Examiner, she 


* floated in air across the stage, singing or mocking as she 
floated—while a chorus of spirits winged after her higher in 
the air. Now amidst the terrors of the storm she flamed 
amazement ; now with the gentle descent of a protecting god 
she hung over the slumbers of Gonzago,. . . flitting in 
another instant across the scene, behold her resting ona leaf, 
that she may mock with her pretty human mimicry, Caliban 
and Stephano and Trinculo ; and then, almost before thought 
has time to follow her, see the pert and deft little spirit per- 
forming the part of Ceres... . The masque is given as 
Shakespeare wrote it, with beautiful landscapes, brown and 
blue, such as Titian would have beheld with pleasure.” 


We are probably safe in taking the mean between the 
John Bull, which found little to praise, and the Axaminer, 
which found nothing to condemn. ‘The majority sided 
with the Zxaminer. The play was performed fifty-five 
times to an average of £230 a night, and might have 
drawn like receipts for another hundred nights, says 
Anderson, if Macready would have suffered it to run 
without interruption. 

Early in December Macready once more resorted to 
the not very generous policy of forestalling Bunn in an 
important enterprise. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell being in 
preparation at Drury Lane, Knowles’s IVil/iam Tell was 
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hurried on at Covent Garden, with interpolated choruses 
from Rossini’s opera, performed by a company of eighty 
singers. The pantomime of Aair Rosamond was a failure 
on Boxing Night, but “weathered the storm,” and be- 
came fairly popular. January and February were, for 
the most part, given up to Zhe Tempest, King Lear, 
and Zhe Lady of Lyons. But early in March a new play 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart, was produced. 
Richelieu; or, The Conspiracy, had been the subject of long 
and anxious discussion and correspondence between 
author and manager. The character of De Mauprat 
(under another name) was originally intended for Mac- 
ready, but the impossibility of finding a satisfactory 
Richelieu led to the abandonment of this design, Every 
scene, every speech, was anxiously weighed, and, before 
the production was finally decided upon, the play was 
submitted to a conclave of advisers, among whom were 
Robert Browning and W. J. Fox. It was elaborately 
mounted and very carefully prepared. ‘‘ We have had 
twenty rehearsals of this piece,” said some one on the 
morning of the production. ‘Then I wish you luck at 
vingt-et-un,” replied Tom Cooke, the conductor of the 
orchestra. His wish was amply fulfilled. The extra- 
ordinary originality and power of Macready’s concep- 
tion were recognized from the outset, and the great scenes 
of the concluding acts roused the crowded audience to 
a wild pitch of excitement. When Richelieu drew “the 
circle of the Church” round Julie de Mortemar, and 
threatened to “launch the curse of Rome”. at who- 
ever should infringe it, “the vast pit,” says Westland 
Marston, “‘seemed to rock with enthusiasm as it vol- 
leyed its admiration in rounds of thunder;” and the 
great phrase of the last act, “There, at my feet!” proved 
no less effective. The press scarcely echoed the public 
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enthusiasm. ‘The play is clever,” said the Z?mes— 
“nothing more nor less; clever is the exact predicate. 
.. . Sir E. L. Bulwer, according to the new and most 
absurd fashion, being called for, made his bow from the 
stage-box.” The /ohn Bull admitted that the author 
had shown tact, cleverness, and the power of adapting 
means to an end; “but the tact is wasted on the little, 
the cleverness on the pretty; the end is to startle, and 
the means are squibs.” A week later, the same paper 
remarked, ‘“ We said that the herd would go and gape at 
Richelieu, and were oracular, for they do.” 

The success was complete, and for three months no 
new effort of any importance was required. For Miss 
Faucit’s benefit, 4s You Like Jt was revived, Macready 
playing Jaques, and Phelps the First Lord !—who, 
however, was not forced, according to stage tradition, to 
give up his one great speech to Jaques. Miss Faucit, 
playing Rosalind for the first time, was received with 
popular applause, but not, as she herself tells us, with 
critical approbation. A ‘dramatic romance” named 
Agnes Bernauer was moderately successful; but a new 
opera named Henrigue, by the composer of Amzlze, soon 
dropped out of the bills. Having determined, early in 
April, to bring his management to a close at the end of 
the season, Macready gave his whole mind to an elaborate 
revival of Henry V., which should enable him to retire 
in a blaze of triumph. The’ rehearsals were long and 
arduous, and the actors were seriously annoyed by the 
perpetual presence on the stage of a whole cohort of the 
manager’s friends—Bulwer, Dickens, Forster, Maclise, 
Fox, and others. Forster’s overbearing manner made 
him’ especially obnoxious, and so utterly upset the 
nerves of Mrs. Humby, who was to have played Dame 
Quickly, that the words of her part constantly escaped 
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her. She was, says James Anderson, so incredibly 
ignorant that her comrades advised her to put up with 
Forster’s interferences on the ground that he was the 
author of the play! Even this consideration, however, 
could not reconcile her to his habit of shouting, when- 
ever she made a slip, “ Put her through it again, Mac. ; 
put her through it again;” so that the matter ended in 
her relinquishing the part. The production did not take 
place until early in June, when it was received with 
general acclamation. The Morning Chronicle declared 
it “worthy of being reserved for some great national 
féte,”? adding that “the nation has but rarely the oc- 
casions which deserve so splendid a celebration.” Once 
more the John Bull played the devil’s advocate, ridicul- 
ing especially Stanfield’s “Pictorial Illustrations.” The 
prologue to the first act, with its allusion to “ famine, 
sword, and fire,” crouching for employment at the feet 
of ‘‘ the warlike Harry,” was illustrated by ‘a figure in 
armour with three furies clinging to his feet.” “Shade 
of A‘schylus !” cries the critic, ‘imagine your Theban 
chiefs in a raree-show!” Macready’s performance of 
the King was pronounced “conventionally dignified” 
and “bustling and didactic, rather than frank and im- 
pulsive.” Phelps told Mr. Coleman that, after fatiguing 
rehearsals, Macready would “devote hours to walking 
about the stage ‘with his cuisses on his thighs ;’ but 
all to no avail, for at night he tossed and tumbled 
about literally like a hog in armour.” Nevertheless, the 
production was very attractive. “It would have filled 
the house nightly,” said Anderson ; “but the old policy 
prevailed: it was acted only four nights a week, up to 
the close of the season, which was as good as telling the 
public the production was only half a success.” 
Macready’s reasons for relinquishing management are 
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not very clear. The enterprise was evidently prospering. 
He calculated that in “actual decrease of capital and 
absence of profit on his labour,” he was £2500 out 
of pocket by his first season; but the result of his 
second season must have been very different. The ex- 
cessively cautious proposition he made to the Covent 
Garden proprietors for a third season was rejected by 
them ; and as we find him, several months earlier, re- 
solving in his diary that Hexry V. should be “the last 
Shakespearian revival of his management,” it is natural 
to infer that he did not desire or intend it to be ac- 
cepted. One can hardly believe the proprietors so blind 
to their own interests as to let slip such a tenant if 
they could retain him by any reasonable concessions ; 
unless, indeed, they were already in treaty with Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris, who eventually took the 
theatre. We may probably conclude that the cares of 
management were such a perpetual annoyance to Mac- 
ready as to make him eager for any fair excuse to cast 
them off. Both in personal and professional considera- 
tion he had reaped the full reward of his enterprise. A 
public dinner bore witness to the esteem in which he 
was held, by a clique, perhaps, but certainly a large and 
influential clique. It took place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, July 20, 1839. The Duke of Sussex was in the 
chair, and Lord Conyngham, Lord Nugent, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Sheil, Talfourd, Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Forster, Fonblanque, Charles Buller, and 
Charles Young were among the company. This was 
just the sort of distinction Macready most appreciated, 
and though nervousness made him look, as Bulwer said, 
like “a baffled tyrant,” the occasion may be called, in 
more than a conventional sense, one of the proudest 
moments of his life, 
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It was at this time that he applied to the Lord 
Chamberlain for a ‘personal licence” to perform the 
legitimate drama when and where he pleased—an ap- 
plication which was ultimately refused. Similar ill 
success attended a scheme for securing him the post of 
Reader of Plays, in succession to Charles Kemble. He 
was eager to obtain the office, and would willingly have 
engaged to retire from the stage in four years, or even 
in one, had such a condition been insisted on. In 
the end, however, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, John 
Mitchell Kemble, succeeded his father. 

During the two years and a half which intervened 
between his first and second managements, Macready 
was engaged, almost without intermission, at the Hay- 
market. He seems to have got on better with the 
Haymarket manager than with any other. I find him, 
indeed, in a letter to Webster of October 8, 1840, com- 
plaining bitterly of certain unspecified offences, and 
vowing that, after the expiration of the current engage- 
ment, he will never enter upon another. But this quarrel 
seems to have blown over quickly, and Macready 
certainly did not carry out his resolution. 

On August 19, 1839, he appeared at the Haymarket 
as Othello, with Phelps as Iago, Cooper as Cassio, 
Walter Lacy as Roderigo, Miss Faucit as Desdemona, 
and Mrs, Warner as Emilia, Mr. Howe, on this occasion, 
made his first appearance on the stage with which he 
was so long and honourably connected, in the small 
part of Lodovico. Zhe Lady of .Lyons followed, and 
was frequently repeated. Other stock plays were per- 
formed at intervals, the most popular being The Merchant 
of Venice, with Phelps as Antonio, Helen Faucit as 
Portia, and Buckstone as Launcelot Gobbo. On October 
31 a new play by Sir E. L. Bulwer was produced with 
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great success. This was Zhe Sea-Captain ; or, The Birth- 
right, now remembered almost solely by reason of 
Barham’s rhyming account of its plot, and Thackeray’s 
scathing satire on its style. Macready played Norman ; 
Phelps, Onslow; Mrs. Warner, Lady Arundel ; and Miss 
Faucit, Violet. In the scene between Norman and Lady 
Arundel, where the son reveals himself to his mother, 
and, being scornfully repudiated, invokes the spirits of 
his ancestors to take his part, ‘‘ Macready’s action, his 
look, his utterance, was sublimity itself” The play did 
not hold the stage, however, either in its original shape, 
or in the revised form in which it was. reproduced at the 
Lyceum in 1868, under the title of Zhe Rightful Heir. 

Five days after the close of the Haymarket season 
Macready appeared at Drury Lane, under the manage- 
ment of the comedian W. J. Hammond. His opening 
play (January 20) was AZacbeth, with Phelps as Macduff, 
and Mrs. Warner as Lady Macbeth. On January 22 anew 
tragedy by James Haynes was produced under the title 
of Mary Stuart. It had originally and more fitly been 
called 7zzi0. Macready’s part was Ruthven; Elton 
played Rizzio; Phelps, Darnley ; and Mrs. Warner, the 
Queen. The play was repeated twenty times, but cannot 
have been profitable, since at the end of February 
Hammond failed for #8000. Macready played four 
nights gratuitously for the benefit of the minor per- 
formers, and then returned to the Haymarket, where the 
season commenced on March 16. 

The opening play was Ham/et, with Warde as Claudius, 
Mrs. Warner as Gertrude, Priscilla Horton as Ophelia, 
Strickland as Polonius, Webster as Osric, and Phelps 
as the Ghost. A revival of Zhe Sea-Captain proved un- 
attractive: but, on the other hand, Zhe Lady of Lyons 
and Richelieu vied with each other in popularity. At 
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the close of the previous year a tragedy named Géewcoe ; 
or, The Fate of the Macdonalds, had been placed in 
Macready’s hands by Dickens. He read it wita admira- 
tion, and thought the anonymous author an imitator of 
Talfourd, ‘but without the point that terminated Tal- 
fourd’s speeches.” Great was his surprise on learning 
that it was by Talfourd himself. It was successfully 
produced at the Haymarket on May 23, Macready 
playing Halbert Macdonald ; Phelps, Glenlyon ; Webster, 
Maclan; Mrs. Warner, Lady Macdonald; and Miss Faucit, 
Helen Campbell. A gloomy and stilted production, it 
took no permanent place on the stage. Mrs. Inchbald’s 
comedy, Zo Marry or not to Marry, revived with Mac- 
ready in Kemble’s part of Sir Oswin Mortland, met with 
some success, but a new play by Serle, named Master 
Clarke (September 26), was practically a failure. In this 
Macready played Richard Cromwell; and Miss Faucit, 
his wife, Lady Dorothy. The play-bill of November 5 
announced that a “‘New and Original Comedy by Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer had been accepted, and would be 
produced as early as the scenic arrangements, etc., would 
permit.” A week later its title, Money! appeared in 
large letters. The production, after repeated postpone- 
ments, was fixed for Saturday, November 28; but on the 
previous day the play-bill stated that “In consequence 
of the very severe domestic calamity of Mr. Macrzapy, 
the production was necessarily deferred until Mr. Mac- 
ready could resume his professional duties.” The 
calamity was the death of his daughter Joan, aged three 
years and four months. Phelps and Wallack occupied 
the bill for ten days, playing O¢hello, Hamlet, and other 
stock pieces. On December 7 Macready appeared in 
Werner, and on the following evening AZoney was pro- 
duced, ‘with entirely new Scenery, Dresses, Furniture, 
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and Appurtenances.” It was out of pure complaisance 
that Macready accepted the part of Alfred Evelyn. He 
calls it in his diary “ineffective and inferior,” and is said 
to have denounced the sententious secretary, in private, 
as a “damned walking-gentleman.” His success, how- 
ever, was indubitable ; “the forced gaiety,” says Walter 
Lacy, “being as natural to the man as appropriate to 
the character.” ‘The cast as a whole was very strong: 
Miss Faucit and Miss Horton played Clara Douglas and 
Georgina Vesey; Webster and Mrs. Glover established 
the traditions, now so threadbare, of Graves and Lady 
Franklin; David Rees, a fine and very popular come- 
dian, created the part of Stout ; Dudley Smooth, declined 
by James Wallack, was admirably performed by Wrench ; 
¥. Vining played Lord Glossmore ; Strickland, Sir John 
Vesey ; and Walter Lacy, Sir Frederick Blount. Every 
strap and button of the costumes was anxiously studied, 
Count d’Orsay supervising the whole; for the Mathews- 
Vestris management at the Olympic and Covent Garden 
had made solecisms in modern dress unpardonable. We 
obtain a curious glimpse of Macready’s habiliments in 
the following letter from Dickens, dated 1845 :— 


“My DEAR MACREADY, 

“You once—only once—gave the world assurance 
of a waistcoat. You wore it, sir, I think, in Afoney. It was 
a remarkable and precious waistcoat, wherein certain broad 
stripes of blue or purple disported themselves, as by a com- 
bination of extraordinary circumstances too happy to occur 
again. I have seen it on your manly chest in private life. 
I saw it, sir, I think, the other day in the cold light of 
morning, with feelings easier to be imagined than described. 
Mr. Macready, sir, are you a father? If so, lend me that 
waistcoat for five minutes. ... I will send a trusty mes- 
senger at half-past nine precisely in the morning. He is 
sworn to secrecy. He durst not for his life betray us, or 
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swells in ambuscade would have the waistcoat at the cost of 
his heart’s blood. 
STAB ybave: 
“THE UNWAISTCOATED ONE.” 


This marvellous garment no doubt contributed its share 
to the success of the comedy, which was unprecedented. 
It ran for eighty consecutive nights, the season being 
extended for two months, up to March 13, 1841, by 
special licence from the Lord Chamberlain. 

When Macready returned to the Haymarket for the 
following season (May 3, 1841) Moxey was again placed 
in the bills—Mrs. Stirling now playing Lady Franklin— 
and was repeated twenty-nine times. His performances 
during this season were interrupted for nearly two 
months, during which Charles Kean and Ellen Tree 
held the chief place in the bills, their principal produc- 
tion being Romeo and Juliet. Macready played no new 
character until November 1, when, for Miss Faucit’s 
benefit, R. Zouch Troughton’s tragedy of (Vina Sforza 
was produced. Wallack played the hero, Raphael 
Doria; and Macready found in Ugone Spinola one of ~ 
those sardonic villains who had vexed his soul during 
his early years at Covent Garden. The play, though 
written with some power, was in truth a mere romance, 
with little dramatic fibre. On December 7 he brought 
his Haymarket engagement to a close with Zhe Lady of 
Lyons. 

So early as the previous April Macready had arranged 
to undertake the management of Drury Lane, and to open 
the theatre at Christmas. Iam unable to state the pre- 
cise terms of his agreement with ‘the proprietors. He 
notes in his diary that he demanded “ liberty to close at 
a day’s notice,” and “no compulsion to pay any rent.” 
This somewhat fantastic stipulation probably means that, 
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if he should bring the season to a premature close, no rent 
was to be due for the nights thus sacrificed. We learn, 
too, that when he entered upon his new dominion, the 
female wardrobe was not worth £40, and there was not 
a serviceable rope in the house ; so that the proprietors 
had to consent to a “very inadequate deduction ” from 
the rent, in consideration of his putting the theatre in 
working order. What the rent actually was, however, I 
have not discovered. The chief members of his Covent 
Garden company gathered eagerly round him, in some 
cases rejecting more highly-paid engagements elsewhere 
—a sufficient proof, surely, that his bark was worse than 
his bite. Mrs. Warner and Miss Faucit, Phelps, Elton, 
Anderson, and George Bennett enlisted once more under 
his banner ; while Henry Marston, who had come to the 
front under Hammond’s management, was the chief new- 
comer on the tragic side. This sterling actor, afterwards 
Phelps’s trusted lieutenant at Sadler’s Wells, might have 
attained great distinction but for his unfortunately husky 
voice. The leading comedians were Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, 
Henry Compton, and James Hudson. Keeley and his 
wife were already at the height of their popularity ; 
Compton had been four years on the London stage ; and 
Hudson, a young actor whom Macready had discovered 
in Dublin, proved a valuable importation. The musical 
company included H. Phillips and Allen, Miss Romer, 
Miss Gould, Miss Poole, and Miss P. Horton. Ander- 
son was stage-manager ; Serle, acting-manager; and T. 
Cooke, musical director. The scenic department— 
doubly important since the decorative achievements of 
the Vestris management at Covent Garden—was for the 
most part in the hands of Marshall and Telbin. 

The season opened on Boxing Night with Zhe Mer- 
chant of Venice and the pantomime of Harlequin and 
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Duke Humphrey. Enthusiasm was the order of the 
evening, and the audience would not suffer the play to 
proceed until Macready had appeared to receive their 
welcome. The Zimes, which, four years ago, had dis- 
missed Macready’s opening night at Covent Garden in 
a mere paragraph, now devoted a column and three- 
quarters to impressing on the public the importance of the 
new undertaking. Macready’s Shylock was received with 
almost unmixed praise, and the mounting of the play was 
declared superb. For the first time (so far as I know) 
in the case of a Shakespearian revival, a synopsis of the 
scenery was issued—an honour hitherto reserved for pan- 
tomime and spectacular drama. Even now the list of 
scenes found no place on the play-bill, but was relegated 
to a small fly-leaf. On the two following evenings Mac- 
ready, after a heroic mental struggle, swallowed two very 
bitter pills—the small parts of Harmony in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s comedy Every One has his Fault, and Valentine 
in Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona. In Old Harmony 
(created by Munden !) he seems to have been thoroughly 
out of place, and he was scarcely repaid for his con- 
descension in undertaking Valentine. The revival of 
The Two Walking-Gentlemen (as they were rechristened 
by a green-room wit) was chiefly remarkable for the great 
success of a Miss Fortescue in the part of Julia. Its first 
night, too, was signalized by the first appearance of a new 
crimson velvet curtain, with a broad gold fringe, orna- 
mented with large gold wreaths of laurel. A revival of 
The Gamesier, in which Macready undertook the part of 
Beverley with grave misgivings, was well received, but 
proved unattractive, and the season languished on the 
whole until, early in February, Gay’s Acis and Galatea 
was produced, with Handel’s music and Stanfield’s 
scenery. This was a great triumph, and was received 
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with enthusiasm on every hand. It charmed even the 
fastidious Edward Fitzgerald. ‘“ Never in this country 
has the illusion which scenic art permits of been so 
completely and triumphantly displayed,” exclaimed the 
cool and critical John Bull. What chiefly excited 
admiration was a novel device for representing “the 
hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts,” 


“The Sicilian coast in moonlight,” said the Examiner, 
“stretches up the stage, and between the foreground and 
Etna in the distance— 


‘A promontory, sharpening by degrees, 
Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the seas,’ 


as they come swelling towards us, the waves breaking as they 
come ; the last billow actually tumbling over and over with 
spray and foam upon the shore, and then receding with the 
noise of water over stones and shells, to show the hard, wet 
sand, and, in its due time, roll and break again.” 


Macready himself took great pride and pleasure in the 
production, and Westland Marston records his delight 
when a lady said to him, ‘‘ Now I have seex a poem!” 
“Tt ought to have run two hundred nights,” says Ander- 
son, who, as stage-manager, had access to the books of 
the theatre, ‘‘and brought thousands of pounds to the 
treasury, had the manager been so inclined. But no; in 
direct!opposition to the advice of his officers, . . . he would 
not permit it to be sung more than ¢hree times a week. 
The consequence was its attraction dwindled to nothing, 
. .. Mr. Macready treated the public much as he did 
his own children—reared them on vegetable diet, and 
physicked them with homceopathic doses. He said, ‘He 
knew what probity was. He had promised variety, and 
he would be conscientious.’ He had his own way, but 
he lost his money.” 
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Douglas Jerrold’s Prisoner of War, produced two nights 
later, was a great success ; Mrs. Keeley’s reading of Peter 
Pallmall’s letter from Verdun being encored nightly! On 
the other hand, Gerald Griffin’s powerful play Gzszppus, 
splendidly mounted, finely played, and received with 
acclamation by the critics, brought no money to the trea- 
sury. According to Anderson, it should have been re- 
served till next season ; as it was, Gzsipfpus and Acis and 
Galatea each cut the other’s throat. J/acheth was revived 
after Easter, in much the same style as at Covent Garden, 
and three weeks later a terrible disaster took place in 
the failure of Plighted Troth, a would-be Elizabethan 
tragedy, by a Mr. Darley. It was, in fact, an extravagantly 
gloomy and forcible-feeble melodrama, against which all 
possible circumstances conspired. The name of Mac- 
ready’s character, “‘ Gabriel Grimwood,” aroused memories 
of a recent crime, and led to bantering interruptions from 
the gods; and while Grimwood, stabbed with a bread- 
knife, was lying dead under a table, one of the other 
actors had the misfortune to tread on Macready’s hand, 
causing the corpse to sit up and rate him soundly, in full 
hearing of the audience. This transformed the hisses 
and cat-calls, which had previously reigned supreme, into 
shouts of laughter, and dealt the finishing blow to P&ghted 
roth. ‘The criticisms were one chorus of condemnation ; 
yet Macready had been “‘confident in hope about it.” 
He was never guilty of a greater error of judgment. A 
revival of Hamlet, and the production of Marino Faliero, 
for Macready’s benefit, were the chief events of the re- 
mainder of the season, which was brought to an early 
close on May 23. 

Provincial engagements oe a portion of the 
summer, the intervals being devoted to preparations for 
a “longer, stronger pull” during the coming season at 
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Drury Lane, which was to commence on October 1. 
The company was strengthened by the addition of Mrs. 
Nisbett, the most popular comic actress of the day; 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris, engaged at a 
salary of £60 a week; and John Ryder, then a raw- 
boned stripling, fresh from the provinces. As You Like 
ft, elaborately mounted, and very strongly cast, was the 
opening play, Macready acting Jaques; but once more 
the audience insisted on seeing him before the comedy 
began, and the stage was littered with bouquets and 
wreaths, which were collected and carried off by a foot- 
man! The weak point of the cast was Mrs. Nisbett’s 
Rosalind, which Robson, “ the Old Playgoer,” does not 
hesitate to describe as “infamous.” Her merriment, 
said the Zzmes, was thoughtless and unrestrained, with 
no hint of underlying seriousness. Anderson’s Orlando, 
Mrs. Stirling’s Celia, Hudson’s Le Beau, and Compton’s 
William, were all much praised, but Keeley’s ‘Touchstone 
can scarcely have been the true sententious philosopher, 
and the sprightly Mrs. Keeley could by no means assume 
the stolidity of Audrey. The second Shakespearian 
revival, King John, with scenery by Telbin, took place 
towards the end of the month. The stage-management 
was very careful and effective. Especially striking was 
the rupture of the short peace between Philip and John. 
“The Englishmen and Frenchmen, who had mingled 
together,” said the John Bull, “ parted with the rapidity 
of lightning... . . A quiet mass of glittering accoutre- 
ments had suddenly burst into new combinations of 
animation and energy.” Macready’s John was admitted 
to be one of his best Shakespearian parts, and Phelps, 
“an actor with more manly pathos than any on the 
stage,” was greatly praised as Hubert. ! 

The Mathews-Vestris engagement was not a success. 
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They drew poor houses, and their dignity was outraged 
by the small parts for which they were cast. Mathews 
actually appeared as Fag in Zhe Rivals and Roderigo 
in Othello, and, playing carelessly no doubt, was roundly 
condemned by the critics. His wife complained that 
she was asked to play Maria in Zhe School for Scandal, 
and Venus in Azng Arthur—a part which was ultimately 
assigned to Miss Fairbrother, acolumbine. The engage- 
ment, in short, was found to have been a mistake on both 
sides, and was rescinded by mutual consent in little more 
than a month. 

By way of following up the vein so successfully opened 
in Acis and Galatea, Dryden and Purcell’s King Arthur 
was revived about the middle of November. Unfortu- 
nately, it had not the advantage of Stanfield’s scenery, 
and was a ‘“‘retrograde movement” in point of “artistic 
display.” The costumes were very tawdry. A genera- 
tion which has passed through the awakening crisis of 
eestheticism cannot read without a shudder of Mrs. 
Nisbett’s “‘ bright yellow, almost orange, gown, surcoat 
of decided blue, and tippet and scarf of extreme scarlet.” 
Nevertheless, it was well received and fairly successful. 
The Zimes described it as “a succession of magnificent 
masques.” A young singer, who had hitherto passed 
unnoticed in the crowd, was entrusted on an emergency 
with the part of the Warrior, and made a decided hit in 
the song, “Come if you dare,” though he narrowly 
escaped dismissal for declining to sing it with his back 
to the audience. He has since been known as Sims 
Reeves. 

In a revival of Love for Love it was generally agreed 
that the ladies were all good (Mrs. Nisbett especially), 
the men all more or less bad. Macready took no part 
in it, and the public showed but little appetite for 
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Congreve’s wit. Very different was the fare provided in 
the first new play of the season, Zhe Patrician’s Daughter, 
by J. Westland Marston, produced early in December. 
The work of a young and as yet unknown writer, it had 
been published some months before, and had “made a 
sensation which, for an unacted drama, might be con- 
sidered remarkable.” Critics had long been advocating 
an attempt to utilize, for the purposes of poetic drama, 
the spiritual conflicts of modern life, and some were 
sanguine enough to hope that this simple yet powerful 
play might mark a new departure in dramatic literature. 
Charles Dickens took deep interest in the experiment, 
and wrote a prologue for it. The play was to all appear- 
ance a success, though its central incident—a repetition, 
in some sort, of the painful cathedral-scene in Much Ado 
—was misunderstood and generally condemned. When 
Macready, in his own person, spoke the prologue, he 
was, said the John Bull, “ easy and gentlemanly ;” but 
“such a person as he represented Mordaunt to be had 
emptied any modern drawing-room in five minutes.” 
On the whole, however, the performance was praised, 
and as the audience had shown no inclination to ill- 
timed laughter, it was declared that “the principle of 
characters talking poetically in plain dress” was secure. 
But the victory, as we know, has proved a barren one. 
Of the pantomime of Harlequin and William Tell the 
Times remarked, ‘ The scenery is clever, but the same 
may be said of it as of the scenery of King Arthur, that 
it is better conceived than executed, and that a certain 
want of finish prevails throughout.” Revivals of Werner, 
The Lady of Lyons, and Cymbeline (the last not so 
elaborate as some of its predecessors, but ‘distinguished 
by taste and art of the highest kind”) were the chief 
events of January, 1843. The season was not going 
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prosperously, and Macready was in no happy mood; 
hence the regrettable circumstances connected with the 
production of Mr. Browning’s tragedy, A Blot in the 
’ Scutcheon, which took place on February 11. Macready 
had engaged to produce it, and was too proud frankly to 
confess the embarrassments which now rendered his 
promise irksome to him. 


“Tt would seem, by all the evidence I had afterwards,” 
Mr. Browning writes to me, “that I was supposed to myself 
understand the expediency of begging to withdraw, at least 
for a time, my own work—saving Macready the imaginary 
failure to keep a promise to which I never attached particular 
importance. As so many hints to my dull perception of this, 
Macready declined to play his part, caused the play to be 
read in my absence to the actors by a ludicrously incapable 
person—the result being, as he informed me, ‘that the play 
was laughed at from the beginning to the end —naturally 
enough, a girl’s part being made comical by a red-nosed, 
one-legged, elderly gentleman [Willmott, the prompter]— 
then, after proposing to take away from his substitute the 
opportunity of distinction he had given him (to which I 
refused my consent), leaving the play to a fate which it 
somehow managed to escape. Macready was /word di se 
from the moment when, in pure ignorance of what he was 
driving at, I acquiesced in his proposal that a serious play of 
any pretension should appear under his management with 
any other protagonist than himself. When the more learned 
subsequently enlightened me a little, I was angry and dis- 
inclined to take advice—but it is happily over so long ago! 
One friendly straightforward word to the effect that what 
was intended for an advantage would, under circumstances 
of which I was altogether ignorant, prove the reverse—how 


easy to have spoken, and what regret it would have spared 
us both !” ; 


It was- Phelps who played Tresham, and, in spite of 
illness so severe that Macready at one time made up his 
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mind to understudy the part, he played it very finely, 
The Aorning Post missed in him “a little of that refine- 
ment which carries Macready so triumphantly through 
his blotchy mannerisms,” but added that “he gave a 
singular passion and power to the proud brother, which 
could have been shown by no other actor than himself.” 
Miss Faucit’s Mildred was also much praised, and the 
performance, as a whole, was received with applause. 
The Thumping Legacy, with Keeley in his afterwards 
celebrated part of Jerry Ominous, was performed for the 
first time on the same evening; and this combination 
was thrice repeated. On the third evening (February 17) 
the play-bill announced that the tragedy and farce would 
be acted three times a week until further notice; yet 
from that night forward the tragedy was shelved. 

For his benefit, to every one’s surprise, Macready 
attempted the part of Benedick in AM/uch Ado. As to 
the merits of the performance opinions were greatly 
divided. The John Bull declared that ‘he clutched at 
drollery, as Macbeth at the dagger, with convulsive 
energy ;” while the Lxaminer argued, not very con- 
vincingly, that because his Benedick made Don Pedro 
and Claudio laugh, it must have been comic. Forster 
adds, however, what is much more to the point, that the 
audience laughed as well. James Anderson’s account of 
the matter is that “his friends were pleased with him, 
and he with himself; but the general public said he was 
as melancholy as a mourning-coach in a snowstorm.” 
Playgoers who still vividly remembered the chivalrous 
grace of Charles Kemble must certainly have regarded 
Macready’s Benedick with mixed feelings. 

A spirited attempt at grand opera was made shortly 
before Easter, Pacini’s Sappho being splendidly produced, 
with Miss Clara Novello, fresh from her early continental 
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triumphs, as Sappho, and Mrs, Alfred Shaw, one of the 
most popular singers of the day, as Climene. The 
experiment, however, was unremunerative. The Easter 
piece was Planché’s graceful extravaganza, Fortunio, with 
Priscilla Horton in the leading part. ‘“ The rehearsals,” 
says the author, “ were most energetically and judiciously 
superintended by Macready himself.... He knew 
every one’s part, and acted each in turn, to my great 
delight, and the infinite amusement of Miss Helen 
Faucit, who sat almost daily on the stage, and encouraged 
us all by her unaffected enjoyment of the dialogue.” A 
small part was allotted to Mrs, Alfred Wigan, who, with 
her husband, had now joined the company, both appearing 
in very subordinate characters. /ortunio was a success, 
but Zhe Secretary, by Sheridan Knowles, produced a few 
days later, was a complete failure. It was Knowles’s 
last play, and one of his wordiest and emptiest. One 
other new play closes the list of novelties under 
Macready’s management. This was William Smith’s 
Athelwold, produced on the occasion of Miss Faucit’s 
benefit, and repeated only once. It dealt with a striking 
subject, but was undramatic in treatment and heavy in 
diction. 

At a conference with the Drury Lane Committee, on 
May 6, Macready found that there was no hope of 
coming to terms. with them for another season. The 
details of their disagreement are unknown to me. Mac- — 
ready stated, in his farewell speech, that “he could not 
subject himself to the liabilities required of him;” and 
his friend W. J. Fox attributed his retirement to “ pro- 
prietary arrangements, or disarrangements, which yielded 
no security for an expenditure that could only have 
repaid itself in a series of years, and the immediate 
profits of which were liable to be pressed upon by un- 
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defined and encroaching claims.” We can scarcely 
believe that the proprietors were unwilling to grant 
Macready a lease at a fixed rental if he would have 
accepted it. The truth probably is that he declined 
to undertake what they considered his fair share of the 
risk. He was determined not to burn his ships, and the 
Committee were dissatisfied with a lessee who insisted 
upon such unlimited facilities for retreat. In the light 
of after-events, we may think them unwise. It would 
have been to their interest, we may argue, to give such 
a man as Macready every possible encouragement in 
his enterprise. They should have preferred small profits 
and steady returns to rack-rents tempered by bankruptcy. 
Yet Macready’s bargains bore on the surface a heads-I- 
win-tails-you-lose appearance, from which we cannot 
wonder that they recoiled, In his heart of hearts 
Macready cared too little about the enterprise to give it 
any chance of permanency. He went into it with the 
feeling and pose of a martyr. At every touch of dis- 
couragement he said to himself that he was endangering 
his own and his children’s future in order to fight a 
losing battle on behalf of an art he regarded with 
mingled feelings, and a body of artists with whom he 
had little personal sympathy. In such moments the 
alternative course of making a modest fortune as a star, 
retiring, and devoting himself to the education of his 
‘family, presented itself in the light of a positive duty. 
This was not the temper in which to set about the regene- 
ration of the drama. He “ feared his fate too much.” 
Without venturing too far into the vasty labyrinths of the 
might-have-been, we may ask whether any possible com- 
pliance on the part of the Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
proprietors would have ensured success. I doubt it. 
The era of long runs, of conversational playwriting and 
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acting, of division of labour, or rather specialization of 
function, in the theatrical sphere, was already and in- 
evitably upon us. Macready struggled gallantly to carry 
on the traditions and methods handed down, under all 
external modifications, from Davenant to Elliston. His 
huge establishment, his varied bill of fare, were fitted for 
the time when there were but two winter theatres to 
cater to the taste of a smaller but more homogeneous and, 
theatrically speaking, more intelligent town. In short, 
he tried to continue the system of monopoly manage- 
ment under the conditions of free-trade ; for the already 
decrepit monopoly was on the verge of extinction by 
Bulwer’s Act of 1843. He declared, in his concluding 
speech, that the result of his experiment, though it did 
not as yet “amount to a remunerating return,” might be 
“ confidently taken as an earnest of future and permanent 
success.” In order to secure this success he would 
almost certainly have had to modify and modernize his 
principles of management. He fought a good fight, but 
the tendencies of the time were against him. 

His conduct as a manager was much, and bitterly, 
criticized. The following passage from the John Bull 
states in short compass the current objections of his 
detractors. It occurs in an article on his Covent Garden 
management, but so far as it applies at all it applies 
equally well to his tenure of Drury Lane. I have read 
carefully the whole series of this writer’s criticisms, and 
can find in them no trace of personal animus. He is 
often generous in praise, sometimes convincing in cen- 
sure. We may accept his judgment as that of an im- 
partial outsider, neither a member, of the Macready 
clique nor an adherent of the opposition :— 


“ His real services we were the first to bear testimony to, 
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and will be the last to deny. Following in the track laid 
down by Kemble, he has rendered it impossible for any suc- 
ceeding manager to bring out a play of Shakespeare’s other- 
wise than in an adequate manner. For this his profession is 
largely indebted to him. He has made the theatre a decent 
place of amusement, which it hardly was before... . As an 
actor, though a very unequal, he is now an unrivalled one ; 
and so far from joining in the ungenerous judgments we 
have heard passed on him in this respect, we believe that, 
could the greatest in his art repeople the scene again, he 
would still be a foremost and a distinguished man. But here 
we stop. He has given encouragement to no dawning 
genius ; has brought forward no new author; has done all 
to serve himself, little to advantage his brethren. ... We 
gave him credit for the enlarged views of the scholar, for the 
liberal sentiments of the gentleman. We have found him the 
mere actor; the slave of the little feelings and paltry as- 
sumptions engendered of the green-room. He has pro- 
fessed much ; we have weighed him by his professions, and 
found him wanting. He began his career with well-assumed 
modesty ; he has ended it with ill-concealed and insensate 
vanity.” A 

The reproach as to his neglect of “ dawning genius ” 
may at once be dismissed. There is no proof that any 
such genius existed to suffer from his neglect. Far more 
relevant is the remark upon his conduct to his brother- 
actors. He treated them justly, in some cases gene- 
rously, but never graciously. He crushed their profes- 
sional vanity with an iron hand, but he took no trouble 
to soften the blow by mortifying his own. In one or two 
cases he made ashow of taking minor parts, such as Friar 
Laurence and Jaques, but these condescensions were 
rare, and in great measure illusory. He was the star of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, just as Mr. Irving is the 
star of the Lyceum. It is true that this position was in 
some degree forced upon him. To have cast himself 
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for minor parts would have cost him a far greater sacri- 
fice than one of mere vanity. Those which he could 
have played to any advantage were few, and the 
public would probably not have cared to see him in 
them. Before really critical audiences, a great actor 
may bestow his whole care upon second-rate or third-rate 
characters without any sense of waste ; but the average 
English audience has no eye for aught but the large 
effects to be obtained in leading characters. Moreover, 
the critics and the public would not accept Vandenhoff 
or Phelps, Elton or Anderson, in characters which Mac- 
ready had made his own. He is scarcely to be blamed, 
then, for not having brought his subordinates more to 
the front. Juster reproach attaches to his habit of 
taking to himself the whole credit of his achievements, 
and ignoring the co-operation of his comrades. His 
churlishness in this respect contrasts unfavourably with 
Mr, Irving’s generosity of acknowledgment towards his 
company on all public occasions. Many of Macready’s 
actors risked a third of their ordinary salary in order to 
serve under his banner ; and though he fulfilled his pro- 
mise of making good the deficiency so far as the results 
of each season permitted, he did so in such an ungrace- 
ful way as to minimize their gratitude. The attitude of 
his fellow-actors towards him is amusingly illustrated in 
an anecdote related by James Anderson. One day 
Macready failed to appear at rehearsal, on account of 
illness. Some one inquired what was the matter with 
him, and Willmott, the prompter, replied that he believed 
it was heart-disease. “What!” cried Mrs. Keeley, 
who was standing by, ‘‘ Macready suffering from heart- 
disease! You might as well try to make me believe that 
Walter Lacy could suffer from brain fever!” The faith- 
fulness with which the leading members of his company 
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clung to him throughout proves that they had little 
serious ground of complaint ; but there was undoubtedly 
a lack of amenity in his behaviour towards them which 
gave some colour to the strictures of his harsher critics. 

Among his personal friends and the theatre-going 
public his popularity was undiminished. On his retire- 
ment from Drury Lane his friends presented him with a 
marvellous piece of symbolic sculpture in silver, testify- 
ing that his management had “Formed an Epoch in 
Theatrical Annals.” The public, who always crowded 
to his opening and closing nights, however they might 
neglect the intermediate performances, filled every corner 
of Drury Lane, when, on June 14, 1843, Macready made 
his last appearance as a manager. ‘Their enthusiasm, he 
says, ‘‘was grand and awful. ... It was unlike any- 
thing that ever occurred before.” He was nerved by 
the splendid reception to play his part—Macbeth—in 
his best style; then, having ‘spoken his speech,” he 
“retired with the same mad acclaim.” 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
1837-1838. 


SEPT."30 (opening night): Address [by Talfourd] spoken 
by Macready. Zhe Winter's Tale: Leontes = Macready ; 
Polixenes = Diddear; Camillo = Pritchard; Antigonus = 
G. Bennett; Florizel = Anderson (first appearance in 
London) ; Shepherd = Tilbury ; Clown = Meadows ; Auto- 
lycus = Bartley ; Hermione = Miss H. Faucit; Perdita = 
Miss Taylor; Paulina = Miss Huddart; Mopsa = Miss 
P. Horton; Dorcas = Miss Vincent. 4 times. Feb. to: 
Dorcas = Mrs. Humby. 

Oct. 2: Hamlet: Claudius = Diddear; Hamlet = Mac- 
ready ; Polonius = Meadows ; Laertes = Anderson ; Horatio 
=G. Bennett; Osrick = Vining; Gravedigger = Bartley ; 
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Ghost = Elton ; Ophelia = Miss Taylor ; Gertrude = Miss 
Huddart. 3 times, Oct. 8: Ghost = Warde. 

Oct. 7: The Bridal: Arcanes = G. Bennett ; Melantius 
= Macready ; Amintor = Anderson; Evadne = Miss Hud- 
dart ; Aspatia = Miss Taylor. 7 times. 

Oct. 11: New. Play, The Novice [translation by W. 
Dimond?]: Warde, Bartley, Anderson, Miss H. Faucit. 
3 times. 

Oct. 14: Catherine and Petruchio (afterpiece): Miss 
Faucit and Vining. Twice. 

Oct. 16: Othello: Duke = Bartley; Brabantio = G. 
Bennett ; Othello = Macready ; Cassio = Anderson ; Iago 
= Warde; Roderigo = Vining ; Desdemona = Miss Faucit ; 
Emilia = Miss) Huddart. ssetimes.s.Oct. 30-7 Othnelloe— 
Phelps ; Iago = Macready. 

Oct. 19: The Provoked Husband: Lord Townly = Mac- 
ready ; Lady Townly = Miss Faucit ; Lady Grace = Miss 
Huddart. 3 times. New Play, Afrancesado [by T. J. 
Serle]: Anderson, Bartley, Warde, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Vincent. Twice. 

Oct. 21: Werner: Werner = Macready ; Ulric = Ander- 
son; Gabor = G. Bennett; Josephine = Miss Huddart ; 
Ida = Miss Vincent. 9 times. 

Oct. 26: The Hunchback: Warde, Anderson, Vining, 
Miss Faucit, Miss Taylor. Twice. 

Oct. 27: Venice Preserved: Jaffier = Phelps (first appear- 
ance at this Theatre); Pierre = Macready; Belvidera = 
Miss Faucit. Twice. Nov. 9: Pierre = Warde. 

Oct. 31: The Stranger: The Stranger = Macready ; 
Steinfort = Warde; Mrs. Haller = Miss Faucit. Once. 

Nov. 2: Virgintus: Appius Claudius = G. Bennett ; 
Dentatus = Warde; Virginius = Macready; Icilius = 
Anderson; Virginia = Miss Faucit ; Servia = Miss Hud- 
dart. Twice. 

Nov. 4: New Play (afterpiece), Parole of Honour [by T. 
J. Serle]: Bartley, Anderson, G. Bennett, Meadows, Miss 
Faucit, Miss Taylor. Io times. 

Nov. 6: Macbeth: Duncan = Waldron; Malcolm and 
Donaldbain = Anderson and Miss Fairbrother ; Macbeth 
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= Macready; Macduff = Phelps; Banquo = Warde; 
Lenox = Howe; Witches = G. Bennett, Meadows, and 
Payne ; Hecate = H. Phillips ; Singing Witches = Wilson, 
Leffler, Stretton, Manvers, Ransford, Mesdames Shirreff, 
P. Horton, Taylor, Vincent, Land, and East ; Lady Macbeth 
= Miss Huddart. Acted every Monday for 14 weeks run- 
ning, and 18 times in all. Monday, Jan. 1, 1838; “Lady 
Macbeth = Mrs. Warner (late Miss Huddart).” 

Nov. 11: New Comic Opera, The Barbers of Bassora 
[by J. Hullah]: H. Phillips, Wilson, Bartley, Leffler, Miss 
Shirreff. 7 times. 

Nov. 13: New Interlude, Zhe Oviginal: Bartley, 
Meadows, Anderson, Miss P. Horton. 20 times. 

Nov. 14: King Henry V.: Henry V. = Macready ; Exeter 
= Warde ; Archbishop of Canterbury = G. Bennett; Flu- 
ellen = Meadows ; Williams = Bartley; Bardolph, Pistol, 
and Nym = Macarthy, Hammond, and Ayliffe ; Mrs. 
* Quickly = Mrs. Garrick; Katherine= Miss P. Horton. Twice. 

Nov. 28: Riches (The City Madam) : Luke = Macready ; 
Lady Traffic = Miss Taylor. Once. oan of Arc, ‘Grand 
Historical and Legendary Spectacle” [by T. J. Serle]: Prit- 
chard, Anderson, Waldron, Miss Huddart. 31 times. 

Dec. 2: New Romantic Opera, Amilie; or, The Love- 
Test [music by T. B. Rooke]: Phillips, Hammond, Wilson, 
Miss Shirreff, Miss P. Horton. 53 times. 

DEc. 26: Fane Shore: Hastings = Macready; Glo’ster 
= G. Bennett ; Dumont = Phelps; Alicia= Miss Huddart ; 
Jane Shore = Miss Faucit. Once. Pantomime, Harlequin 
and Peeping Tom of Coventry: Uerbert Bellenclapper = 
Paul Bedford. 43 times. “The Manager acknowledges 
expressly and particularly, wader the particular circum- 
stances, his obligations to Mr. STANFIELD, That dstin- 
guished Artist, at a sacrifice, and in a manner the most 
liberal and kind, has for a short period laid aside his easel 
to present the Manager with his LAST WORK 77 a depart- 
ment of art so conspicuously advanced by him, as a mark of 
the interest he feels in the success of the cause which this 
Theatre labours to support.” Stanfield’s Diorama con- 
sisted of “ Scenes at Home and Abroad.” 

L 
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1838. JAN. 25: King Lear: Lear = Macready; Kent = 
Bartley ; Glo’ster = G. Bennett ; Edgar= Elton ; Edmund 
= Anderson ; Fool = Miss P. Horton; Goneril and Regan 
= Mrs. W. Clifford and Mrs. Warner; Cordelia = Miss 
Faucit. Io times. 

JAN. 27: The Wonder: Don Pedro = Strickland (first 
appearance at this Theatre) ; Don Felix = Macready ; Vio- 
lante = Miss Faucit ; Flora = Mrs. Glover (first appearance 
this season); Inis = Mrs. Humby (first appearance here 
these four years). 4times. But after first performance, Don 
Felix = Anderson. 

Fes. 13: Zhe Irish Ambassador: Sir Patrick O’Plenipo 
= Tyrone Power (first appearance here these two years). 
His engagement ended March 3. 

Fes. 15: New Play, Zhe Lady of Lyons; or, Love and 
Pride: Beauséant = Elton; Glavis = Meadows; Damas 
= Bartley; Deschappelles = Strickland; ist Officer = 
Howe ; Landlord = Yarnold ; Gaspar = Diddear ; *Claude 
Melnotte = Macready ; Madame Deschappelles = Mrs. W. 
Clifford ; Pauline = Miss Faucit ; Widow Melnotte = Mrs. 
Griffith. 33 times. ‘‘ Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq.,” an- 
nounced as author at the foot of play-bill of Feb. 24. 

FEB. 16: New Opera, The Black Domino [by Scribe and 
Auber]: Strickland, Wilson, Hammond, Miss Shirreff, Miss 
P, Horton. 3 times. 

FEB, 20: Fulius Cesar: Cesar = G. Bennett; Octavius 
= Anderson ; Antony = Elton; Brutus = Macready ; Cas- 
sius = Phelps; Casca = Bartley; Cinna = Howe; Cal- 
phurnia = Mrs. W. Clifford ; Portia =Mrs. Warner. Twice. 

FEB. 21: New Farce, Mackintosh and Co.: Power, 
Bartley. 3 times. 

MARCH 12: Cortolanus: Menenius = Bartley; Caius 
Marcius = Macready; Aufidius = Anderson; Volumnia = 
Mrs. Warner ; Virgilia = Miss E. Clifford ; Valeria = Mrs, 
W. Clifford. 8 times. 

APRIL 7 (Macready’s benefit): Te Two Foscaré: Francis 
Foscari = Macready ; Jacopo Foscari = Anderson ; Lore- 
dano and Barbarigo = Warde and Elton; Marina = Miss 
Faucit. 3 times. New Operetta, Windsor Castle; or, The 
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Prisoner King: Wilson, Leffler, Bartley, Miss Shirreff, Miss 
P. Horton. Once. 

APRIL 16: Easter piece, Sizdbad the Sailor: Bartley, 
Anderson, Paul Bedford, Miss P. Horton. 5 times. 

APRIL 21: The Hypocrite: Cantwell = Bartley ; Maw- 
worm = Harley (first appearance this season), Waldron, 
Vining, Mrs. W. Clifford, Miss E. Clifford, Miss Taylor. 
5 times. 

APRIL 28: Talfourd’s Athenian Captive announced for 
this evening, but not produced on account of the sudden 
illness of Mrs. Warner. 

APRIL 30: Romeo and Fuliet: Romeo = Anderson ; 
Paris = Howe ; Tybalt = G. Bennett ; Mercutio = Vining ; 
Friar Laurence = Macready ; Apothecary = Meadows; 
Nurse = Mrs. W. Clifford ; Juliet = Miss Faucit. Twice. 

May 3: Zhe Fealous Wife: Major Oakly = Warde; 
Charles Oakly = Anderson; Mr. Oakly = Macready ; Sir 
Harry Beagle = Harley ; Russet = Bartley; Mrs. Oakly 
= Miss Faucit. Once. 

May 4: Jon: Adrastus = Phelps; Ion = Macready ; 
Clemanthe = Miss Faucit. Once. 

May 5: As You Like /¢: Banished Duke = G. Bennett ; 
Amiens = Wilson ; Jaques = Macready ; Orlando = Ander- 
son; Adam = Warde; Touchstone = Harley; Silvius = 
Howe ; Rosalind = Miss Taylor ; Celia = Miss E. Clifford ; 
Pheebe = Miss E. Phillips ; Audrey = Mrs. Humby. Once. 

May to: New Farce, The Veiled Portrait; or, The 
Chateau of Beauvais: Harley, Warde, Vining, Miss Taylor. 
6 times. 

May 14: King Henry VI/I.: Henry VIII. = Bartley ; 
Wolsey = Macready ; Buckingham = Elton; Sands = 
Harley ; Gardner = Meadows ; Cromwell = Anderson ; 
Queen Katharine = Miss Faucit; Anne Bullen = Miss 
Taylor ; Patience = Miss Shirreff (with song, “ Angels ever 
bright and fair”). Twice. 

May 17: New Operatic Entertainment, Zhe Outfost [by 
J. Hullah] : Wilson, Leffler, Meadows, Bartley, Miss Shirreff. 
7 times. 

May 23: New Play by James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., 
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Woman's Wit; or, Love’s Disguises: Lord Athunree = 
Warde; Sutton = Bartley ; De Grey = Anderson ; *Wal- 
singham = Macready ; Eustace = Miss Taylor; Clever = 
Harley; Hero = Miss Faucit. 31 times. Elton played 
Walsingham 6 times. 

JUNE 23 (Sheridan Knowles’s benefit) : Woman’s Wit and 
The Wife: Leonardo and Ferrardo Gonzago = Elton and 
Warde; Julian = S. Knowles; Mariana = H. Faucit. 
Once. 

JUNE 28 (Theatre open gratuitously, in honour of the 
Queen’s Coronation) : Zhe Hypocrite and The Quaker. 

JULY 6 (last night of season): Woman's Wit. 

MINOR PIECES: A Roland for an Oliver, 3; Miller and 
his Men, 3; Love in a Village, 2; Irish Tutor, 3; Brother 
and Sister, 3; Fra Diavolo, 22; The Spitfire, 11; The 
Beggars Opera, 3; The Lord of the Manor, 3; The Quaker, 
7; The Poor Soldier,5; The Waterman, 6; No Song no 
Supper, 3; Aladdin, 2; Guy Mannering, 2; The Marriage 
of Figaro, 7; Rob Roy,2; The Irish Ambassador, 3; Born 
to Good Luck,2; The Omnibus, 3; Teddy the Tiler,1; The 
Nervous Man, 1; High Life Below Stairs, 73. Animal 
Magnetism, 3; Fohn of Paris,3; The Midnight Hour, 
2; Matrimony, ; The Padlock, 1; The Well, 5. 

MACREADY’S CHARACTERS : *Claude. Melnotte, 33 ; 
*Walsingham, 25; Macbeth, 18; Lear, 10; Werner, 9; 
Coriolanus, 8; Melantius, 7; Leontes, 4; Hamlet, Lord 
Townly, *Francis Foscari, 3 ; Othello, Virginius, Henry V., 
Brutus, Friar Laurence, Wolsey, 2; Iago, Pierre, Stranger, 
Luke, Hastings, Don Felix, Mr. Oakly, Ion, Jaques, 1. 
Total, 144 performances. 


1838-1839. 


SEPT. 24 (opening night): Corzolanus: Caius Marcius 
= Vandenhoff (first appearance here these two years) ; 
Virgilia = Miss Vandenhoff; Aufidius = Phelps. Rest as 
March 12, 1838. Twice with this cast. (See May 6, 1839.) 

SEPT. 26: Cymbeline: Cymbeline = Waldron ; Guiderius 
= Elton; Arviragus = Anderson; Cloten = Vining; Be- 
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larius = Warde; Posthumus = Phelps; Pisanio = G. 
Bennett ; Imogen = Miss Faucit; Minstrels = Mrs. Serle, 
Miss P. Horton ;. lachimo = Vandenhoff; Philario = Howe. 
Twice. 

SEPT. 27: New Farce, Brown, Fones, and Robinson [by J. 
Oxenford]: Bartley, Harley, Vining, Mrs. Humby, Mrs. W. 
Clifford. Thrice. 

SEPT. 29: Town and Country: Vandenhoff, Elton, Harley, 
Mrs. Warner, Miss Vandenhoff. Once. 

Oct. 1: Hamlet: Polonius = Bartley ; Horatio = Serle ; 
Gravedigger = Harley; Ghost = Warde; Ophelia = Miss 
Rainforth. Rest as Oct. 2, 1837. 5 times. 

Ocr. 3: The Lady of Lyons: Deschappelles = Waldron. 
Rest as Feb. 15, 1838. 29 times. 

Oct. 4: Othello: Othello = Macready; Iago = Vanden- 
hoff. Rest as Oct. 16, 1837. 8 times. Oct. 25: Othello = 
Vandenhoff ; Iago = Macready. 

Oct. 6: The Winters Tale: Leontes = Vandenhoff 
Polixenes = Warde; Camillo = Diddear; Autolycus = 
Harley ; Perdita = Miss Vandenhoff; Dorcas = Mrs. Humby. 
Rest as Sept. 30, 1837. Thrice. 

Ocr. 13: The Tempest, from the text of Shakespeare. 
The music selected from the works of Purcell, Linley, and 
Dr. Arne, and arranged by Mr. T. Cooke. The entractes 
from Corelli. Previous to the play, Weber’s Overture to 
The Ruler of Spirits. Alonzo = Warde; Sebastian = Did- 
dear ; Prospero = Macready; Antonio = Phelps; Ferdi- 
nand = Anderson; Gonzalo = Waldron; Caliban = G. 
Bennett; Trinculo = Harley; Stephano = Bartley; Mi- 
randa = Miss Faucit ; Ariel = Miss P. Horton; Spirits in 
the Vision; Iris = Mrs. Serle; Ceres = Miss P. Horton ; 
Juno = Miss Rainforth. 55 times. On Nov. 29 and 
Dec. 1 and 4: Miranda = Miss Vandenhoff. 

Oct. 19: New Drama [from the German], interspersed 
with music, Zhe Foresters; or, Twenty-five Years Since: 
Vandenhoff, Frazer, Anderson, Warde, Harley, Bartley, 
Mrs. Warner, Miss Rainforth, Miss P. Horton. 4 times. 

Oct. 20: New Petite Comedy, Fealousy: Vandenhoff, 
Anderson, Meadows, Mrs. Warner. Thrice. 
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Oct. 26: The Hunchback: Helen = Miss Vandenhoff, 
Rest as Oct. 26, 1837. Once. 

Oct. 29: Macbeth: Lenox = Serle; Hecate = Leffler. 
Rest practically as Nov. 6, 1837. 5 times. 

Nov. 2: Cato: Cato = Vandenhoff; Porcius = Elton ; 
Marcus = Phelps; Juba = Anderson; Sempronius = G. 
Bennett; Syphax = Warde; Marcia = Miss Vandenhoff ; 
Lucia = Mrs. Warner. Once. 

Nov. 3. New Opera, Barbara, or, The Bride of a Day 
[music by Boieldieu f7/s]: Harley, Frazer, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss P. Horton. 7 times. 

Nov. 10: Catherine and Petruchio. 8 times. Petruchio 
= Vining; Catherine = sometimes Miss Faucit, sometimes 
Mrs. Warner. 

Nov. 19: New Farce, Chaos zs Come Again, or, The 
Race Ball: Bartley, Vining, Meadows, Miss Charles. 30 
times. 

Nov. 23: Joz: Adrastus = Vandenhoff; Ion = Ander- 
son; Clemanthe = Miss Faucit. 3 times. May 20: Ion 
= Macready. 

Nov. 30: Werner: Gabor = Vandenhoff; Ida = Miss 
Vandenhoff. Rest as Oct. 21, 1837. 4 times. 

Dec. 3: Welliam Tell, with alterations by the author: 
Gesler = Warde; Tell = Macready ; Michael =Anderson ; 
Albert = Miss R. Isaacs ; Emma= Mrs. Warner. 14 times. 

Dec. 7: Venice Preserved: Jaffer = Elton; Pierre = 
Vandenhoff; Belvidera = Miss Faucit. Once. 

DEC. 26: Fane Shore: Glo’ster = Vandenhoff. Rest 
as Dec 26, 1837. (Repeated March 4, 1839: Hastings = 
Elton.) Pantomime, Harlequin and Fair Rosamond; or, 
Old Dame Nature and the Fairy Art. 4 times. 

1839. JAN.4: Rob Roy: Vandenhoff, Harley, Frazer, Mrs. 
Warner, Miss Rainforth. 5 times. 

Fes. 1 (Royal command): Zhe Lady of Lyons (49th 
time) and last two acts of Rob Roy. 

Fes. 4: King Lear. Cast as Jan. 25, 1838. 6 times. 

Fes. 8: New Drama, The King and the Duke, or, The 
Siege of Alencon: Bartley, Anderson, Vining, Harley, Miss 
Rainforth, Miss Taylor. 6 times. 
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MARCH 7: New Play, Richelieu; or, The Conspiracy, by 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart.: Louis XIII. = Elton; 
Gaston = Diddear; *Richelieu = Macready; Baradas = 
Warde; Mauprat = Anderson; De Berighen = Vining ; 
Father Joseph = Phelps; Huguet = G. Bennett; Francois 
= Howe; Julie de Mortemar = Miss Faucit; Marion de 
Lorme = Miss Charles. 37 times. z 

APRIL 8: “The Public is respectfully informed that the 
present management will terminate with this season.” 

APRIL 18 (Miss Faucit’s benefit): As Vou Like It: 1st 
Lord = Phelps; Amiens = Frazer ; Rosalind = Miss Faucit; 
Celia = Miss Rainferth; Phcebe = Miss P. Horton. Rest 
as May 5, 1838. 4 times. New Farce, Sayings and Doings : 
Meadows, Vining, Harley, T. Lee, Mrs. W. Clifford, Miss 
Charles. 15 times. 

APRIL 20: New Dramatic Romance, Agnes Bernauer ; 
or, The Secret Tribunal; Overture and incidental music by 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren: Phelps, Anderson, Serle, Elton, G. 
Bennett, Mrs. Warner. 17 times. 

APRIL 27 (Vandenhoff’s benefit) : Fzlius Cesar: Antony 
= Vandenhoff. Rest as Feb. 20, 1838. Once. 

May 2: New Grand Opera, Henrigue;—or, The Love- 
Pilgrim; Music by Mr. W. M. Rooke: H. Phillips, W. 
Harrison (first appearance in London), Leffler, Manvers, 
Harley, Miss Rainforth, Miss P. Horton. 5 times. 

May 6 (Macready’s benefit): Corzolanus: Menenius = 
Strickland ; Virgilia = Miss Vandenhoff. Rest as March 
12, 1838. Once with this cast. (See Sept. 24, 1838.) 

May 13: Virginius. Cast as Nov. 2, 1837. Once. 

May 25: Zhe Provoked Husband: Squire Richard = 
Harley ; Moody = Meadows; Miss Jenny = Mrs. Humby. 
Rest as Oct. 19,1837. Once: 

May 27: The Two Foscari. Castas April 7,1838. Once. 

JUNE 10: King Henry V. “To impress more strongly 
on the auditor, and render more palpable these portions of 
the story which have not the advantage of action, and still 
are requisite to the Drama’s completeness, the narrative 
and descriptive poetry spoken by the chorus is accompanied 
with PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS from the pencil of MR. 
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STANFIELD.” The music selected from Purcell, Handel, 
and Weber. Chorus in the character of Time = Vanden- 
hoff; Henry V. = Macready; Exeter = Elton; Erpingham 
= Bartley; Gower = Anderson; Fluellen = Meadows ; 
Macmorris = T. Lee; Bates and Williams = C. J. Smith 
and Warde; Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol = Bedford, Ayliffe, 
Harley ;*Boy = Miss P. Horton; Mrs. Quickly = Mrs. C. 
Jones; Charles VI. = G. Bennett; Dauphin = Vining ; 
Orleans = Howe; D’Albret = Phelps; Isabel = Mrs. W. 
Clifford ; Katharine = Miss Vandenhoff. 21 times. 

JUNE 25: Zhe Stranger: Vandenhoff, Warde, Miss Faucit. 

JULY 16 (last night): A7zuge Henry V. 

MINOR PIECES: High Life Below Stairs, 11; Fra Dia- 
volo, 20; A Roland for an Oliver, 6; Te Original, 11; 
Animal Magnetism,1; The Waterman,7; The Marriage 
of Figaro, 12; The Cabinet, 5; Laugh when you can, 5; 
The Quaker, 12; The Omnibus, 12; The Miller and his 
Men, 1; The Royal Oak,3; An Agreeable Surprise, 4; 
Charles II.,3; The Portrait of Cervantes,7; Raising the 
Wind, 3; The Invincibles, 10; Lodoiska, 6; Inkle and 
Yarico,5; The Slave,2; The Mountaineers,1; No Song 
no Supper, 3; Amilie, to. 

MACREADY’S CHARACTERS: Prospero, 55; *Richelieu, 
37; Melnotte, 29;- Henry V4 215° Pell; 14 ;" Othello. ; 
Lear, 6; Hamlet and Macbeth, 5; Werner, 4; Jaques, 3; 
Iago, Hastings, Brutus, Coriolanus, Virginius, Ion, Lord 
Townly, F. Foscari, 1. 194 performances. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
1841-1842, 


DEC. 27 (opening night): Zhe Merchant of Venice, from 
the text of Shakespeare: Duke = G. Bennett; Antonio = 
Phelps; Bassanio = Anderson; Salarino = Marston ; Shy- 
lock = Macready; Launcelot Gobbo = Compton; Old 
Gobbo = W. Bennett; Portia = Mrs. Warner; Nerissa = 
Mrs. Keeley. 15 times. Pantomime, Harleguin and Duke 
Humphrey's. Dinner; or, Fack Cade, the Lord of London, 
42 times. 
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DEC. 28: Every One has his Fault: Macready, Phelps, 
Compton, Keeley, Anderson, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Keeley. 
8 times. 

DEC. 29: Two Gentlemen of Verona: Duke = Phelps ; 
Valentine = Macready; Proteus = Anderson; Thurio = 
Compton; Speed = H. Hall; Launce = Keeley; Julia = 
Miss Fortescue; Silvia = Miss Ellis. 13 times. 

1842. JAN. 12: The Gamester: Beverley = Macready ; 
Lewson = Anderson; Jarvis = Elton; Stukeley = Phelps ; 
Mrs. Beverley = Mrs. Warner; Charlotte = Miss Ellis. 
5 times. May 6: Beverley = Anderson. 

JAN. 25 : Potnt of Honour: Phelps, Hudson, Anderson, 
Compton, Mrs, Warner. Twice. New Farce, The Wind- 
mill [by E. Morton]: Sampson Low = Keeley; Marian = 
Mrs. Keeley. 33 times. 

FEB. 5: Acts and Galatea. “In aid of the endeavour to 
establish upon the ENGLISH STAGE the WorkKS of the 
GREATEST COMPOSERS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Mr. STANFIELD, R.A., has been engaged to furnish the 
SCENIC ILLUSTRATIONS for the representation of the first 
of a series of Operas proposed to be revived at this Theatre.” 
Cupid = Miss Gould; Acis = Miss P. Horton; Damon = 
Allen ; Polyphemus = H. Phillips; Galatea = Miss Romer. 
43 times. 

Fes. 8: New Play, Zhe Prisoner of War [by Douglas 
Jerrold]: Captain Channel = Phelps; Firebrace = Anderson ; 
Peter and Polly Pall-Mall = Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 31 times. 

FEB. 14: Venice Preserved: Jaffier = Anderson; Pierre 
= Phelps; Belvidera = Miss Faucit (first appearance at 
this Theatre). 3 times. 

FEB, 21: Catherine and Petruchio (afterpiece) : Petruchio 
= Anderson; Grumio = Compton; Catherine = Miss Faucit. 
4 times. 

FEB. 23: Gzstfpus, by the late Gerald Griffin: Fulvius = 
Anderson ; *Gisippus = Macready ; Pheax and Chremes = 
Elton and Hudson : Sophronia = Miss Faucit. 20 times. 

Marcu 28 (Easter Monday) : Afacbeth: Duncan = Wal- 
dron: Malcolm = Graham; Macbeth = Macready; Banquo 
= Anderson; Macduff = Phelps; Rosse = Elton; Lenox 
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= Marston; Fleance = Miss Phillips; Lady Macbeth = 
Mrs. Warner; Ist and 2nd Witches = G. and W. Bennett ; 
3rd Witch = M‘Ian; Singing Witches = Giubilei, Allen, 
Reeves, Jones, etc., Mesdames Romer, P. Horton, Keeley, 
Poole, etc. 8 times; every Monday to May 16. New 
Operetta, The Students of Bonn [by G. H. Rodwell]: 
Hudson, Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Selby, Mrs. C. Jones, Mrs. 
Keeley, Miss Romer, 22 times. 

APRIL 20: New Play, Plighted Troth [by Darley]: 
Macready, Anderson, Hudson, Phelps, Elton, Miss Faucit, 
Mrs. Stirling. Once. 

APRIL 29: Hamlet: Claudius = G. Bennett; Hamlet = 
Macready; Polonius = Compton ; Laertes = Elton ; Horatio 
= Graham; Osrick = Hudson; Gravedigger = Keeley ; 
Ghost = Phelps; Gertrude = Mrs. Warner; Ophelia = 
Miss P. Horton. 4 times. 

May 17 (Miss Faucit’s benefit): Zhe Stranger: Stranger 
= Macready; Steinfort = Phelps; Solomon = Compton ; 
Peter = Keeley; Mrs. Haller = Miss Faucit; Countess 
Wintersen = Mrs. Stirling ; Charlotte = Mrs. Keeley. Once. 

May 19 (Mr. and Mrs. Keeley’s benefit): Zhe Provoked 
Husband: Lord Townly = Macready ; Manly = Phelps; 
Sir F. Wronghead = Compton; Squire Richard = Keeley ; 
Lady Townly = Miss Faucit; Lady Wronghead = Mrs. C. 
Jones; Lady Grace = Mrs. Stirling; Miss Jenny = Mrs. 
Keeley. Once. New Farce, Zhe Attic Story: Mr. and 
Mrs. Poddy = Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. Twice. 

MaAy 20(Macready’s benefit) : Marino Faliero ; *Marino= 
Macready ; Bertuccio Faliero= Hudson ; Lioni=Anderson ; 
Benintende = G. Bennett; Israel Bertuccio = Phelps; 
Bertram = Elton; Angiolina = Miss Faucit. Twice. 

May 23 (Anderson’s benefit, and last night): O¢hello: 
Othello = Anderson ; Iago = Macready ; Cassio= Hudson ; 
Roderigo = Compton; Brabantio = Elton ; Desdemona = 
Miss Faucit ; Emilia= Mrs. Warner. Once. 

MINoR PiEcEes: La Sonnambula, 4; The Poor Soldier, 
4; No Song no Supper,6; The Quaker,3; The Duenna, 2. 

MACREADY’S CHARACTERS : *Gisippus, 20; Shylock, 15 ; 
Valentine, 13; Macbeth and Harmony, 8; Hamlet and 
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Beverley, 4; *Marino Faliero, 2; *Grimwood, Iago, Stranger, 
and Lord Townly, 1. 78 performances. 


1842-1843. 

Oct. 1 (opening night): As You Like Tt; Overture, 
first movement of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, ev¢r’actes 
selected from the same work: Duke = Ryder; rst Lord = 
Elton ; 2nd Lord = H. Phillips; Amiens = Allen; Jaques 
= Macready ; Duke Frederick = G. Bennett ; Le Beau = 
Hudson; Oliver = Graham; Jaques de Bois = Lynne ; 
Orlando = Anderson; Adam = Phelps; Touchstone = 
Keeley ; William = Compton; Pages to Banished Duke = 
Miss P. Horton and Miss Gould ; Foresters = Stretton, J. 
Reeves, etc.; Rosalind = Mrs. Nisbett ;- Celia = Mrs. 
Stirling ; Phcebe= Miss Fortescue; Audrey =Mrs. Keeley. 
22 times. 

Oct. 3: Hamlet. Cast as April 29. 7 times. April 3 
and 19, 1843: Hamlet = Anderson. Acts and Galatea: 
Polyphemus=Stretton. Rest as last season; but see May 5, 
1843. 15 times. 

Oct. 5: Marino Faliero. Cast as May 20. Follies of a 
Night [by J. R. Planché]: Druggendraft= Compton ; Palliot 
=C. Mathews ; Duchesse de Chartres=Madame Vestris. 
16 times. 

Oct. 7 : The Rivals : Sir Anthony = Lambert (first appear- 
ance); Captain Absolute = Anderson; Faulkland = Phelps ; 
Acres= Keeley ; Sir Lucius= Hudson; Fag=C. Mathews ; 
David = Compton ; Mrs. Malaprop=Mrs. C. Jones ; Lydia 
Languish=Mrs, Nisbett; Julia= Miss Faucit ; Lucy=Mrs. 
Keeley. Thrice. 

Oct. 11: The Stranger. Castas May 17. Once. 

Oct. 18: The Road to Ruin: Dornton = Phelps ; Harry 
Dornton=Anderson; Sulky=Lambert; Silky=Compton ; 
Goldfinch=C: Mathews ; Widow Warren=Mrs. C. Jones ; 
Sophia = Mrs. Stirling. Twice. 

Ocr. 20: Othello: Othello = Macready ; Cassio = 
Anderson ; Iago = Phelps ; Roderigo = C. Mathews. Rest 
as May 22. Io times [Macready played Iago twice ; and 
once Othello = Anderson; Iago = Phelps]. 
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Oct. 24: King Fohn; Overture, Martial Movement from 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony : King John = Macready ; 
Arthur = Miss Newcombe; Salisbury = Elton; Hubert = 
Phelps; Faulconbridge = Anderson; Philip Augustus = 
Graham ; Dauphin=Hudson; Pandulph= Ryder; Elinor 
= Miss Ellis; Constance = Miss Faucit ; Blanch = Miss 
Fairbrother ; Lady Faulconbridge= Mrs. Selby. 26 times. 

Oct. 27: Patter v. Clatter: C. Mathews. Twice. 

Oct. 29: The Provoked Husband: Lord Townly = 
Anderson ; Manly=Phelps; Lady Townly=Mrs. Nisbett. 
Rest as May 19. Once. New Farce, The Eton Boy: 
Popham = C. Mathews [afterwards Hudson]; Dabster = 
Keeley ; Fanny = Mrs. Stirling. 18 times. 

Noy. 16: Dryden’s King Arthur; Overture and music 
by Purcell, except three songs by Dr. Arne: Arthur = 
Anderson; Conon=G. Bennett; Merlin=Ryder; Warrior 
= J. Reeves; Emmeline = Mrs. Nisbett [afterwards Mrs. 
Stirling] ; Osmond =H. Phillips ; Priest = Allen; Philadel 
= Miss P. Horton; Grimbald = Stretton; Cupid = Miss 
Romer ; Venus = Mrs. Fairbrother. 31 times. 

Noy. 19: Love for Love: Legend = Lambert ; Valentine 
= Anderson ; Ben = Keeley ; Scandal = Phelps; Tattle = 
Hudson; Foresight = Compton; Angelica = Miss Faucit ; 
Mrs. Foresight = Mrs. Stirling ; Mrs. Frail = Mrs. Nisbett ; 
Miss) Prue =" Mis. ikeeleyi;= Nurse Mrs, 3 @> Jonesa gs 
times. 

Dec. 10: New Play, The Patrictan’s Daughter, by J. 
Westland Marston, Esq.: Earl Lynterne = Phelps; 
Pierpoint = Hudson; *Mordaunt = Macready; Heartwell = 
Elton; Lister = G. Bennett; Physician = Ryder; Lady 
Mabel = Miss Faucit; Lady Lydia = Mrs. Warner. 11 
times. 

Dec. 26: Fane Shore: Glo’ster = Phelps; Hastings = 
Macready ; Dumont = Anderson ; Belmour = Ryder ; Jane 
Shore = Miss Faucit; Alicia = Mrs. Warner. Once. 
Pantomime, Harlequin and William Tell; or, The Genius 
of the Ribstone Pippin. 35 times. 

1843. JAN: 9: Macbeth: 3rd Witch = Ryder. Rest 
practically as March 28, 1842. to times, (See April 17.) 


iia 
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JAN. 13: Werner: Gabor = Phelps; Idenstein = 
Compton ; Ida = Miss Fortescue. Rest as Covent Garden, 
Oct. 21, 1837. Twice. 

JAN. 17: The Lady of Lyons: Beauséant = Elton ; Glavis 
= Keeley ; Damas= Phelps; Gaspar=G. Bennett; Melnotte 
= Macready; Madame Deschappelles = Mrs. C. Jones ; 
Pauline= Miss Faucit; Widow Melnotte=Miss Ellis. 12 
times. 

JAN. 21: Cymébeline: Cymbeline = Ryder; Cloten = 
Compton ; Posthumus = Anderson ; Iachimo = Macready ; 
Bellarius= Phelps ; Guiderius and Arviragus= Hudson and 
Allen ; Pisanio= Elton ; Queen= Miss Ellis ; Imogen = Miss 
Faucit. 4 times. 

FEB. 11: New Play, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon [by 
Robert Browning]: Thorold= Phelps; Mertoun= Anderson ; 
Austin= Hudson ; Gerard = G. Bennett; Mildred = Miss 
Faucit ; Gwendolen = Mrs. Stirling. Thrice. New Farce, 
The Thumping Legacy: Jerry Ominous= Keeley ; Rosetta 
= Miss P. Horton. 17 times. 

FEB. 18: She Stoops to Conquer: Hardcastle = Compton ; 
Young Marlow=Hudson; Tony Lumpkin= Keeley; Mrs. 
Hardcastle = Mrs. C. Jones; Miss Hardcastle = Mrs. 
Nisbett ; Miss Neville = Miss Fortescue. Once. 

FEB. 24 (Macready’s benefit) : Much Ado about Nothing : 
Don Pedro = Hudson; Don John=Lynne; Claudio = 
Anderson ; Benedict = Macready; Leonato = Phelps ; 
Balthazar = Allen; Dogberry and Verges = Compton and 
Keeley ; Sexton=Morris Barnett; Friar= Ryder ; Hero= 
Miss Fortescue; Beatrice = Mrs. Nisbett. 11 times. 
Comus: Attendant Spirit = Miss P. Horton; Comus = 
Macready [he played the part this night and on May 5; 
on all other occasions, Comus= Phelps]; Elder Brother= 
Anderson ; Lady = Miss Faucit; Sabrina = Miss Romer ; 
Bacchanals = H. Phillips, Allen, J. Reeves, etc. 14 times, 

Fes. 25: Zhe Gamester: Mrs. Beverley = Miss Faucit ; 
Charlotte = Mrs. Stirling. Rest as Jan, 12, 1841. Once. 
New Operetta, Zhe Queen of the Thames: Phillips, Allen, 
Keeley, Miss Romer. 6 times. 

Marcu 6: Virginius: Appius = Ryder; Virginius = 
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Macready ; Dentatus= Phelps ; Numitorius= Elton ; Icilius 
= Anderson ; Virginia= Miss Faucit ; Servia= Mrs. Warner. 
Twice. 

APRIL 1: Pacini’s Sappho: Phillips, Allen, Stretton, J. 
Reeves, Clara Novello (first appearance on the English 
stage), Mrs. Alfred Shaw (first appearance at this Theatre). 
13 times. 

APRIL 17 (Easter Monday) : Macbeth: Lady Macbeth = 
Miss Faucit ; Gentlewoman = Mrs. Alfred Wigan. New 
Piece, Hortunio [by J. R. Planché]: Hudson, T. Matthews, 
Miss P. Horton, etc. 40 times. 

APRIL 24: New Play, Zhe Secretary, by Sheridan 
Knowles: Earl of Byerdale = Phelps; Colonel Green = 
Macready; Wilton Brown = Anderson; Lady Laura 
Gaveston = Miss Faucit. Thrice. 

May 1 (Anderson’s benefit): Fulius Cesar: Cesar = 
Ryder ; Antony = Anderson; Brutus = Macready ; Cassius 
=Phelps; Lucius = Mrs. A. Wigan; Calphurnia = Miss 
Ellis ; Portia = Miss Faucit. Thrice. May 16: Casca = 
Sheridan Knowles. 

May 5: Acts and Galatea (see Oct. 3, 1842): Acis = 
Allen; Polyphemus = Staudigl (first appearance at this 
Theatre) ; Galatea = Clara Novello. 

May 6 (Mrs. Nisbett’s benefit) : Zhe School for Scandal: 
Sir-Peter = Compton; Sir Oliver = Lambert ; Backbite = 
Keeley ; Crabtree = W. Bennett ; Joseph = Macready (this 
night only) ; Charles=Hudson; Moses=Morris Barnett ; 
Trip = A. Wigan; Sir Harry (with song) = Allen; Lady 
Teazle = Mrs. Nisbett; Lady Sneerwell = Miss Ellis ; 
Mrs. Candour = Mrs. Stirling ; Maria = Miss P. Horton. 
Once. 

May to (Mr. and Mrs. Keeley’s benefit): The Yealous 
Wife: Mr. Oakly = Macready; Major Oakly = Phelps ; 
Charles Oakly = Anderson; Sir Harry Beagle = Keeley ; 
Captain O’Cutter = A. Wigan ; Mrs. Oakly = Miss Faucit ; 
Lady Freelove = Mrs. Stirling; Toilet = Mrs. A. Wigan. 
Once. : 

May 18 (Miss Faucit’s benefit): New Play, A ¢helwold, 
by W. Smith, Esq. : *Athelwold = Macready ; Elfrid = Miss 
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Faucit ; Anderson, Phelps, Ryder, Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, 
Mrs. Stirling. Twice. 

May 29 (Performance in aid of the Siddons Memorial) : 
2nd Henry IV., act iv.: King = Macready; Prince = 
Anderson ; Gascoigne = Phelps; Pages = Selby and A. 
Wigan. Two chief acts of Der Freischiitz. Is he Fealous ? 
Hudson, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Keeley. Fortunto. 
Tributary address, spoken by Miss Faucit. 

May 30(Phelps’s benefit) : The Winter's Tale: Leontes = 
Macready; Polixenes = Ryder; Florizel = Anderson; 
Camillo = Elton; Antigonus = Phelps; Autolycus = 
Compton; Shepherd = W. Bennett; Clown = Keeley ; 
Hermione = Miss Faucit ; Perdita = Mrs. Nisbett ; Paulina 
= Mrs. Warner ; Mopsa and Dorcas= Mrs. Keeley and Miss 
P. Horton. Twice. 

JUNE 3 (Saturday) announced as last night but one of 
the season ; but on 

JUNE 5 (Monday) “ The public is respectfully informed 
that, in pursuance of arrangements with the Proprietary of 
this Theatre, MR. MACREADY will relinquish its direction 
upon the close of the present season, which, in consequence, 
is extended to Monday, June 12, on which night he will 
make HIS LAST APPEARANCE in a LONDON THEATRE for a 
very considerable period.” 

JUNE 12 (Royal command): As You Like /¢ and A 
Thumping Legacy. 

JUNE 14 (last night) : Macbeth and Fortunio. 

Minor Pieces: The Attic Story,10; La Sonnambula, 
8; The Duenna, 1; The Windmill, 2; Catherine and 
Petruchio, 1; La Gazza Ladra, 5; Der Fretschiitz (whole 
or part), 16; Zhe Prisoner of War, 3; The Midnight Hour, 
1; The Loan of a Lover, 2. 

MACREADY’S CHARACTERS : King John, 26; Jaques, 22; 
Melnotte, 12; *Mordaunt and Benedick, 11 ; Macbeth, 10 ; 
Othello, 7; Hamlet, 5; Iachimo, 4; Brutus and *Colonel 
Green, 3; Iago, Leontes, Werner, Comus, Virginius, and 
*Athelwold, 2; Henry IV., Stranger, Hastings, Beverley, 
Joseph Surface, and Mr. Oakly, 1. 133 performances. 
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MACREADY’S CHARACTERS. 
1837-1843. 
(Not under his own management.) 


HAYMARKET : 1837: *Melantius, 23 ; Hamlet, Othello, 2 ; 
Richard III., Ion, Lord Townly, Mr. Oakly, 1. 

1838 : *Thoas, 17; Lord Townly, 4; Kitely, Mr. Oakly, 
Duke Aranza, 2; Melantius, 1. 

1839-40: *Norman, 38; Melnotte, 26 ; Shylock, 16 ; 
Othello, Stranger, Mr. Oakly, 3; Lord Townly, 2; Iago, 1. 

DRuRY LANE; 1840: *Ruthven, 20; Macbeth, 7. 

HAYMARKET : 1840-41: *Alfred Evelyn, 80; Melnotte, 
29; *Halbert Macdonald, 22; Richelieu, 15; Sir Oswin 
Mortland, 14; Werner, 12; Hamlet, 10; *Master Clarke, 
9; Jaques, 8; Mr. Oakly, Stranger, 4; Shylock, 3; Nor- 
man 2; Lord Townly, 1. 

1841: Alfred Evelyn, 30; *Spinola, 18; Melnotte, 15; 
Werner, Virginius, 11; Luke (Aches), 7; Hamlet, Tell, 4 ; 
Sir O. Mortland, Stranger, 3. 


Nore.—After the most diligent inquiry, I have failed to 
ascertain whether the Mr. Darley who wrote Plighted Trcth 
(p. 132) was George Darley, the mathematician and poet. 
I am inclined to think that it was not he. The play was 
announced for repetition on April 21, but was withdrawn, on 
the pretext of “the indisposition of a principal performer.” 


C 1634) 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
1843-1851 ; 1851-1873. 


“OH, my cottage, my cottage !” Macready mused in his 
diary some time after his retirement from Covent Garden : 
“shall I die without seeing thee?” Drury Lane had 
been abandoned in its turn, and the coveted retreat 
seemed as far off as ever. He was now just fifty, and 
there was evidently no time to be lost. A large sum was 
still needed to secure what he considered a fair provision 
for his old age and for his family. He must gird up his 
loins, and make the most of his hard-earned position 
while his vigour was yet unimpaired ; for both his self- 
respect and his disrespect for his calling made him shrink 
from the bare idea of lagging superfluous on the stage. 
The first thing to be done was to exploit in America 
the new renown acquired in his managerial experiments. 
He sailed from Liverpool early in September, 1843, 
Dickens relinquishing his intention of seeing him off, 
lest this public show of friendship should do him injury 
amid the justly incensed countrymen of Elijah Pogram 
and Jefferson Brick. Ryder accompanied him (Phelps 
having declined), to play ‘‘ seconds,” and look after the 


details of the tour. They opened in New York on Sep- 
M 
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tember 2s, travelled as far south as New Orleans, as far 
west as St. Louis, as far north as Montreal, and ended 
the tour at Boston on October 14, 1844. Macready’s 
repertory consisted of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Iago, 
Lear, Shylock, Brutus, Cassius, Benedick, King John, 
King Henry IV., Wolsey, Virginius, Tell, Werner, Marino 
Faliero, Melantius, Claude Melnotte, Richelieu, The 
Stranger, Lord Townly in a three-act version of Zhe 
Provoked Husband, and Joseph Surface in a similar cur- 
tailment of Zhe School for Scandal, His heavy Shake- 
spearian parts seem to have been the most attractive. 
“ Hamlet,” he notes, “has brought me more money than 
any play in America;” and I find that at Mobile, in 
March, 1844, his Hamlet drew $833; Macbeth, 8666; 
Othello, $475; while William Tell brought in but $269, 
and Richelieu only $138. The tour was very successful 
on the whole, and ended in a clear profit of over £5500. 
I emphasize the fact of his success, because the origin of 
the Forrest feud has sometimes been traced to Macready’s 
rage at the “ failure” of this visit to America. It was 
during this tour that he encountered Charlotte Cushman, 
then a struggling actress of twenty-seven. ‘‘She has to 
learn her art,” he noted in his diary, after playing Mac- 
beth to her Lady Macbeth ; “but she showed mind and 
sympathy with me.” She, on her part, attributed to 
Macready’s influence and encouragement the true begin- 
ning of her artistic life. Everywhere throughout the 
Republic he was received with great social distinction, 
Charles Sumner and Judge Story were his intimate friends, 
and he met Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Prescott, 
Webster, Clay, and many other ‘‘ prominent citizens.” 
Soon after his return from America he paid his second 
professional visit to Paris. The company, under Mitchell’s 
management, included Miss Helen Faucit, whose “ grace 
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anglaise un peu maniérée des keepsakes et des livres de 
beauté” enraptured Théophile Gautier and the other 
critics, in spite of the fact that the plays in which she 
most excelled (all except Romeo and Juliet) were cut out 
of the repertory by Macready. She played Desdemona 
to his Othello on the opening night (Théatre Italien, 
December 16, 1844), and afterwards Ophelia to his 
Hamlet, Virginia to his Virginius, and Lady Macbeth to 
his Macbeth. She seems, however, to have escaped the 
shadowy Josephine of Wernxer. The visit was (at least) a 
success of esteem. 


* On the night on which we were present,” says a writer in 
the Zdinburgh Review for January, 1846, “the house was 
crowded. At least half the audience held books in their 
hands, between which and the stage they managed to divide 
their attention. Some were incessantly occupied in inter- 
preting what was going on to their less learned neighbours. 
Many appeared resolutely absorbed, and one might discern 
considerable anxiety to look as if they understood all that 
passed, and to be moved by pity or by terror in the right 
place. Some, on the contrary, looked honestly vacant, and 
not a few deeply and sincerely interested. In front of the 
pit sat the critics, triumphantly conscious of English, and 
boldly enthusiastic for Macready, or fasstonés for Miss 
Faucit. The boxes were lined with rows of the dlanches 
épaules, long locks, and impassive countenances which 
marked the countrywomen of the mighty poet.” 


The critics’ ‘‘ consciousness of English” seems to have 
been somewhat vague, since we find even Gautier admiring 
in Werner “la fermeté male du style.” Janin preferred 
Macready’s Hamlet to his Othello, and Gautier, though 
he does not say so explicitly, seems to have been of the 
same opinion. ‘‘If the French public,” George Sand 
wrote, ‘has seemed to Mr. Macready attentive and 
deeply affected rather than excited and noisy, he must 
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not conclude that he has not been understood by us. . . 
I should like him to carry away a good opinion of us; 
and from myself, individually, my sincere homage. 
Eugéne Delacroix, Louis Blanc, Chassoir, and all who 
saw him with me were enraptured with him. I cannot 
console myself for not having seen his Othello.” Alex- 
andre Dumas, Eugtne Sue, and other leaders of the 
literary world were also warm in their praises ; and there 
is a legend that, at the gala performance in the Tuileries, 
Victor Hugo, who was in the parterre, could not restrain 
his enthusiasm within the bounds of court etiquette. This 
performance took place on January 16, 1845, in presence 
of the royal family, the diplomatic, body, M. Guizot, 
Marshal Soult, and five or six hundred military and civil 
notables. The programme consisted of Hamlet (with 
the Gravediggers omitted), and Zhe Day after the Wed- 
ding, in which Madlle. Plessy, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
played Lady Elizabeth Freelove in English. She excited 
Gautier’s admiration by remaining beautiful, ‘‘méme en 
s’extirpant de l’anglais de la bouche, opération qui . 

ne parait méme pas fort aisée pour ces insulaires, s'il faut 
en juger d’aprés les grimaces et les contractions muscu- 
laires qui accompagment leur débit.”. Wecan scarcely be 
wrong in reading this as a side-fling at Macready’s facial 
mannerisms. Mdlle. Plessy repeated this feat on the 
following evening, when the English company gave a 
farewell performance, Macready playing the death-scene 
of Henry IV., and Miss Faucit, Juliet. The series of 
performances would have been prolonged had not the 
director of the Grand Opéra contended that his privilege 
was infringed by the opening of the Théatre Italien on 
the three “ off-nights” of the week. On January 18 
Macready played the death-scene of Henry IV. at the 
Opéra Comique, for the benefit of the Society for the 
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Relief of Distressed Authors. In recognition of this 
courtesy, the Dramatic Authors’ Society presented him 
with a gold medal struck in his honour, and a letter of 
thanks, signed by Scribe, Mélesville, Victor Hugo, Halévy, 
and others. ‘The visit, in short, was an artistic, if not a 
financial, triumph. It was not so memorable, ina literary 
sense, as the English performances of 1827-28, for the 
romantic movement now needed no reinforcement. In 
1844-45 Shakespeare was placed in opposition, not to 
classicism, but to the prevalent triviality of the Scribe 
school of mere adroitness. ‘ Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth,” 
cries Gautier, “ cela nous lave de bien des vaudevilles et 
de bien des mélodrames.” 

From the beginning of 1845 till the middle of 1848, 
when he started on his farewell visit to America, Mac- 
ready made only desultory appearances in London, 
devoting himself for the most part to provincial wander- 
ings. ‘The Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, erected in 
1840, had been opened for dramatic performances in 
1842 under the management of J. M. Maddox, a Jewish 
speculator. With him Macready made a series of short 
engagements, generally for a stated number of weeks 
at three nights a week. In 1845 he appeared at the 
Princess’s between October 13 and November 21, play- 
ing Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, to the Laertes of Leigh 
Murray, the Edgar and Iago of Wallack, and the Cordelia 
and Desdemona of Mrs. Stirling. Cooper, Granby, 
Compton, Ryder, and Mrs Ternan were also in the 
company. Next year, from January 26 to February 27, 
he repeated the same parts, and added Richelieu to the 
list. During a third engagement (April 13 to June 19, 
1846) he performed the above-mentioned parts, along 
with Macbeth and Virginius, and created the character 
of James V. of Scotland, in Zhe King of the Commons, 
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by the Rey. James White, of Bonchurch. ‘There was a 
good deal of life and vigour in the dialogue of this 
romantic drama; but its construction was rambling, and 
the underplot unduly hindered the action. ‘The part 
of James,” says the Atheneum, “‘ fiery, moody, passionate, 
cheerful, generous, and mistrustful—all things by turns— 
was exactly suited to Mr. Macready’s style of acting. It 
was, indeed, composed of Macreadyisms—painfully so.” 
Mrs. Stirling played the heroine, and Ryder, Cooper, 
Leigh Murray, and Compton were in the cast. In the 
autumn of 1846 (September 7 to November 7) Mac- 
ready gave a very successful series of performances 
at the Surrey Theatre, under the management of Mrs. 
Davidge. 

In 1847 he played two engagements with Maddox. 
During the first (May 24 to June 18) his parts were 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Werner, and Melantius, and 
his supporters Creswick, Ryder, Mrs. Warner, and Mrs. 
Stirling. The second engagement (October 11 to 
December 3) was of more importance. He played 
Macbeth, Wolsey, and Othello to the Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katharine, and Emilia of Charlotte Cushman ; 
and on November 22 he produced a stage-arrangement, 
by himself, of the first part of [Sir] Henry Taylor’s 
Philip van Artevelde. Perhaps we should rather say a 
stage-disarrangement— 

“The nine written scenes of the first act,” says the 
Atheneum, “have been reduced to four—and this not by 
the mere omission of five scenes, but by a recomposition of 
the material. The curtain opens on what is in the book the 
third scene of the act; but this is again recast and pieced 
out with passages taken from other scenes. . . . Speeches 
are torn from the dialogue and treated as soliloquies. . . . As 
we advance further into the performance we find even the 
text changed—enlarged as well as abridged. .. . In fact, 
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Mr. Taylor has been treated (perhaps with his own consent) 
as a dead dramatist. . . . He has, while yet living, had the 
honour of having his work mutilated for the stage.” 


It was with his own consent that Mr. Taylor had been 
so treated, and he was not dissatisfied with the result. 
The piece was finely mounted (though extreme parsi- 
mony was the rule at the Princess’s in those days), but 
was very inadequately acted by Cooper as Occo, James 
Vining as the Earl of Flanders, Miss Emmeline Mon- 
tagu as Adriana, and Miss Susan Cushman as Clara. 
Ryder as Van den Bosch seems to have been good. 


“T thought Macready acted his part admirably,” wrote 
Sir Henry Taylor, in his Autobiography, “and I did not find 
so much fault as he and many did with others of the per- 
formers ; and whatever might be his own feeling, so long as 
the audience was of the cultivated class, the play seemed to 
persons of that class to be successful; but of course the 
literary audiences could only be few; and the Press, which 
either leads or follows the many, took the part of blaming 
the attempt to bring on the stage a work which was designed 
only for the library.” 


The fact is that those of the audience who did not 
know the play beforehand had difficulty in following 
the action, which never properly seized their interest. 
It attained only five performances, to Macready’s bitter 
disappointment. Philip van Artevelde was his last new 
part, and it is pleasant to think that the roll of his 
creations ends with so noble an effort, even if unsuccess- 
ful. “I never saw you more gallant and free than in the 
gallant and free scenes last night,” Dickens wrote to 
him on the morning after the production. “It was 
perfectly captivating to behold you.” 

On December 7, 1847, Macready played the death- 
scene of King Henry IV, at Covent Garden, on what 
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was called a ‘Shakespeare Night,” designed to raise 
money for the purchase of Shakespeare’s birthplace. 
Macready’s scene came first (Leigh Murray appearing as 
the Prince of Wales), and was followed by selections 
from no fewer than nine plays of Shakespeare, played by 
Harley, Buckstone, Farren, Webster, Keeley, Granby, 
Charles Mathews, Phelps, George Bennett, and Henry 
Marston; Mrs. Butler (Miss Fanny Kemble), Miss 
Faucit, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss Priscilla Horton, Miss Laura Addison, 
and Mrs. Warner. ‘The performance was a remarkable 
one, and added £800 to the fund. 

In 1848, before his departure for America, Macready 
played two engagements in London. The first—at the 
Princess’s—lasted from February 21 to April 14. 
During the first four weeks he played Macbeth, Wolsey, 
Othello, Hamlet, and Lear, to the Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katharine, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Cordelia of 
Mrs. Butler, the daughter of his old adversary, Charles 
Kemble. On the expiry of Mrs. Butler’s engagement 
he added Virginius, Richelieu, and Werner to the list, 
and on April 5 resumed a part which he had long 
dropped—that of Brutus in Julius Caesar—to Ryder’s 
Cassius and Cooper’s Antony. From April 24 to May 8 
he appeared at the Marylebone Theatre, where Mrs. 
Warner, having seceded from Sadler’s Wells, was carry- 
ing on an enterprise similar to that which she had 
assisted Phelps to launch in Islington. On July ro, 
before starting for America, he took a farewell benefit at 
Drury Lane, ‘‘commanded” by the Queen. His parts 
were Wolsey in the first three acts of Henry VIL, to 
the Queen Katharine of Charlotte Cushman; and Mr, 
Oakly in Zhe Jealous Wife, to the Mrs. Oakly of Mrs. 
Warner. Phelps assisted in both pieces, and the great 
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Braham came forth from his retirement to take part in 
the National Anthem. The house was so crowded that, 
after some disturbance, many of the audience departed, 
receiving their money back. Nevertheless, over £1100 
were realized. 

Macready’s farewell tour in America in 1848-49 is 
chiefly noteworthy for its lurid ending. In order fully 
to understand the causes and circumstances of the Astor 
Place catastrophe, it is necessary to follow up the 
Forrest feud from its insignificant beginnings. This I 
shall now do; premising that the greater part of the 
evidence may be read at length in two pamphlets pub- 
lished in New York in 1849—+the first entitled, Zze Replies 
Srom England, etc., to Certain Statements circulated in this 
Country respecting Mr. Macready ; the second entitled, 
A Rejoinder to “ The Replies from England, ...” together 
with an Impartial History and Review of the Lamentable 
Occurrences at the Astor Place Opera-House on the oth 
of May, 1849, by an American Citizen, 

Edwin Forrest was thirteen years younger than Mac- 
ready. His parentage was obscure, his boyhood un- 
settled. He had tried his hand at printing and other 
trades ; had been (we are assured) a circus athlete ; and 
had found a place on the stage before he was fifteen, in 
virtue of his handsome face and commanding presence. 
When Macready was in New York in 1826, Forrest, then 
barely twenty, had just made his first marked success 
at the Bowery Theatre. Writing long after the events 
which made the name of Forrest one of tragic import 
to him, Macready professes to have recognized his 
promise at this early date, and to have foreseen danger 
in the preponderance of his physical over his mental 
powers. Ten years passed, in which Forrest acquired 
great popularity in his own country. He was the first 
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distinguished American actor, his predecessors and rivals, 
Cooper and Booth, being English by birth. Accordingly, 
when he came to England in 1836, his countrymen felt 
the honour of America concerned in his success. On 
the night of his appearance at Drury Lane, under Price’s 
management (October 17), Macready heard from Dow 
that the play, Ze Gladiator, had failed, but that Forrest 
had succeeded. Recording this in his diary, Macready 
notes, “When I saw him nine years ago, he had every- 
thing within himself to make a very great actor.” Forrest 
dined with Macready at Elstree; Macready made a 
cordial speech at a dinner given to Forrest at the 
Garrick Club; and all was friendship and amenity. 
“Mr. Macready,” Forrest wrote, “‘has behaved in the 
handsomest manner to me.” ‘Their paths did not cross 
again until Macready visited America in 1843-44. Soon 
after his arrival in New York he dined with Forrest, and 
notes, ‘‘Our day was very cheerful; I like all I see of 
Forrest very much. He appears a clear-headed, honest, 
kind man: what can be better?” Five months later 
he met Forrest again in New Orleans, still in friendly 
fashion, though the local critics seem to have done their 
best to make mischief between them. We have seen 
that the theory which finds the germ of the subsequent 
strife in Macready’s rage over the “failure” of this tour 
is totally untenable. The feud really dates from Mac- 
ready’s visit to Paris in 1844-45. Forrest also was in 
Paris at the time, and naturally wished to show the 
Parisians that America had her tragedian as well as 
England. To that end he tried to open negotiations 
with the manager, Mitchell, who (oddly enough) refused 
to see him. This refusal Forrest attributed to the 
hostility of Macready; but he never adduced one tittle 
of evidence, and Mitchell afterwards solemnly asserted 
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in writing that Macready neither directly nor indirectly 
influenced his action in the matter. 

Still smarting under this rebuff, Forrest came to 
London to fulfil an engagement with Maddox at the 
Princess’s, where Charlotte Cushman had made her 
first appearance in England only a few days earlier. 
Among his American supporters, and perhaps in his own 
mind, the belief subsequently grew up that Macready 
and Forster had suborned the press in his disfavour, and 
had packed the house on his opening night (February 
17, 1845) with a body of roughs hired to drive him from 
the stage. After careful examination of the evidence, I 
am convinced, not only that Macready had no hand in 
any such attempt, but that no such attempt was ever 
made. The writer of the Rejoinder to the Replies (repro- 
duced almost word for word by Forrest’s biographer, 
James Rees), asserts that “‘it was evident from the number 
of hisses, and the pertinacity with which they persisted 
in expressing their disapprobation of Mr. Forrest himself 
—not his acting, for they scarcely heard him—that the 
movement was preconcerted.” If this were so, how comes 
it that not one of the critics who were present seems to 
have heard any hisses at all? The Zzmes (one of the 
papers supposed to have been bought by Macready) 
stated that Forrest’s Othello was greatly applauded ; the 
John Bull says that it “merited the immense applause it 
received ;” and I have sought in vain for the record of 
a single hiss. On the other hand, when he played 
Macbeth four days later, Oxenford remarks that “the 
tragedy was not announced for repetition, probably on 
account of the general disapprobation that Mr. Forrest’s 
peculiarities elicited, in spite of the unanimous applause 
awarded to Miss Cushman.” It seems, then, that Forrest’s 
imagination, and that of his partisans, converted the 
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“general disapprobation” of his third performance into 
an attempt to drive him from the stage on his opening 
night! That the Z7mes critic was an impartial witness 
is sufficiently proved by his warm praise of Forrest’s 
subsequent performances of King Lear and Metamora. 
The engagement came to an end—prematurely, I suspect 
—after eighteen performances, and Forrest retreated with 
rage in his heart, which the praise bestowed on Miss 
Cushman by no means tended to allay. He probably 
felt himself a better actor than he had been at the time 
of his first success, nine years before, and was irritated to 
find himself treated with comparative indifference. In 
this morbid frame of mind he found solace in imagining 
himself the victim of jealous machinations on the part of 
a rival tragedian ; and these imaginings soon grew into 
a sort of monomania. 

It must be admitted that the conduct of Forster, as 
critic of the Lxaminer, gave a faint tinge of colour to 
Forrest’s suspicions. In 1836 Forster had stood almost 
alone among the critics of the day in condemning the 
blusterous style of the American tragedian. He found a 
good deal to praise in his non-Shakespearian parts, but 
utterly condemned his Othello and his Lear. I know of 
few criticisms which convey so clear an idea of the 
performances criticized as these two articles of Forster’s. 
They are full of masterly analysis and vivid description. 
Damaging they certainly were; but it was the writer’s 
obvious sincerity and thoughtfulness that made them so. 
Macready, according to Albany Fonblanque, the editor 
of the Lxaminer, “repeatedly entreated Mr. Forster to 
be lenient or silent, but Mr. Forster very properly 
maintained his independent judgment.” He must have 
known that his intimacy with Macready might subject 
both of them to injuriogs imputations in the matter ; 
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but no one who reads his articles will blame him for 
taking the risk. Very different was his conduct on 
Forrest’s second visit. Instead of criticizing him frankly, 
as before, or ignoring him altogether, he wrote, or allowed 
to be written, two or three contemptuous paragraphs, 
after this fashion — 


** Our old friend, Mr, Forrest, afforded great amusement to 
the public by his performance of Macbeth on Friday evening 
at the Princess’s. Indeed, our best comic actors do not often 
excite so great a quantity of mirth. The change from an 
inaudible murmur to a thunder of sound was enormous ; but 
the grand feature was the combat, in which he stood scraping 
his sword against that of Macduff. We were at a loss to 
know what this gesture meant, till an enlightened critic in 
the gallery shouted out, ‘That’s right ! sharpen it !’” 


Jibes like this, proceeding from the friend and satellite 
of another tragedian, were in flagrant ill taste. The most 
perfect sincerity does not justify a man in wantonly ex- 
posing himself and others to misrepresentation. Forster 
certainly helped to start the snowball of misunderstanding 
which was soon to become an avalanche. 

It was now Forrest’s turn to put himself openly in the 
wrong. On March 2, 1846—a year after Forrest’s 
retreat from London—Macready was playing Hamlet in 
Edinburgh. At the phrase, “I must be idle,” immedi- 
ately before the entrance of the court for the play-scene, 
it was his custom to wave his handkerchief fantastically, 
and assume an air of exaggerated jauntiness. Great 
was his astonishment on this evening when the waving 
of the handkerchief called forth a loud and determined 
hiss from some one in the upper boxes, He ‘‘ bowed 
derisively and contemptuously to the individual,” who 
was soon put to silence by the applause of the audience. 
The incident was, of course, discussed in the green-room, 
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and the rumour began to get abroad that Forrest was the 
hisser. Macready at first refused to believe it, averring 
that Forrest was “too much of a gentleman.” Convic- 
tion grew upon him, however, until the question was 
set at rest by a letter from Forrest to the Zzmes, con- 
fessing that he hissed his rival’s “fancy dance,” stating 
that he was not alone in so doing, arguing that, having 
paid for his admission, he had a right to express his 
opinion, and alleging that he more than once started 
applause at points which he held to deserve it. It was 
afterwards maintained that, some nights later, the 
Edinburgh audience again hissed what Forrest called 
the pas de mouchoir. As to this there is some conflict 
of evidence ; but I am strongly inclined to believe that, 
as Ryder put it in an affidavit, ‘‘ there was not one single 
hiss from any other person [than Forrest] through that 
evening, nor during any night of Mr. Macready’s engage- 
ment.” The point is quite immaterial. What is certain 
is that Forrest did, deliberately and obtrusively, hiss his 
brother-actor, and that in so doing he was guilty of . 
an unpardonable error. Not even Forrest’s warmest 
partisans have found a word to say for him in this 
instance. They have tried to prove that the fas de 
mouchoir deserved to be hissed, but they have freely 
admitted that Forrest should have left the duty to some 
one whose motives were less open to suspicion. 

The report of these events naturally crossed the 
Atlantic in all sorts of garbled forms. Forrest himself 
had now far passed the stage of exasperation at which it 
is still possible to distinguish fact from fancy. No one 
who has ever had to sift the testimony of untrained 
intellects, even on the simplest matters of fact, can have 
failed to observe how soon the mythopceic faculty, 
spurred by interest or by passion, takes the bit between _ 
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its teeth and dashes off into the region of pure romance. 
Forrest’s intellect was essentially untrained. His percep- 
tions were at the mercy of his passions. Without any 
mendacious intent (as we can easily believe) he put in 
circulation the most flagrant falsehoods. He “had met 
with persecution in every corner—in Paris, in London, 
in Edinburgh ;” though in Edinburgh, at any rate, he 
was, by his own admission, the aggressor. ‘“ The whole 
house had hissed” the pas de mouchotr ; whereas the 
immense preponderance of testimony goes to show that 
his was the solitary hiss) He had been “most out- 
rageously assailed by the venal London press in 1845 ;” 
whereas the files are there to show that the leading 
papers treated him with respect, and in some cases 
praised him very highly. His American adherents, how- 
ever, were in no frame of mind to examine his assertions 
critically. The lampoons of Mrs. Trollope and of 
Dickens had touched the national susceptibilities on the 
raw. ‘There was a large class or party to whom Forrest 
was endeared no less by his patriotism than by his talent. 
He was in their eyes the genius of democracy, while 
Macready was the toady and tool of the bloated aris- 
tocracy of an effete civilization, and his American 
admirers were little short of traitors to their country and 
its institutions. I am not conjecturing these sentiments ; 
they are set forth at length and with emphasis in the 
documents of the case. The feud between the two 
tragedians may be said to have passed from the artistic 
into the political sphere, and we are now approaching the 
sanguinary close of the sordid “international episode.” 
Scarcely had Macready landed in America, in the 
autumn of 1848, when the Forrest party on the press 
began to decry him. ‘Their taunts were of the sort 
best met by perfect silence, and Macready certainly 
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blundered when, on the night of his first appearance 
(New York, October 4), he made a short speech, thank- 
ing the audience for having, by their applause, con- 
futed his detractors. This mistake, of openly braving 
hostility, he repeated at the close of his New York en- 
gagement, three weeks later. The foe retaliated by 
publishing in the Boston Mail, on the very day of his 
first appearance in Boston (October 30) a violent and 
detailed account of the “persecutions” endured by 
Forrest. The Bostonians, however, were not stirred up 
to any demonstration; it was in Philadelphia, on 
November 20, that the first disturbance took place. 
The play was Macbeth, and a noisy opposition was kept 
up throughout it, though the great majority of the audi- 
ence were in Macready’s favour. A copper cent and 
a rotten egg were thrown on the stage, but no serious 
violence was attempted. At the close, Macready managed 
to deliver a speech, thanking the well-disposed among 
the audience for their support, and asserting strongly 
that he had never in act or word shown the slightest 
hostility towards Forrest. Two days later there ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia papers a so-called “ Card” 
from Forrest, categorically reaffirming his accusations 
against Macready and his “toady” Forster, while deny- 
ing the existence of any ‘organized opposition” to 
the English invader. ‘“ Many of my friends,” Forrest 
continued, ‘‘ called upon me when Mr. Macready was 
announced to perform, and proposed to drive him from 
the stage. .. . My advice was—Do nothing; let the 
superannuated driveller alone ; to oppose him would be 
but to make him of some importance.” The document, 
as a whole, was conceived in the worst possible temper 
and taste. It elicited from Macready a denial that any 
notice of Forrest had appeared in the Zxaminer in 1845, 
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and a statement that he intended to seek “legal re- 
dress” for Forrest’s other allegations. Macready was 
wrong as to the Zxaminer. Knowing that Forster had 
been ill at the time of Forrest’s performances in London, 
he felt sure that no “notice” of his acting had ap- 
peared; he had not seen, or did not remember, the 
contemptuous paragraphs of which I have given a speci- 
men. With a view to his contemplated libel suit, he 
wrote to England for evidence on the points in dispute, 
and the Replies from England, published in New York 
on May 8, 1849, two days before the grand catastrophe, 
were the result of these inquiries. His American lawyer, 
however, advised him to abandon his action, not because 
it did not lie, but because the proceedings would certainly 
outlast his stay in America, and involve indefinite trouble 
and expense. In the mean time, the matter seemed to 
have blown over. Macready enjoyed a prosperous and 
pleasant tour in the south and west. At New Orleans, 
in March, he was entertained at a great banquet, amid 
much enthusiasm. At Cincinnati, during the perform- 
ance of Hamlet, a sportive gentleman threw half the 
carcase of a sheep upon the stage; but this seems to 
have been a mere ebullition of amiable vivacity, not an 
expression of opinion. The beginning of May found 
him once more in New York, ready for the farewell 
engagement which was to be so tragically cut short. 

He was curiously free from apprehension, though 
Forrest was in the city, and the enthusiasm of his ad- 
mirers was running high. Macready’s opening night at 
the Astor Place Opera-House was Monday, May 7. 
Macbeth was the play announced, and on the same night 
Forrest appeared in the same character at the Broadway 
Theatre. It was probably on this occasion that the 


whole audience rose and cheered the lines— 
N 
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“What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence?” 

A pretty drastic purgative was, in fact, being exhibited 
at the Opera-House. The theatre was crowded with a 
very demonstrative audience, but until he was actually on 
the stage Macready did not anticipate hostility. He was 
received with thunders of applause, which at first grati- 
fied him. He bowed and bowed; the applause went on 
and on; and gradually he realized that his friends were 
doing their best to drown the groans and howls which 
nevertheless made themselves audible from the parquette. 
He tried to address the audience, but his words were lost 
in the clamour. Placards were displayed, with the 
words, “‘ You have been proved a liar,’ and ‘‘ No apo- 
logies: it is too late.” ‘ Down with the English hog!” 
yelled the malcontents, and again “ Three groans for the 
codfish aristocracy!” A rotten egg fell on the stage at his 
feet. He waited calmly for a quarter of an hour, in the 
hope that the tumult would subside, then went on with 
the playin dumb-show. “Copper cents were thrown,” he 
says; “some struck me ; four or five eggs, a great many 
apples, nearly—if not quite—a peck of potatoes, pieces of 
wood, a bottle of assafcetida, which splashed my own dress, 
smelling, of course, most horribly.” So the first and 
second acts passed. At last, during the third act, a 
man in the gallery tore up a chair, and sent it crashing 
upon, the stage. ‘Mr. Macready,” said the Mew York 
Fferald, on the whole a hostile organ, “stood quite 
unmoved—not the slightest tremor visible, nor the least 
bravado either, in his manner.” Presently a second 
chair descended from aloft ; and then Macready thought 
“he had fulfilled his obligation to Messrs. Niblo and 
Hackett ;” the curtain dropped, and the rioters were 
triumphant. 
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The better class of newspapers, and all men of the 
more intelligent sort, were indignant at this outrage. It 
was Macready’s intention to relinquish his engagement 
altogether, but a requisition, signed by forty-eight leading 
citizens (among them Washington Irving and Richard 
Grant White), induced him to alter his mind. It was 
represented that the riot had been totally unforeseen ; 
that such a surprise could not occur again ; and that it 
would be unjust to deny Americans who had the.credit 
of their country at heart an opportunity of making -him 
reparation, and at the same time signally rebuking his 
assailants. Thus invited, Macready could scarcely 
decline ; and the following Thursday, May 10, was fixed 
for his reappearance as Macbeth. In the interval the 
Replies from Lngland were published in a twenty-one 
page pamphlet. 

The seats for Thursday evening were bought up with 
ominous rapidity, many of the purchasers being suspi- 
ciously like the “ b’hoys” of Monday. Determined to 
nip rowdyism in the bud, the city authorities stationed 
posses of police at various points of vantage in the 
auditorium, especially so as to command the parquette, 
or pit. The house was filled to the very dome soon 
after the doors were opened, but it is said that only 
seven ladies were present. An increasing crowd as- 
sembled outside ; but until the curtain rose there was no 
disturbance. Macready’s appearance was greeted with 
tremendous applause, but it soon became evident that 
there was a determined opposition present, though its 
numerical strength was not so great as before. This 
time no pause was made in the performance. Macready 
went right on with his part, the rioters howling and 
shaking their fists at him savagely, and the well-disposed, 
admonished by a placard, remaining silent, so as to 
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make the offenders more conspicuous. At the end of 
the first act, as Macbeth was leading Lady Macbeth off, 
the chief of the police gave the signal by raising his hat, 
and his men bore down upon the rowdies in the par- 
quette, clearing them out at one swoop. Four ring- . 
leaders were arrested, and, being temporarily confined in 
a room under the pit, tried to set fire to the house. The 
attempt, fortunately, was discovered in time, and frus- 
trated. The others, being forcibly ejected into the 
street, seem to have excited the fury of the mob outside, 
for a bombardment almost instantly began. It hap- 
pened, by a fatal chance, that a sewer was being repaired 
in the street, so that a plentiful supply of loose paving- 
stones was ready to hand. ‘To shiver the windows was 
the work of an instant, but the barred shutters inside 
resisted for some time. Presently they too gave way, 
and missiles began to crash into several parts of the 
auditorium. Meanwhile the play went steadily on, in 
spite of the pandemonium outside and the howlings of 
the rioters who still held their places in the gallery. 
The name of the Lady Macbeth who remained gallantly 
at her husband’s side throughout this dismal scene de- 
serves to be recorded, It was Mrs. Coleman Pope—“a 
very beautiful and queenly-looking woman ”—who thus 
showed an “undaunted metal” not unworthy of the 
character she represented. At the end of the third act 
Macready found his dressing-room drenched with water, 
some pipes having been shattered in the bombardment. 
Throughout the fourth act the hubbub increased. A 
stone struck the chandelier. The audience shrank to- 
gether into sheltered spots, and many left the theatre. 
During the fifth act the inside noises ceased, and Mac- 
ready acted his best, in spite of the roar from without. 
His death was loudly cheered, and he was called before 
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the curtain, where he mutely thanked his supporters, and 
then made his last bow on the American stage. He 
retired to his room to change his dress, the riot mean- 
while raging more furiously than ever outside. He had 
barely finished his hasty toilet, amid a crowd of pale and 
anxious onlookers, when a rattling detonation suddenly 
crashed through the hubbub. ‘“ Hark! what’s that?” 
he asked. It was a volley of musketry. Soon there 
came another, and yet another; then the noise of the 
riot rolled gradually back, and stillness fell upon the 
scene. 

The civic authorities had arranged early in the day 
that the military should be at hand if required. It is 
almost certain that, if the police had acted with prompti- 
tude and determination when the bombardment began, 
they could have dispersed the rioters, who at that time 
were comparatively few. They were mostly youths 
between fifteen and twenty, animated by sheer love of 
mischief rather than by any great enthusiasm for Forrest 
or hatred of Macready. They seem to have entertained 
no serious design of storming the theatre. The great 
majority of the crowd (which was not at this time 
unmanageably dense) were mere indifferent onlookers. 
The police, however, made no decided sortie ; the mob 
increased ; and many policemen, disabled by stones, had 
to be carried into the theatre. At last, shortly before 
nine o’clock, the Sheriff sent for the military, who were 
soon on the ground. First came a troop of cavalry, 
forty strong, followed by infantry to the number of a 
hundred and seventy, in two detachments. As soon as 
the cavalry entered Astor Place, they were assailed with 
a shower of stones and brickbats. Almost every one of 
them was hurt, their horses became unmanageable, and 
they rode ignominiously from the field. Thus the foot- 
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soldiers were left unsupported in the midst of a dense 
crowd of from ten to twenty thousand people, howled 
at, cursed, and stoned by the aggressive section of the 
mob, whom their very presence infuriated. To make 
confusion worse confounded, the night was as dark as 
pitch, the street-lamps around having been extinguished. 
For some time the troops tried, by marching and counter- 
marching, to clear the space round the theatre. It was 
useless. Little by little they were more and more closely 
hemmed in, until, when orders were given for a bayonet- 
charge, they found themselves at too close quarters with 
the mob even to attempt it. Many of them, both soldiers 
and officers, were severely injured by stones; a pistol, 
loaded with small shot, was fired by one of the rioters, 
and wounded two or three men ; some of the mob were 
even wrenching the muskets from the soldiers’ hands. 
When things had come to this pass, Generals Sandford 
and Hall, who were in command, told the Sheriff and the 
Recorder that unless their men were ordered to fire they 
could not hold their ground. Still the civic authorities 
hesitated for several minutes, warning the mob that they 
would be fired upon, and exhorting them to desist. 
There was not even a pause in the shower of missiles ; 
the Sheriff saw that the troops could not stand there to 
be annihilated; and finally he gave the requisite per- 
mission, The number of soldiers at this point was 
about seventy, the others being engaged at the back 
of the theatre, where the disturbance was less acute. 
General Hall gave orders to fire above the heads of the 
crowd, against the wall of a house opposite; but the 
hubbub was so terrible that the order was imperfectly 
heard. Most of the troops obeyed it; but some fired 
into the crowd, one or two of whom fell. The majority 
of the mob, however, imagining that no harm was done, 
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concluded that the soldiers had only blank cartridges, 
and, raising a howl of scorn and execration, rushed again 
to the attack. This time the order was given to aim 
low ; a second volley was fired ; several people dropped ; 
and the mob, now alive to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, recoiled considerably. Still the hailstorm of missiles 
continued, and it was evident that the rioters were not 
really quelled. They rallied, indeed, and began to ad- 
vance once more, in two bodies. The troops were 
ordered to fire obliquely, one half to the right, the other 
to the left; and this volley, which was so desultory that 
some witnesses describe it as two separate discharges, did 
great execution, and finally broke the spirit of the mob. 
An advance was made in two directions, the rioters 
falling gradually back, though still keeping up a running 
fire of stones. Presently the military were left in undis- 
puted possession of the space around the theatre. Two 
brass pieces, loaded with grape-shot, were brought upon 
the scene, and placed so as to command, one the Broad- 
way, the other the Bowery. ‘The battle over, the crowd 
vanished very quickly, bearing its dead and wounded 
away with it; and the soldiers, largely reinforced, bivou- 
acked for the night on the scene of their melancholy 
victory. The number of the dead is variously stated, 
but seems to have been about seventeen ; many of them, 
of course, mere chance onlookers, who cared no straw 
for the rival tragedians. 

Within the theatre, Macready and his friends were in 
a state of not unnatural trepidation. Shots had been 
fired; men had been killed; even if the military were 
for the moment victorious, could Macready hope to get 
out of New York without falling into the hands of 
rioters eager to avenge their comrades? “There was 
nothing for it,” he writes, “but to meet the worst with 
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dignity.” He was persuaded to exchange overcoats with 
one of the actors, and to wear a cap in place of his hat. 
Otherwise undisguised, he joined the last stragglers of 
the audience leaving the theatre, and passed with them 
into the street. Accompanied by one friend, he made 
his way unrecognized to that friend’s house, where a 
council of war was held. It was decided that he must 
leave New York at once. He sat up all night, smoking 
and talking, until, at the peep of day, a carriage and 
pair, ordered “to take a doctor to some gentleman’s 
house near New Rochelle,” sped him out of the city. 
At New Rochelle he took train for Boston. Some 
fellow-passengers recognized him on the way, but he 
was quite unmolested, and soon found himself safe in 
the house of his friend George Curtis. Even in Boston 
he did not at first feel quite secure, though the Mayor 
called to assure him that the authorities had both the 
will and the power to protect him from outrage. He 
remained in Boston for ten days, and then started for 
home in the steamer Aidernia. ‘I never felt such 
relief,” he writes, “as in planting my foot upon that 
vessel’s deck.” 

Supersensitive as his conscience was, Macready could 
not feel that any drop of the blood shed on the roth of 
May was on his head. In the last analysis, the riot is 
to be regarded simply as an acute outbreak of a long- 
standing international irritation. But for that pre-exist- 
ent condition, not even Forrest’s alleged “persecution” 
could have worked people up to such a pitch of frenzy. 
Local rancours, too, came into play. It is evident that 
the support given to Macready by the upper classes and 
the upper-class press did much to’ exasperate the mob. 
If we must distribute the responsibility among. indi- 
viduals, there can be no doubt that Forrest’s wounded 
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vanity lay at the root of the misunderstanding. The 
jibes of the Hxaminer gave him some shadow of ex- 
cuse for suspecting Macready of hostility to him; and 
this suspicion grew into a monomania which rendered 
him subject to delusions on the plainest matters of fact. 
Forrest, however, seems to have given no direct en- 
couragement to violence. Apart from his angry letters 
to the newspapers, he pursued a policy of masterly 
inactivity. Macready, on the other hand, cannot be 
acquitted of injudiciously braving an opposition which 
he ought to have ignored. His speeches on the opening 
and closing nights of his first New York engagement 
should have remained unspoken. Otherwise, I cannot 
find that any tittle of blame attached to him, and, at the 
crisis, even his opponents admitted the dignified intre- 
pidity of his conduct. Surveying the whole matter with 
every desire to be impartial, I should say that Forrest 
was thrice as much to blame as Macready, while fatality 
—the unhappy convergence of a hundred deplorable 
circumstances—was thrice as much to blame as Forrest. 

Macready returned from America in June, 1849, and 
retired from the stage in February, 1851. The interven- 
ing twenty months were occupied with farewell visits to 
the provinces and two engagements at the Haymarket. 
The first of these extended from October 8 to Decem- 
ber 8, 1849. He played only four parts—Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, supported by James Wallack, 
Howe, Rogers, Keeley, Mrs. Warner, Miss Reynolds, 
and Miss Priscilla Horton. On February 1, 1850, he 
took part in the Windsor Castle theatricals, arranged by 
Charles Kean, playing Brutus in /wdius Cesar to Kean’s 
Antony, Wallack’s Cassius, and Mrs, Warner’s Portia. 
This was the only time he ever appeared on the same 
stage with Kean, whom he did not love. It is reported 
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that on this occasion, after the play was over, Kean sent 
some message of courtesy to him in his dressing-room, 
which was met by the gruff rejoinder, “If Mr. Kean has 
anything to say to me, let him say it through my solicitor!” 
Kean’s share in the Windsor theatricals was rewarded by 
the gift of a diamond ring, which he afterwards lost ; 
whereupon a wit reported that it had been found “stick- 
ing in Macready’s gizzard.” The second Haymarket en- 
gagement began with Macbeth on October 28, 1850, and 
ended with Lear on February 3, 1851. In the course 
of the engagement he played Hamlet, Othello, Shylock, 
Richelieu, Werner, Virginius, Brutus, and afterwards. 
Cassius, in Julius Cesar (Mr. Howe making a great 
success as Mark Antony), Wolsey, King John, the 
Stranger, Benedick, Henry IV. (in the death-scene), Mr. 
Oakly, and (for the first time in London) Richard II. 
The revival of Richard IT. (which was acted with “singu- 
lar fidelity to the text”) excited little interest, and was 
repeated only once. The American actor, E. L. Daven- 
port, played seconds during this engagement, in place of 
Wallack ; the support, for the rest, being much as before. 
Macready, I fear, cannot be acquitted of conniving at 
what he calls “play-bill trickery ” in the announcement 
of “last appearances,” which, as a matter of fact, were 
only penultimate, or even antepenultimate. But the 
phrase, “last time for ever,” meant what it said; and 
during the Jast weeks of January it was appended to each 
of his great characters in turn, except Macbeth. That 
favourite part was reserved for his last farewell. 

So early as two o’clock on February 26, 1851, crowds 
had gathered round the pit and gallery doors of Drury 
Lane Theatre, then under the management of James 
Anderson. . An old playgoer, who witnessed the throng 
later in the day, said that “ Jenny Lind was nothing to 
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it” —there was no slight crowd to see the crowd. Phelps 
closed his own theatre in order to play Macduff to his 
old leader’s Macbeth; Howe was the Banquo; Mrs. 
Warner, the Lady Macbeth. When the curtain rose every 
corner of the house was densely packed. 


“And what a sight that was!” writes George Henry 
Lewes. “ How glorious, triumphant, affecting, to see every 
one starting up, waving hats and handkerchiefs, stamping, 
shouting, yelling, their friendship at the great actor, who now 
made his appearance on that stage where he was never more 
to reappear! There was a crescendo of excitement enough 
to have overpowered the nerves of the most self-possessed ; 
and when, after an energetic fight—which showed that the 
actor’s powers bore him gallantly up to the last—he fell 
pierced by Macduff’s sword, this death, typical of the 
actor’s death, this last look, this last act of the actor, struck 
every bosom with a sharp and sudden blow, loosening a 
tempest of tumultuous feeling such as made applause an 
ovation. 

“Some little time was suffered to elapse wherein we 
recovered from the excitement, and were ready again to 
burst forth as Macready the Man, dressed in his plain black, 
came forward to bid ‘ Farewell, a long farewell, to all his 
greatness” As he stood there, calm but sad, waiting till 
the thunderous reverberations of applause should be hushed, 
there was one little thing which brought the tears into my 
eyes, viz. the crape hatband and black studs, that seemed 
to me more mournful and more touching than all this vast 
display of sympathy [his eldest daughter, ‘Nina,’ died 
February 24, 1850, aged twenty]. . . . Perhaps a less delibe- 
rate speech would have better suited the occasion; . . . but 
under such trying circumstances a man may naturally be 
afraid to trust himself to the inspiration of the moment. 
Altogether I must praise Macready for the dignity with 
which he retired, and am glad that he did not act. There 
was no ostentation of cambric sorrow ; there was no well 
got-up broken voice to simulate emotion. The manner was 
calm, grave, sad, and dignified.” 
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His children were among the audience. They had 
also been allowed to witness his farewell performances 
at the Haymarket.* 

The inevitable public dinner followed on the 1st of 
March, in the Hall of Commerce. Sir E. L. Bulwer 
was in the chair; Dickens, Thackeray, and Bunsen 
spoke. Forster read Tennyson’s sonnet of farewell 
to “Macready, moral, grave, sublime;” and the whole 
company stood up and cheered when Charles Kemble, 
at the age of seventy-six, rose to stammer a few words 
of reply to the toast of “The Stage.” On the follow- 
ing day Macready betook himself to his “cottage” 
substantial house at Sherborne, Dorsetshire—and entered 
upon the twenty-two years of his retirement. 


The evening of his life was full of sorrows. Death 
was busy around him. The first victim was his wife, 
who survived his retirement only some eighteen months, 
dying on September 18, 1852. A son, Walter Francis 
Sheil, died on February 3, 1853, aged thirteen ; another 
son, Henry Frederick Bulwer, died after a lingering illness 
on August 12, 1857, aged nineteen; a daughter, Lydia 
Jane, died of scarlatina, June 20, 1858, aged sixteen ; 
and his ‘sister and friend,” Letitia, died four months later 
(November 8, 1858), aged sixty-four. Death now stayed 
its hand for eleven years—a period of tranquillity and 
happiness. In 1860 (April 3) Macready married again. 
His wife, Miss Cecile Louise Frederica Spencer, was 
many years his junior; yet the union was a happy 
one. About the same time he removed from Sherborne 
to Wellington Square, Cheltenham, where he spent the 
rest of his life. A son was born of the second marriage 

* One of his sons, Edward, went on the stage in Australia, 
apparently without success. 
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(May 7, 1862), and life rolled on unruffled until the 
sixties drew to a close. Then his eldest surviving 
daughter, “ Katie,” a young lady of strong character and 
some poetic talent, fell ill, and was sent to Madeira in 
search of health. She died on the homeward voyage, 
March 24, 1869, at the age of thirty-four. From this 
blow Macready never fully recovered; and it was 
followed two years later (November 26, 1871) by the 
death, in Ceylon, of his eldest son, William Charles, 
aged thirty-nine. 

At Sherborne Macready had busied himself greatly, 
not only with the bringing up of his own children, but 
with the spread of education among the people. He 
founded, or revived, a literary institution, at which he 
induced Dickens, Thackeray, Forster, Bellew, and others 
to give readings and lectures. He himself frequently 
read and lectured, not only at Sherborne, but in other 
towns of the south and west. After the removal to 
Cheltenham these public appearances were almost, if not 
entirely, discontinued ; but he still gave frequent private 
readings, to which the boys of Cheltenham College were 
sometimes admitted. During the last two or three years 
of his life he could not hold a book or read for himself ; 
but he still enjoyed being read to, and, failing a reader, 
would go over the stores of literature in his memory. 
“‘T have been reading Hamle/,” he said on one occasion ; 
and added, touching his forehead, ‘‘ Here.” Asked if 
he could remember the whole play, he said, ‘‘ Yes, every 
word, every pause ; and the very pauses have eloquence.” 
Time had softened the asperities of his countenance. 
“We now think with pleasure,” says a not too friendly 
writer, ‘of his venerable and noble head as we saw it 
last in 1872, and of the sweet smile of his beautiful 
mouth, which spoke of the calm wisdom of a gentle and 
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thoughtful old age.” Death came upon him in the 
shape of gradual decay, but a slight bronchial attack was 
the immediate cause of the end. After three days’ con- 
finement to bed, he passed away peacefully on Sunday, 
April 27, 1873. His second wife, one son and one 
daughter by his first marriage, and one son by his 
second marriage, survived him. 


MACREADY’S CHARACTERS. 
1843-1851. 


PRINCESS’S: 1845: Hamlet, 8; Lear, 7; Othello, 3. 

1846 (January and February): Richelieu, 5; Hamlet, 4; 
Lear, Othello, 3. (April—June): *James V. (A7zug of the 
Commons), 13; Macbeth, 5 ; Virginius, 4; Lear,’Othello, 3 ; 
Richelieu, 2; Hamlet, 1. 

SURREY: 1846: Macbeth, Lear, 8; Hamlet, 7; Othello, 
Richelieu, 3 ; Werner, Virginius, 2 ; Shylock, 1. 

PRINCESS’S : 1847 (May and June): Lear, Macbeth, 3 ; 
Hamlet, Werner, Melantius, 2. (October—December) 
Wolsey, 12; *Philip van Artevelde, 5; Macbeth, 3; 
Hamlet, 2; Othello, Richelieu, 1. 

COVENT GARDEN (December 7): Henry IV. (death-scene). 

PRINCESS’S : 1848 (February—April) : Othello, Hamlet, 
5; Lear, 4; Macbeth, Wolsey, Brutus, 2; Virginius, 
Richelieu, Werner, I. 

MARYLEBONE: 1848: Macbeth, Lear, 2; Hamlet, Othello, 
Wolsey, Henry IV., Mr. Oakly, 1. 

DrRuRY LANE: 1848 (July 10) : Wolsey, Mr. Oakly, 1. 

HAYMARKET : 1849 (October—December) : Macbeth, 10 ; 
Lear,8; Hamlet, 6; Othello, 3. 

1850-51: Lear, Richelieu, 7; Macbeth, Henry IV., Mr. 
Oakly, 6; Othello, 5; Wolsey, King John, Virginius, 4; 
Hamlet, Werner, 3; Shylock, Brutus, Cassius, Richard II., 
2; Benedick, Stranger, 1. ; 

DRURY LANE; 1851 (February 26): Last appearance, 
Macbeth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ART AND CHARACTER. 


Was Macready an actor of the first, or only of the 
second, order? Could he have held his own beside the 
giants of the stage—beside Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean? Or did he seem great only in comparison with 
the lesser men of a degenerate age—Wallack, Phelps, 
Vandenhoff, and Charles Kean? Let us assemble and 
sift the evidence. 

The very fact that this question presents itself shows 
that his position is not assured. We may discuss and 
analyze the genius of Garrick or Mrs. Siddons, Talma or 
Rachel, but its general supremacy we take for granted. 
Macready holds no such unassailable eminertce. His 
place is assigned him by a preponderance of suffrages, not 
by acclamation. 

The first thing to be observed is that he did actually 
hold his own beside Kean, and was treated as an actor 
of the highest order by critics who had seen John 
Kemble and his greater sister in their prime. There is 
a curious passage in Oxderry’s Dramatic Biography, 
1826, as to the esteem in which Macready was then 
held— 


“ About five-eighths of London declare Kean to be the 
first English actor, two of the remaining three perhaps vote 
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for Young, and one-eighth for Macready ; but, singular to 
say, all the Keanites say Macready is next to their favourite, 
and all the Youngites rank Macready above Kean: so that, 
in fact, Mr. Macready is more gexerally considered a great 
actor than either Kean or Young.” 


No one of any authority, however, places Macready quite 
on a level with Kean. Hazlitt, writing of the beginnings 
of his London career, ranks him next to Kean among 
the younger actors of the day, but evidently at a long 
interval. 


“Mr. Kean,” writes “T” in the Mew MMZonthly (1820), 
“yepresents simple man in his fiercest passions, his most 
terrific agonies, or his deepest sympathies. Mr. Kemble 
delineated him chiefly as surrounded with the pomp and 
external circumstance which gave a stateliness to all his 
actions and distresses. Mr. Macready depicts him as elate 
with high enthusiasm, attired on great occasions in sudden 
brightness, or wearing the pensive livery of fanciful sorrow. 
... If Mr. Kean is the most intensely human, and Mr. 
Kemble the most classical, Mr. Macready is the most 
romantic of actors.” 


Leigh Hunt, writing ten years later (the Zadler, 1830), 
thus formulates the difference between Kean and 
Macready— 


“ The former has an instinctive natural reason for all that 
he does, and never acts at random; is never loud when he 
might as well be low, or vice versd; ... in a word, has a 
finer conception of the character throughout, and adapts 
himself to it as naturally, as gracefully, and with as much 
self-possession as the limbs do to the motions required of them. 
Now, we do not hold this to be the case with Macready. He 
is striking throughout: often fine, sometimes extremely 
affecting and masterly: but the level ofthis style is of a more 
gratuitous order than Kean’s. We do not always see the 
reason for his fortes and fzanos: his grace looks more the 
effect of study than of habit . . . Mr. Macready has sensi- 
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bility, tenderness, passion: he suffers: his passion masters 
him : he knows how to undergo it with delicacy . . . Kean, 
on the other hand, though undergoing passion more terribly, 
still surmounts it with the grace of moral grandeur. He feels 
the poetry of it more; that is to say, all the elegance and 
idealism of which it is capable, compatible with nature. . . 
His tragedy [is] as superior to Mr. Macready’s in general, as 
poetry is to mixed poetry: and prose, or as the mixed poetry 
and prose of Macready is the declamatory verse of the purely 
artificial tragedian.” 

It must not be forgotten that while Kean was at the 
zenith of his powers, Macready gained a signal victory in 
a part which his rival seemed to have made peculiarly 
his own—Richard III. to wit. Impartial and intelligent 
critics compared the two performances to Macready’s 
advantage. Macready, too, was far ahead of Kean as 
a creator, an originator, of characters; and when Kean 
tried to annex one of his parts—Virginius—he was 
anything but successful. Still, it may be taken for 
granted that Kean had inborn powers and graces denied 
to Macready, playing more by instinct and less by intel- 
lect. Macready always declined to play Kean’s great 
parts of Sir Edward Mortimer and Sir Giles Overreach. 
He said that Kean’s delivery of three words in the 
part of Mortimer, “I answer—No!” was sufficient to 
make him despair of rivalling him, We may perhaps 
say that Kean was a greater actor, but not so great an 
artist. And we may add with tolerable confidence that 
the gap between Kean and Macready was not nearly so 
wide as the gap between Macready and the other tragic 
actors of his time, 

Let us now try to summarize the leading characteris- 
tics of Macready’s style. He was consciously and of set 
purpose an eclectic actor, trying to combine the dignity 


of the Kemble school with the vivacity of Kean. He is 
fo) 
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reported to have said that “his aim was to present an 
amalgam of Kean and Talma.” Natural grace, unfor- 
tunately, he did not possess. Though, as years went on, 
he could scarcely be called ugly, he was always harsh- 
featured. Mr. George Scharf, whose lifelong study of 
physiognomy gives his words authority, informs me that 
he greatly resembled the portraits of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
His eyebrows had a curious upward slope from the nose ; 
that feature itself was very irregular; his mouth was 
much depressed at the corners; and his jaw was exces- 
sively large and square. In his make-up he seems never 
to have aimed at comeliness. Character-portraits, drawn 
by friendly artists with no bent towards caricature, are 
apt to make him out ill-favoured, if not positively hideous. 
Théophile Gautier complained that in Othello Macready 
“était composé un masque de singe anthropophage.” 
His motions were abrupt, his attitudes frequently un- 
graceful, or, as Oxenford put it, “unsculptural.” He 
seems to have been particularly fond of standing in 
profile, or semi-profile, to the audience, with his shoulders 
thrown very far back, the weight of his body resting on 
one leg, and the other bent forward at a sharp angle. 
It is evident, too, that the stage-costume of his day did 
nothing to soften these eccentricities. In parts belong- 
ing to a definite historical period (such as Strafford) 
he would sometimes dress admirably; but where any 
licence was admissible he seems ito have been apt to 
go astray. Gautier ridicules as grotesque his dress in 
Othello ; and Mr. John Coleman, who was present when 
Forrest hissed Macready in Edinburgh, gives the follow- 
ing sketch of his Hamlet costume on that occasion :— 


“He wore a dress the waist of which nearly reached his 
arms ; a hat with a sable plume big enough to cover a 
hearse ;.a pair of black silk gloves much too large for him ; 
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a ballet shirt of straw-coloured satin, which looked simply 
dirty ; and, what with his gaunt, awkward, angular figure, 
his grizzled hair, his dark beard close shaven to his square 
Jaws, yet unsoftened by a trace of pigment, his irregular 
features, his queer, extraordinary nose, .. . and his long 
skinny neck, he appeared positively hideous. But, after all, 
‘mind is the brightness of the body,’ and, O ye gods! when 
he spoke, how he brightened, illumined, irradiated the at- 
mosphere !” 

His voice was by nature very fine and rich. Miss 
Mitford, in 1820, spoke of it as “so delicious that there 
is a pleasure in listening to it, quite unconnected with 
the words he utters.” Again, four years later, she writes, 
“TY have a physical pleasure in the sound of Mr. 
Macready’s voice, whether talking, reading, or acting 
(except when he rants). It seems to me very exquisite 
music, with something instrumental and vibrating in the 
sound, like certain notes of the violoncello.” In 1828 
a hostile critic in the Atheneum admitted that his voice 
had been “ magnificent,” but added that he had “ injured 
it intrinsically by the constant use of that pumping roar 
with which he interlards all passages of passion.” So 
‘early as 1826 we find him accused, in Oxderry’s Dra- 
matic Biography, of a habitual catching of the breath, 
resembling a burr, which became painful to the hearer. 
The same writer also states that he imitated from Kean 

“the system of sudden transitions—‘ Kean’s worst pecu- 
liarity ”—his voice ‘suddenly rising and dropping, like 
the waterspout in the Temple.” So late as 1846, that fine 
critic William Robson (The Old Playgoer) inveighs against 
his practice of “ falling in the midst of a burst of passion 
from the loudest tones to audible whispers—one of the 
vilest of stage tricks” But Robson was too bigoted 
a Kembleite to admit any merit at all in Macready. He 
even goes the length of remonstrating with Young for 
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“degrading himself” by speaking at the Macready 
dinner in 1839. Other critics complain of Macready’s 
“peculiar and unnatural intonations,” and even of 
his vocal dissonances. Yet there can be no doubt 
that, in spite of faults in his method of using it, his 
voice was one of his chief natural advantages. His 
enunciation was somewhat too laboriously precise. In 
his anxiety to avoid any slur or liaison between a final 
consonant and the initial letter of the next word, he fell 
into the irritating mannerism of inserting an explosive 
a (or, aS some writers represent it, an ev) at the end 
of certain words, and even of prolonging the intercalated 
sound into a sort of rumble, something after this fashion— 


“ Be innocenttta of knowledge, dearesttta chuck, 
Till thou applauddda the deed.” 


James Murdoch gives an amusing account of Macready’s 
struggle with an American utility actor, who, in announc- 
ing the approach of Birnam Wood, insisted on saying— 


“Within these three miles you may see it a-coming.” 


““Good Heavens, sir!” cried Macready, ‘‘ have you no 
ears? You are not speaking common language: it is 
blank verse, sit,and a single misplaced syllable destroys 
the metre. . . . You know how to spell coming, which 
begins with a c—no preceding sound of a ; therefore you 
should say— 


‘ Within these three miles you may see it-a-a-coming.’” 


The actor tried it over and over again, but could not 
eliminate the a. Goaded to despair at last, he turned 
upon the tragedian, and said, “ Mr. Macready, I don’t see 
the difference between my way of doing it and yours, 
unless it is that I put only one @ before ‘coming,’ and 
you put half a dozen little ones.” 


¥ 


= 
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As he belonged, in the main, to what is called the 
“natural” school of actors, Macready was more apt to 
slur than to emphasize the rhythm of blank verse—a 
habit which probably grew upon him. So early as 1827 
the friendly critic of the ew Monthly complained of his 
“too fitful, hurried, and familiar” delivery of the verse 
in Macbeth. The Atheneum, in 1830, made similar 
complaint, suggesting, in allusion to the newly opened 
railway, that his ‘‘speed had probably been acquired 
between the Manchester and Liverpool theatres.” Leigh 
Hunt, in the Za¢er (1831), blames him for being “ afraid 
of the poetry of some of his greatest parts, as if it would 
hurt the effect of his naturalness and his more familiar 
passages.” This remark (taken in its context) involves 
a criticism of his treatment of metre, though its whol 
bearing is much wider. It is difficult, however, to be- 
lieve that Fanny Kemble is not exaggerating when she 
says that “his want of musical ear made his delivery 
of Shakespeare’s blank verse defective, and painful to 
persons better endowed in that respect. It may have 
been his consciousness of his imperfect declamation of 
blank verse that induced him to adopt what his admirers 
called the natural style of speaking it; which was simply 
chopping it up into prose.” He was certainly not con- 
scious of any defect of ear, and I doubt whether it ex- 
isted. He records with gratitude the value of his mother’s 
training in cultivating his sense of rhythm, and it is 
incredible that any one who lacked that sense should 
have read Milton finely, as Macready unquestionably did. 
The truth probably is that in speaking dramatic verse he 
paid more attention to logical than to rhythmic struc- 
ture ; whereas the Kemble tendency was to take care of 
the measure, and let the sense take care of itself. The 
practice of survivors of the Macready school, as well as 
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the testimony of old playgoers, amply proves that, how- 
ever “natural” his delivery, Macready was incapable of 
murdering the metre after the fashion of so many actors 
of to-day. 

What seems to be a very fair estimate of his general 
characteristics was published in the Daily Mews at the 
time of his retirement— 


“In speaking,” says the writer, “he paid less attention to 
the modulation of his tones, and to the rhythmical flow of 
verse, than any other great actor whom we remember. In 
the whirl and tempest of passion he cared not what became 
of his voice ; he often forced it, as one would do in real life, 
to a harsh and dissonant scream. He gave some pain to 
the ear, but then he gained his object by placing before the 
audience the very being he represented, and carrying them 
with him in a flood of sympathy. Nor did Macready’s 
utterance deprive really fine poetry of any part of its beauty. 
Take the lines we heard last night— 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,’ etc. 


(Macbeth, act v. sc. 5)—when’ did these words ever fall 
upon the ear with a deeper or more mournful cadence? ” 


In collecting evidence as to Macready’s art, we must 
bear in mind that he was always progressing, or at any 
rate trying to progress ; so that a criticism might be just 
at one period, and very unjust at another. No one ever 
laboured more assiduously at his art. Murdoch tells an 
anecdote of an American senator, on a visit to London, 
being disturbed in the small hours of the night by hearing 
some one, as he thought, shout “ Murder!” repeatedly 
in all sorts of tones. He rushed into the passage, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Hallo, there! hallo!” when his landlady put 
her night-capped head out at a door, and begged him not 
to be alarmed, as it was only Mr. Macready the tragedian. 
The next morning an apologetic note brought an expla- 
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nation. Macready had that night been playing Macbeth, 
and, being dissatisfied with his treatment of the murder- 
scene, had been “submitting the words ‘murder’ and 
‘murdered’ to a kind of aspirated and husky utterance 
in different degrees.” This took place during his early 
years at Drury Lane ; but to the very end he never “ put 
a part to bed.” We find him writing to his friend 
Wightwick, in 1840— 


“T think it cannot be wrong to endeavour to preserve in 
my acting an equal, or to supply a greater, quantity of 
passion, with less of exaggerated attitude and overstrained 
expression—z.e, distortion of countenance—a more sustained 
deportment with less quantity of voice—and to avoid the 
melodramatic practices you speak of, which in Kean (the 
Kean) himself were blots upon the bright genius of a super- 
latively great actor, and which were never—never—to be 
detected in Mrs. Siddons, in Talma, in Kemble, or in Miss 
O'Neill.” 


He liked to think that his latest performance of any 
character was the best he had ever given, and he laboured 
untiringly to that end. 

Macready’s detractors were fond of asserting that he 
was not a Shakespearian, but a melodramatic actor. 


‘Tn any sense that I can affix to this phrase,’’ says George 
Henry Lewes, “it istabsurd. He was by nature unsuited for 
some great tragic parts ; but by his intelligence he was fitted 
to conceive, and by his organization fitted to express 
characters, and was not, like a melodramatic actor, limited to 
situations. Surely Lear, King John, Richard II., Cassius, 
and Iago are tragic parts! In these he was great ; nor could 
he be surpassed in certain aspects of Macbeth and Coriolanus, 
although he wanted the heroic thew and sinew to represent 
these characters as wholes.” 


F. G. Tomlins, on the other hand, writing in 1851, 
declares that Macready could not be called a Shake- 
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spearian actor because he had no “ plasticity”—he could 
not personate. 


“Instead of being subdued to the character, he subdues 
the character to himself. Like Le Brun, he ean give you 
certain abstract passions, but of these only a limited number : 
grief on its petulant side, rage on its demoniac, pathos and 
affections ; but all modifications of himself, not representa- 
tions of a person. . . . Now, this generalizing personification 
is the mode of the old French tragedies.... In all 
Shakespeare’s characters we have the particular. . . . It may 
be said, in answer to this charge of want of personification, 
that Mr. Macready has a great deal of reality, that he is 
logically correct. True; but we want imaginative truths, 
not harsh facts. It is true Macbeth might find his state of 
man shaken when he goes to murder Duncan, but he is very 
different from a cowardly burglar. Lear is a choleric, 
barbaric chief, but he would not bully every one he comes 
near. Jago is a designing ruffian, but he is not an exagge- 
ration of deceit.” 


His vehemence and earnestness, the critic continues, 
would always move audiences by mere emotional con- 
tagion, and he had always “the utmost comprehension 
of his author that a highly cultivated understanding could 
give.” But he was prosaic, unimaginative, and conse- 
quently lacked the power of personification, which, in 
Mr. Tomlins’s judgment, was the first essential of the 
Shakespearian actor. Those who know how cheap and 
futile is the accusation that such-and-such an actor is 
‘always himself,” will be at no loss to estimate the value 
of this criticism. I quote it as a fair specimen of the 
arguments of Macready’s detractors. 

It was quite natural that people should find more to 
cavil at in his Shakespearian parts’ than in his Virginius, 
Werner, and Richelieu. We have each our private ideal 
of Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, Lear; we have all of us 
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read of, if we have not seen, great performances of these 
parts; so that every actor who undertakes them has to 
pass through a triple ordeal, encountering, first, our 
imagination, kindled by Shakespeare ; second, our ideal- 
ized memory of performances which used to please our, 
perhaps unripe, judgment ; third, our conceptions of the 
great actors of the past, gathered from the often extrava- 
gant panegyrics of contemporaries. On the other hand, 
it was left to Macready to create Virginius, Werner, and 
Richelieu, so to speak, in his own image. He had no 
preconceptions, no reminiscences, to contend against. 
In these parts he could, and probably did, expand, 
illuminate, and subtilize the author’s conception ; in the 
heroes of Shakespeare he could at best hope not to fall 
notoriously short of the ideal. Thus it was only natural 
that his Shakespearian characters should be much criti- 
cized, while others, the chief of which he himself created, 
met with almost unqualified admiration. The legitimate 
conclusion is that he was good in the latter parts, not 
that he was bad in the former; for what actor was ever 
admitted to solve unimpeachably the vast and complex 
problems presented by Shakespeare ? 

His best Shakespearian parts, beyond a doubt, were 
Macbeth and Lear, though authorities differ as to which 
of these two deserves the preference. He himself would 
have voted for Macbeth; but the lack of kingliness in 
the murder-scene, noted by almost all critics from Leigh 
Hunt onwards, was commonly held a grave defect. ‘‘ He 
stole into the sleeping-chamber of Duncan,” says G. H. 
Lewes, “like a man going to purloin a purse, not like a 
warrior going to snatch a crown.” Westland Marston, 
on the other hand, found “the moral of the play made 
visible” in the contrast between “the erect martial 
figure that entered in the first act,” and “ the crouching 
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form and stealthy, felon-like step of the self-abased 
murderer.” Lady Pollock, a keen and delicate critic, 
notes how, in the first act, Macready produced a great 
effect by “his singular power of looking at nothing,” so 
that ‘“ when he spoke ‘ Into the air’ we could almost see 
the hags pass away” like a wreath of vapour. In the 
scene with Banquo’s Ghost he surpassed even his greatest 
predecessors, and there are no two opinions as to the 
magnificence of his playing in the last act.. ‘‘ He turned 
upon Fate, and stood at bay.” In Lear he found 
ample scope for that subtlety of psychological suggestion 
which was one of his great qualities. He marked the 
gradual encroachments of insanity by the most delicate 
touches ; and the irresistible tenderness of the last act 
contrasted beautifully with the overwhelming vehemence 
of the first and second. Westland Marston suggests 
(not with special reference to Lear) that his psycho- 
logical analysis was sometimes overdone, that ‘various 
mental states seemed too sharply defined and sepa- 
rated ;” but this is so obviously the mere exaggera- 
tion of a rare quality that it can scarcely be reckoned 
a defect. Hamlet was, perhaps, Macready’s own fa- 
vourite among his characters, but neither public nor 
critics could entirely get over his physical disqualifi- 
cations. Lewes found him “lachrymose and fretful ; 
too fond of a cambric pocket-handkerchief to be really 
affecting.” James Spedding, on the other hand, says, 
“ An advantage attaches to him which I have observed 
in no other Hamlet: it is easy to credit him with the 
thoughts he utters.” Othello, though he played it fre- 
quently, was one of his “worser parts.” He made the 
initial mistake of giving him the complexion of a negro 
rather than a Moor. ‘ His passion,” says Lewes, ‘was 
irritability, and his agony had no grandeur.” His Iago 
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was almost universally admired ; so was his King John ; 
so, too, his Cassius ; and his death-scene in Henry IV. 
was one of his greatest achievements. It must be 
admitted, as bearing out in a certain measure the 
strictures of Mr. Tomlins, that he always succeeded best 
in expressing some phase of his own character. He had 
a strong sense of the supernatural, the “ metaphysical,” 
and he was fine in the witch-scenes of JJacbeth, the 
ghost-scenes of Ham/e¢. Irritability was his chief foible, 
and he was great in Lear and Cassius. He possessed a 
keen analytic intellect, and he shone in Iago. He was 
deficient in what may be called majesty of character and 
passion, and he failed in Othello.* 


* I append a statement of the number of times that Mac- 
ready played each of his principal parts in London, the statis- 
tics for the country and America not being attainable. These 
figures afford a fair test of the comparative popularity of his different 
parts with metropolitan audiences. A chance circumstance may 
in one or two cases place a part unduly high or low in the scale ; 
for instance, the spectacular success of Zhe Tempest at Covent 
Garden gives Prospero an apparent advantage over Lear and other 
far more important characters ; but the reader, with the help of 
the foregoing narrative, will easily allow for these aberrations. The 
first of the two figures attached to each character represents the 
number of performances Jefore Macready went into management in 
1837—a point which may be taken as marking a new departure in 
his career—the second represents the number of performances after 
that date. I do not vouch for the absolute accuracy of my reckon- 
ing in all cases ; but I have done my best to avoid errors, and any 
that may have crept inare certainly trifling. Macbeth, for instance, 
may in fact have been played 147 or 149 times ; it remains none 
the less clearly at the head of the roll. 

Macbeth, 60 : 88 = 148 ; Hamlet, 16 : 69=85; Othello, 29 : 48 
= 77 5 .Prospero, 160:55= 71; Lear, 3:61=64; King John, 
25 :30=55; Jaques, 16: 33=493 Henry IV. (including the 
times when he played the fourth act alone), 35 : 9= 44; Shylock, 
Peg7— sss. Wolsey 15 222=375 “Henry ) V.,250 23 = 28; 
Leontes, 21 : 6=27; Brutus, 13 : 10=23; Richard III., 21:0; 
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The same principle of self-expression may be clearly 
traced in his non-Shakespearian performances. Domestic 
tenderness, and especially paternal affection, formed a 
most potent factor in his character; it is not surprising, 
then, that for more than thirty years Virginius should 
have held a prominent place in his repertory, ranking 
among his noblest performances. Along with family 
affection, sensitive pride and moroseness entered largely 
into his disposition; and all these characteristics found 
utterance in Werner, whom he transmuted from shadow 


Iago, 13:6=19; Coriolanus, 9:9=18; Valentine, 0: 13; 
Benedick, 0: 12; Posthumus, 9:0; Iachimo, 2: 4=6; Antony 
(Antony and Cleopatra), 3:0; Romeo, 3:0; Edmund, 3:0; 
Friar Laurence, 0:2; Richard II., 0:2; Duke (Measure for 
Measure), 2:0; Hubert, Petruchio, Ghost (Ham/et), and Antonio 
(Merchant of Venice), once each, all before 1837. This is, I believe, 
a complete list of the Shakespearian parts he played in London. 
They number 32, and he appeared in them 889 times. The 
following list includes all his more important non-Shakespearian 
parts <—— 

Melnotte, 0: 144; Rob Roy, 114: 0; Alfred Evelyn, 0: 110; 
Virginius, 70 : 27 =97; Werner, 30: 46=76; Richelieu, 0: 71; 
Tell, 46 : 18 =64; Gambia, 54:0; Henri Quatre, 47 : 0; Joseph 
Surface, 39 : 1=40; Norman (Sea-Captain), 0: 40; Melantius, 
23 : 10=33 ; Ludovico (Zvadne), 30:0; Mr. Oakly, 8 : 19 =27; 
Walsingham (Woman's Wit), 0: 25; Sardanapalus, 23:0; Ton, 
22) b—= 23 Elalbert) (Gvecoe),) On: 225) sotrangerye 7 2 14 20 
Ruthven (ary Stuart), 0: 20; Gisippus, 0: 20; Pescara (AZos- 
tate), 19:03; Spinola (ina Sforza), 0:18; Alfred the Great, 
17:0; Thoas (Athenian Captive),o0:17; Lord Townly, 4: 12= 
16; Pierre, 13 :1=14; James V. (Azug of the Commons), 0: 13; 
Mordaunt (Patrician’s Daughter), 0 : 11 ; Bragelone (La Valliere), 
8:0; Caius Gracchus, 7:0; Strafford, 5:0; Van Artevelde, 
0:5; F. Foscaril, 0:4; Polignac (Huguenot), 3:0; Marino 
Faliero, 0 : 2. 

Macready appeared in Bulwer’s plays 373 times ; in Knowles’s 
(including Zhe Bridal), 241 times; in Byron’s, 105 times; in 
Talfourd’s, 62 times; and in Sheil’s (including Zvadue, but not 
Damon and Pythias), 52 times. 
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into substance. ‘In Werner,” says Lewes, “he re- 
presented the anguish of a weak mind prostrate, with a 
pathos almost as remarkable as the heroic anguish of 
Kean’s Othello. The forlorn look and wailing accent 
when his‘son retorts upon him his own plea, ‘Who pro- 
claimed to me, That there were crimes made venial by 
the occasion ?’ are not to be forgotten.” Other critics 
join with one voice in declaring Werner to have been 
one of his greatest achievements. Richelieu, on the 
other hand, was one of the characters in which he ex- 
hibited his art of composition. Here, too, we can trace 
a certain measure of self-expression; but for the most 
part it was a piece of what we now call character-acting, 
interspersed with magnificent passages of rhetoric. Riche- 
lieu was probably the most modern of his performances. 
In most of his other parts, were he to appear to-day, we 
should doubtless find much to annoy and bewilder us, 
much that we should have to accustom ourselves to, not 
without difficulty. But in Richelieu, I imagine, we should 
find nothing antiquated—except his declamatory vigour. 
His Claude Melnotte, and still more his Ion, were feats 
of will and skill, performed in spite of nature and in the 
teeth of time. “In Melnotte,” says Lewes, “you lost all 
sense of his sixty years [he never played it in London 
after fifty, but that was late enough] in the fervour and 
resilient buoyancy of his manner;” but the part was 
never one in which he could develop his full powers. 
Among many fine parts which did not take a permanent 
place in his repertory, Melantius in Zhe Lridal was 
probably the most remarkable. It deserved to rank, we 
are assured, beside Virginius and Werner. 

Some critics altogether denied Macready’s claim to 
praise, or even toleration, as a comedian ; others went 
into ecstasies over his Benedick and his Mr. Oakly. It 
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is almost always the case that when a tragedian essays 
comedy, one section of the public resents his claim to 
versatility, while another finds a peculiar piquancy in 
seeing him descend from the tragic pedestal. That 
Macready had a strong, though limited, sense of humour 
cannot be doubted. Without humour he could not have 
succeeded in Rob Roy, in Iago, in Richelieu. His Joseph 
Surface, too, was popular and much admired at a time 
when there was as yet no clique of worshippers sworn to 
find merit in whatever he chose to attempt. Thus we 
have no difficulty in accepting, as pretty near the truth, 
Oxenford’s statement that ‘‘when he did really play 
comedy, when he allowed his native humour a free 
course, it was a high treat for the audience. The state 
of fidget in which the temper of his wife maintains Mr. 
Oakly, and the mental perplexity of Benedick, are 
instances ... of his admirable skill in representing 
comic dilemma, worthy to be classed with the deeper 
anguish of his Lear or his Werner.” ‘‘ Macready,” says 
Lady Pollock, ‘‘could be humorous, but could not be 
light, and where an airy manner was wanted he was sure 
to fail.” This delightful critic admits that in the Prince 
of Como scenes in Zhe Lady of Lyons he was stiff, 
serious, and over-emphatic ; but she thought his Benedick 
‘“perfectly conceived, and on the whole very well exe- 
cuted,” while his Mr. Oakly she declares to have been 
“Ca perfect performance throughout.” Westland Marston, 
too, praises the ‘spontaneous humour” of his Benedick, 
which ‘‘roused the house to such shouts of mirth, one 
might have thought Keeley, not Macready, was on the 
stage.” The same critic praises his Alfred Evelyn, which 
must have been a highly effective performance. But 
Macready was. certainly not at his ease in modern dress 
upon the stage. The Duke of Wellington, no slight 
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authority on the subject of manners, is reported to have 
said that George the Fourth was no gentleman, though 
an excellent actor of one for ten minutes—“ like Mr. 
Macready, he could not support it longer.” Had _ it 
reached Macready’s ears, this unkind comparison would 
probably have brought him to a premature grave. 


Even if the publication of his diaries had not given 
him a prominent place among those fascinating persons, 
the selfrevealers of literature, Macready would stand 
forth in our theatrical chronicles as a remarkable 
character. No one who came in contact with him could 
help being deeply impressed, though it might be far 
from favourably, by the sheer force of his personality. 
What rendered him peculiarly interesting was his in- 
ability to conceal the perpetual struggle between the Jekyll 
and Hyde in his composition. That struggle, which we 
trace in every page of his diary, was no less obvious in 
daily life. Hence the fact that Macready was loved by 
many people, hated by still more, but respected by all. 
To some people (and especially, one admits with regret, 
to his fellow-actors) he was apt almost constantly to wear 
the face of Mr. Hyde; but even they felt that this was 
not the real man: that there was a higher nature behind, 
resisting and suffering from the excesses of the lower: 
and that this higher nature was the substantial and 
abiding force, which might be trusted in the long-run to 
gain the mastery. To those who habitually brought the 
better side of his nature into play, his personality was 
singularly attractive. They were accustomed to see him 
in the moment of victory, for their presence and influence 
helped to put the evil spirit to rout. Few men have had 
more faithful and devoted friends. Dickens writes to 
and of him in terms of almost fulsome affection, and 
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Dickens may be said to have given the key-note, in this 
respect, to a whole chorus of adherents. But it is note- 
worthy that the band of the faithful did not include a 
single actor. He had serviceable henchmen among the 
subordinate members of his companies, but not one 
friend who stood on anything like equal terms with him. 
This puts us on the track of what I believe to have been 
the true tragedy of Macready’s spirit. It lay in his false 
relation to his life-work. It seems to me almost certain 
that in another career he would have been able habitually 
to conquer the tendency to irritability which he doubtless 
inherited from his father. In youth he seems to have 
been high-spirited, but neither morose nor exacting. It 
was as the sense of personal degradation in his calling 
grew upon him that Mr. Hyde began to get the upper 
hand, Whenever his foot touched the boards, his self- 
respect, like Acres’s courage, began to ooze out at his 
finger-tips, and the great check upon his lower nature 
was removed. The knowledge, in the background of 
his mind, that conscience lay in wait for him with a rod 
in pickle, would often tend to intensify his paroxysms 
while they lasted. ‘As well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb,” he would think, or rather feel; ‘‘ since I am 
doomed to a fit of remorse, why not unpack my whole 
heart while I am about it?” As soon as he was freed 
from the galling yoke of his profession, his better self 
resumed undivided mastery. He was the affectionate 
if somewhat over-scrupulous and exacting husband and 
father, the urbane and even formally courteous gentle- 
man, the man of sane and liberal instincts, just to him- 
self, generous towards others. His fragment of autobio- 
graphy, written during the early years of his stay at 
Sherborne, is a work of excellent temper. The man who 
was accused of never having a good word for a fellow- 
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actor here writes with warm and evidently unaffected 
admiration of men who were his rivals, and to some 
extent his successful rivals, in years gone by. One is 
inclined to think him a trifle unjust to Booth, and he 
makes one or two allusions to Bunn which might have 
been spared. Otherwise these pages show no sign of the 
lower part of Macready’s nature, except in the scattered 
remarks depreciating the profession of acting. That 
was the fundamental error of his life. The great Snob 
family falls into two classes—the worshippers of nobility 
(or tuft-hunters) and the worshippers of gentility. Mac- 
ready belonged, not at all to the former class, but very 
distinctly to the latter. He never fully realized that the 
contempt of the world (which his morbid sensitiveness 
exaggerated) was in itself a thing to be contemned. By 
brooding over it he in some measure justified it. In 
his soreness of spirit over the fact that his profession did 
not ennoble him, he forgot, or failed, to ennoble his 
profession. 

It must be remembered, in extenuation of Macready’s 
foibles of temper, that the best hours of his life were 
given up to a task whichis notoriously trying to the most 
angelic disposition—that of drilling careless, inefficient, 
and over-worked actors in country theatres. The life of 
a “star” must in those days have been one unceasing 
round of annoyances and humiliations, only to be 
mitigated by abundant humour or extreme artistic callous- 
ness. Macready could now and then see the humorous 
side of his embarrassments, but only now and then. 
“Surely you wouldn’t shake hands with Hamlet!” he 
said to an American Guildenstern who insisted on 
coming close up to the Prince of Denmark. “ Well, I 
don’t know ;” replied the citizen of the Great Republic. 
‘‘T shake hands with our President.” At such a sally 
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even the austere tragedian would surely unbend. But 
if humour now and then came to his aid, callousness 
never did. Much of his unpopularity with “ the pro- 
fession” arose from a perfectly justified artistic puncti- 
liousness, which, to a lax and haphazard generation, 
seemed like pedantic tyranny. Even as a young man 
in London, he incurred some ridicule and odium by 
always acting at rehearsal, His success in America, 
according to his detractors, was largely due to his close 
attention to the minutiz of stage-business and stage- 
management, which before his time were habitually 
neglected, He did what Mr. Irving has since done on 
a much larger scale—he showed the Americans the im- 
portance of scrupulous care and thought in every detail 
of a performance. There are many anecdotes of the 
resentment he incurred on the part of actors who felt 
their personal liberty infringed by what they called his 
trigonometrical calculations as to their position on the 
stage at any given moment. They would chalk crosses 
or drive in nails at the points indicated, and decline to 
budge from them on any account. This artistic scrupu- 
lousness, however, was accompanied by a large amount 
of the inartistic unscrupulousness of the typical “ star.” 
His own part was everything; the opportunities of his 
fellow-actors, and even the poet’s text, must all give 
place to the complete development of his effects. “When 
he played Othello,” says George Vandenhoff, ‘‘Iago was 
to be nowhere! ... Iago was a mere stoker, whose 
business it was to supply Othello’s passion with fuel, and 
keep up his high-pressure. The next night, perhaps, he 
took Iago; and lo! presto! everything was changed. 
Othello was to become a mere puppet for Iago to play 
with; a pipe for Iago’s master-skill to ‘sound from its 
lowest note to the top of its compass,’” He would 
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probably have glozed the egoism of this policy by arguing 
that the opportunities should be to him who can make 
use of them, and that, with country companies, it was 
useless to strive for an “all-round” effect. But the 
tendency, alas! was dominant whatever his surroundings, 
Even Fanny Kemble, as Lady Macbeth, had to sacrifice 
her legitimate opportunities to his self-aggrandizement. 
The incessant worry and strain of London manage- 
ment was even more trying to his temper than the 
annoyances of “starring.” His stiffnecked struggle 
against the long run system involved an infinite amount 
of labour from which a modern manager of any fairly 
successful theatre is free. A theatrical paper of the 
time gives an amusing and (by all accounts) a scarcely 
exaggerated sketch of ‘‘ Macready at Rehearsal.” ‘The 
scene is the Covent Garden stage ; the manager speaks— 


““Where is the tailor-man, that Head, fool, brute, beast, 
ass? How dare you annoy me, sir, in this manner? Have 
you got a soul or sense? .. . Look, who wrote these calls? 
Gentlemen, look about you, read for yourselves: here is 
* Macbeth’ spelt ‘ Mackbeth’ and Mr. Serle’s ‘ Afrancesado’ 
spelt ‘ Haffrancishardo.’ ... Who is that talking at the 
wings? Henry! Henry! go down and tell the stage door- 
keeper I expect him to go away—to leave the theatre imme- 
diately. ... Mr. Forster—oh, show Mr. Forster to my 
room; no, stop! My dear Dickens, how d’ye do? Tal- 
fourd! your hand; another and another! Browning! 
Bulwer !—a—a—walk into the green-room. Mr. Bender, 
get on; why do you wait? Where is Mr. Willmott? I—I 
—this is exceedingly bad! Will you make a beginning? 
Where are the—the officers? Where is that—a—Paulo 
man? Mr. Beckett? Mr. Smith? What cat is that? Do 
—do—do—a—a—a—a—damn it! are you all asleep?... 
Why do we wait, gentlemen? The band? I—I really 
will enforce fines without any respect of persons... 
Where’s the supernumerary-master? Sir, I desired you not 
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to employ that person without stockings. Do—do find me 
decent, intelligent men. Gentlemen of the band, be kind 
enough to discuss your—a—a— om dits—outside the theatre. 
It is—it is—a—a—preposterous. . . . What is that horrible 
hubbub in the green-room? I—I really I—Where is the 
gas-man? Are we rehearsing the—the—a—Black Hole of 
Calcutta? Do—do—do pray lighten our darkness. Man, 
I have spoken several times about these pewter pots. I— 
I will not have the theatre turned into a—a cookshop.... 
You—you—you cannot possibly dine at ten o’clock in the 
morning. . .. Send in your beds, gentlemen ; let us have a 
—a—a caravansery at once.” 


There is no doubt that, in his fits of temper, Macready 
used very violent language. ‘‘ Beast!” muttered be- 
tween his teeth, was his favourite term of opprobrium ; 
and by way of a superlative, he would now and then 
add, ‘“ Beast of hell!” Mr. Howe avers that he only on 
one occasion heard him use this expression. He was 
standing at the wing one warm night, holding a pair of 
lighted candles, on which the effect of his entrance 
depended. Half stifling in the sultry atmosphere, he 
murmured to his dresser, “ Puff, puff!” meaning that 
he should put some powder-on his face. The man, 
mistaking his intent, instantly “ puffed” out the candles ; 
and at that moment the cue was given. Macready 
withered the culprit with a look, and went on, growling, 
“ Beast—beast—beast of hell!” A curious anecdote 
is told of his struggle with an actor named Roberts, 
who, having to deliver a simple message, insisted on 
striking a spread-eagle attitude before opening his mouth, 
Again, again, and yet again he was sent back, pro- 
mising amendment; but, in spite of himself, he always 
fell into the old pose. At last, says Anderson, Macready 
‘‘raised-his eyes and hands to the flies, and made us all 
scream with laughing, as he exclaimed in agony, ‘O 
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God !—a—will you not out of your—a—goodness and 
mercy, release me—a—from the infliction—a—of this 
blank split-crov—a!’” For a somewhat similar story 
we have the authority of Mr. Edmund Yates. A brother 
of Mr. George Augustus Sala, calling himself Wynn, was 
a member of the Princess’s company; and to him 
Macready had an intense objection. At rehearsal he 
would close his eyes tightly while Wynn was on the 
stage, and before reopening them would ask the prompter, 
“Has it gone?” When Henry VZ//, was in prepara- 
tion, Macready implored Maddox to see that Cardinal 
Campeius was furnished with a costume which should 
not seem entirely ridiculous beside the splendid robes 
he himself wore as Wolsey ; but Maddox, of course, dis- 
regarded the injunction. 


“ At the dress rehearsal,” says Mr. Yates, “ Macready, 
enthroned in a chair of state, had the various characters to 
pass before him: he bore all calmly until, clad in scarlet 
robes bordered by silver tissue-paper and wearing an 
enormous red hat, Wynn approached. Then, clutching both 
arms of his chair, and closing his eyes, the great tragedian 
gasped out, ‘ Mother Shipton, by God !’” 


In such episodes as these there is a sad discrepancy 
between the real man and the “ Macready, moral, grave, 
sublime” of the poet’s fancy and of his own ideal. West- 
land Marston’s suggestion, that he was inclined delibe- 
rately to exaggerate his bursts of temper, “that they 
might contrast with his after-smoothness,” can scarcely 
be accepted as a plea in mitigation. 

One could devote whole chapters to balancing the 
faults against the virtues of this fascinatingly complex 
character. But it is time, to sum up. I shall not do 
so in my own words, but in those of two keen observers 
of character, both of whom knew him intimately. 
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“ Macready’s sensitiveness,”. said Harriet Martineau, 
“ shrouded itself within an artificial manner; but a more 
delightful companion could not be—not only on account of 
his learning and accomplishment, but of his uncompromising 
liberality of opinion and his noble strain of meditative 
thought. ... But there was, besides the moralizing tendency, 
a chivalrous spirit of rare vigilance, and an unsleeping 
domestic tenderness and social beneficence, which accounted 
for and justified the idolatry with which he was regarded, 
through all trials occasioned by the irritable temper with 
which he manfully struggled.” 


The second estimate is that of Robert Browning, 
kindly communicated to me by the poet himself— 


“T found Macready as I left him—and happily, after a long 
interval, resumed him, so to speak—one of the most ad- 
mirable and, indeed, fascinating characters I have ever 
known ; somewhat too sensitive for his own happiness, and 
much too impulsive for invariable consistency with his nobler 
moods.” 


Macready in a nutshell ! 
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PREPAC EH 


ALTHOUGH the documentary material for the history of 


’ the Restoration stage has been pretty thoroughly ransacked 


by previous inquirers, my researches into the life and 
times of Betterton have brought to light a considerable 
number of new facts, and have enabled me to confirm or 
to contradict several old hypotheses. In no case have I 
relied upon the mere assertion of previous historians, but 
have always checked their statements by a reference to 
the original evidence on which they proceeded. I have 
at all times been careful to distinguish between ascertained 
fact and mere conjecture ; so that the reader may accept 
as undoubted any unqualified assertion contained in the 
following pages. The course of events during the few 
months immediately succeeding the reopening of the 
theatres is here, I believe, set forth with greater accuracy 
than in any previous work ; for I have been so fortunate 
as to disentangle a knot which had baffled Genest and 
other historians. ‘They had understood Pepys’s allusions 
to “the Cockpit” as referring to the theatre of that name 
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in Drury Lane; whereas they really referred to the Royal 
Playhouse at the Cockpit in St. James’s Park. This 
fact, with one or two other minor discoveries, brings com- 
parative clearness into a period which has hitherto seemed 
very obscure and confusing. 

The chapter dealing with the Restoration Playhouse, 
its structure and arrangements, and the manners and 
customs which prevailed before and behind the scenes, 
will, I hope, interest both the general reader and the 
specialist. No such systematic attempt has hitherto been 
made, so far as I am aware, to paint an accurate picture 
of the surroundings amid which Betterton acted—to 
describe the material conditions of the stage for which 
Wycherley and Congreve wrote. 
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THOMAS BETTERTON. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE STAGE BEFORE THE RESTORATION. 


Unrtit the Puritan Revolution stopped the theatres, and 
threw the actors out of employment, the stage in England 
seems to have been jn very prosperous condition. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, according to the 
fistoria Histrionica, there were at least five companies 
of players in existence. The chief of these were the 
King’s Servants, “‘men of grave and sober behaviour,” 
who acted at the Blackfriars Theatre in winter, and at the 
Globe on the Bankside in summer. Next came the 
Queen’s Servants, whose theatre was the Cockpit, or 
Phoenix, in» Drury Lane; then the Prince’s Servants, 
who played at the Private House in Salisbury Court. 
Two theatres of lower rank complete the list—the Fortune, 
near Whitecross Street; and the Red Bull, at the upper 
end of St. John Street, Clerkenwell, which were mostly 
frequented by “‘citizens and the meaner sort of people.” 
All these companies ‘“ got money, and lived in reputa- 
tion ;” for the theatre was at this time held in much 


higher esteem than in the scandalous times after the 
B 
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Restoration. Plays, if not very refined in language, were 
at least not immoral in intention; vice was poetically 
punished ; virtue was not made a scoff. Consequently, 
very good people thought the play an innocent diversion 
for an idle hour; and as the prices of admission were 
small, for there were no expenses of scenery or setting, 
the town supported five companies handsomely, though, 
after the Restoration, with a largely increased population, 
it could not support two. 

To us the recital of the names of the actors who saw 
the stage go down in the turmoil of the Civil War conveys 
little idea. ‘They were a generation whose history has 
failed to attract much attention, for they come as it were 
between the great generation which Shakespeare adorned, 
and the Restoration period, in which there is so much 
that is curious and interesting. A few of the actors 
whose names appear in the First Folio still survived. 
One of these was John Lowin, famous for playing Fal- 
staff and Henry VIII. When Betterton first acted bluff 
King Hal, the traditions of the earliest players of the 
part were handed on to him by Sir William Davenant, 
who had seen old Lowin act, and Lowin, although not 
the original representative of the character, had “had 
his instructions from Mr. Shakespear himself.” In the 
part of Hamlet also Betterton benefited by Davenant’s 
recollection of the acting of Joseph Taylor, who probably 
was the successor of the original Hamlet, Burbage, and 
who survived the breaking out of the Civil War some 
thirteen years, Other contemporaries of these famous 
players were Richard Robinson, in his youth a noted 
“boy-actress,” who died in 1647; and John Shank, who 
did not live to see the actual beginning of the wars. 
These older actors were all members of the Blackfriars 
company, where their chief companions were Stephen 
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Hammerton, “a most noted and beautiful woman Actor ;” 
Eliard Swanston, the recognized representative of Othello ; 
and Thomas Pollard, a celebrated comic actor. At the 
Cockpit, which ranked second in importance to the 
Blackfriars Theatre, the leading actors were Perkins, 
Bowyer, Sumner, William Allen (not to be confused with 
Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College), Bird, 
and William Robins (or Robinson). Younger actors who 
attained to eminence after the Restoration were Hart, 
Mohun, Burt, Clun, and Shatterel. 

When the Civil War broke out, the actors, as might be 
expected, ranged themselves on the side of the king. 
One only is recorded to have joined the Parliamentarians, 
Swanston; and he, says Wright, “‘profest himself a 
Presbyterian, took up the trade of a jeweller, and liv’d in 
Aldermanbury, within the territory of Father Calamy.” * 
Lowin, Taylor, and Pollard were unable to give the king 
more than their good wishes, for they were too old to 
fight. Lowin went to Brentford, where he kept the inn 
called the Three Pigeons, and died very old and very 
poor. ‘Taylor died and was buried at Richmond; while 
Pollard, who was a bachelor, and had saved some money, 
ended his days in comfort with relations who lived in the 
country. William Robins (or Robinson) lost his life at 
the taking of Basing House, in 1645. Wright tells us 
that he was killed by ‘“‘ Butcher” Harrison, who refused 
him quarter, and shot him through the head after he had 
laid down his arms, saying, as he murdered the defence- 
less player, “‘ Cursed is he that doth the work of the Lord 
negligently !” 

As soon as the actual fighting was over, and the power 


* Edmund Calamy was a noted preacher. He was appointed 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, in 1639, and was ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
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firmly held in the hands of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, the actors gravitated towards London, and 
made some feeble attempts to resume, by stealth, the 
practice of their calling, which had been declared unlaw- 
ful by several Edicts of the Parliament.* But their 
success was small. In the winter of 1648 a company of 
them, including Lowin, Taylor, Pollard, Burt, and Hart, 
ventured to play privately at the Cockpit. But, after 
remaining unmolested for three or four days, they were 
at last surprised by a party of soldiers in the middle of 
acting Fletcher’s tragedy of Zhe Bloody Brother, and 
carried off to prison in their stage-clothes. Here they 
remained some time, until, having plundered them of 
their valuables, the soldiers released them. + Afterwards 
they were more careful, and played mostly in gentlemen’s 
houses, where the guests made up a purse to reward their 
services. Occasionally, too, they succeeded in bribing 
the officer who commanded the guard at Whitehall, and 
he winked at their performing for a day or two at the 
Red Bull; but even then they were never safe from 
disturbance. 

In 1656 we find, strangely enough, that Cromwell per- 
mitted a sort of theatrical performance at Rutland House, 
under the control of Sir William Davenant. This per- 
mission seems to have been obtained through the influ- 
ence of the Lord Keeper, Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, in 
whose AZemorials we find, under date September 3, 1656, 
an interesting letter from Davenant, in which he says— 


* On September 2, 1642, plays were forbidden during “ these 
times of humiliation;” they were altogether suppressed by an 
Ordinance of October 22, 1647; and a still stricter decree to the 
same effect was passed on February 11, 1648. 

+ Whitelock, in his AZemorials, mentions a similar occurrence on 
December 20, 1649. 
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“When I consider the nicety of the times, I fear it may 
draw a curtain between your Lordship and our opera ; there- 
fore I have presumed to send your Lordship, hot from the 
press, what we mean to represent, making your Lordship 
my supreme judge, though I despair to have the honour of 
inviting you to be a spectator.” 


The work which Davenant sent was no doubt his opera 
of Zhe Siege of Rhodes, which was published in Sep- 
tember, 1656, and has a preface dated August 17, 1656. 
But this opera was not the first of Davenant’s productions. 
It had been preceded by an entertainment, probably pro- 
duced on May 21, 1656. The stage-directions of this 
entertainment will sufficiently explain its nature. The 
first is, “‘ After a flourish of music, the curtains are drawn 
and the Prologue enters.” He speaks his piece, and 
retires. Then, “a concert of instrumental music, adapted 
to the sullen disposition of Diogenes, being heard a while, 
the curtains are suddenly opened, and in two gilded 
rostras appear, sitting, Dzogenes the Cynic, and Azzsto- 
phanes the Poet, in habits agreeable to their country and 
professions, who declaim against, and for, public enter- 
tainment, by moral representations.” After Diogenes 
has had his say, ‘a concert of music, befitting the plea- 
-sant disposition of Aristophanes, being heard, he thus 
answers.” When Aristophanes has effectually routed his 
sour antagonist, “the curtains are suddenly closed, and 
the company entertained by instrumental and vocal 
music.” After which, “a concert of instrumental music, 
after the French composition, being heard a while, the 
curtains are suddenly opened, and in the rostras appear, 
sitting, a Parisian and a Londoner, in the livery robes of 
both cities, who declaim concerning the pre-eminence of 
Paris and London.” The Parisian opens the ball, and, 
after a concert imitating the Waits of London, his oppo- 
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nent replies. The curtains are then closed, more instru- 
mental and vocal music follows, and the entertainment 
concludes with an epilogue. 

It will be seen that the scenic arrangements of this 
Entertainment were of the simplest. From them to the 
ambitious attempts made in Zhe Szege of Rhodes was a 
great advance. This opera, produced in September, 
1656, was described as “‘ The Siege of Rhodes. Madea 
Representation by the Art of Prospective in Scenes, and 
the Story sung in Recitative Musick.” The scenes, no 
doubt, demanded a good deal of make-believe ; but, crude 
as they probably were, they were the most important 
scenes ever set on an English stage, for they were the 
first. At Court Masques elaborate scenery had long 
before appeared, but the stage knew nothing more than 
coarse hangings or rude tapestry.* Davenant himself 
gives an amusing description of the difficulties of his 
scenery, which was designed and painted by John Webb, 
He says— 

“Tt has been often wisht that our Scenes (we having 
oblig’d ourselves to the variety of five changes according to 
the Ancient Dramatic distinctions made for time) had not 
been confined to eleven foot in height, and about fifteen in 
depth, including the places of passage reserv’d for the 
Musick. This is so narrow an allowance for the fleet of 
Solyman the Magnificent, his army, the Island of Rhodes, 
and the Varieties attending the Siege of the City, that I fear 


you will think we invite you to such a contracted trifle as 
that of the Czesars carved upon a nut.” 


To the literary merits of the opera Dryden has given 
the highest praise. In his dedication to The Rival Ladies 
he says that if Waller first showed, the proper beauty of 

* The question of the introduction of scenery has greatly 


exercised Shakespearian commentators. Malone enters very fully 
into the matter. 
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rhymed verse, “we are acknowledging for the noblest use 
of it to Sir William Davenant; who at once brought 
it upon the stage, and made it perfect, in Zhe Siege of 
Rhodes.” As a specimen of the rhymes, take this— 


** Solyman. Away ! range all the camp for an assault ; 
Tell them they tread in graves who make a halt. 
Fat slaves, who have been lull’d to a disease, 
Cramm’d out of breath, and crippled by their ease! 
Whose active fathers leapt o’er walls too high 
For them to climb: Hence from my anger fly! 
Which is too worthy for thee, being mine, 
And must be quench’d by Rhodian blood or thine.” 


Another specimen, of different style, is a chorus, by 
soldiers of several nations— 


“rt. Come, ye termagant Turks, 
If your Bassa dares land ye, 
Whilst the wine bravely works 
Which was brought us from Candy. 


“2, Wealth, the least of our care is, 
For the poor ne’er are undone ; 
Avous, Monsieur of Paris, 
To the back-swords of London. 


“ss, It is seven to one odds 
They had safer sail’d by us : 
Whilst our wine lasts in Rhodes 
They shall water at Chios.” 


To Davenant and his opera Dryden again alludes in 
a passage of interest in his Zssay on Heroick Plays, in 
which he says— 


“For Heroick Plays, .. . the first light we had of them 
on the English Theatre was from the late Sir William 
D’avenant : It being forbidden him in the rebellious times to 
act tragedies and comedies, because they contained some 
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matter of scandal to those good people, who could more 
easily dispossess their lawful Sovereign, than endure a 
wanton jest; he was forced to turn his thoughts another 
way, and to introduce the examples of moral virtue, writ in 
verse, and perform’d in Recitative Musick. The original of 
this Musick, and of the scenes which adorn’d this work, he 
had from the Italian operas.” 


The performers in Zhe Siege of Rhodes were personages 
of some note, as the following list shows (naturally they 


were all musicians) :— 
Solyman the Magnificent ... CAPT. HENRY COOK. 


Villerius ... Rue ... MR. GREGORY THORNDALL. 

Alphonso fic .. Mr. EDWARD COLEMAN. 

Admiral ... aon ... Mr. MATTHEW LOCK. 

Pirrhus ... 500 .. MR. JOHN HARDING. 

Mustapha nae ... MR. HENRY PERSILL. 

Fant heuer. ace ... MRS. COLEMAN, wife of MR. 
COLEMAN. 


The vocal music was the composition of Henry Lawes, 
Captain Cook, and Matthew Lock, while Dr. Charles 
Coleman and George Hudson were responsible for the 
instrumental. 

The claims of this opera to consideration can scarcely 
be overstated. Mr. Joseph Knight, in his preface to 
his edition of the Aoscius Anglicanus, thus summarizes 
them— 


“Coming after an entertainment which cannot by any 
stretch be called dramatic, it marks the re-establishment of 
the theatre after Puritan rule ; it is the first opera ever given 
in this country ; it introduces the first English actress who 
ever chaunted (not spoke) on the English stage; it exhibits 
the first scenery ever employed in the case of a regular 
dramatic production, not being a miracle-play or a masque ; 
and it names the first provider of scenery for a work of this 
class; as distinguished again from the masque, in which, at a 
much earlier date, elaborate decorations were employed.” 
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Toleration seems to have made Davenant resolve on 
the bolder step of taking a regular theatre as the scene 
of his operations. We accordingly find him two years 
later at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, his productions 
being still of the nature of an opera. The first of which 
we have record was Zhe Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
feru ; “exprest by vocall and instrumentall Musick, and 
by art of perspective in scenes.” ‘To the end of the first 
edition of this opera was appended a note: “ Notwith- 
standing the great expense necessary to scenes, and 
other ornaments in this entertainment, there is good pro- 
vision made of places for a shilling.” So that already 
the question of the expense of scenery was necessitating 
consideration. Zhe Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru is 
said to have been permitted by the Protector as a means 
of stirring up popular feeling against the Spanish enemies 
of England and the Protestant religion. ‘The purpose of 
the piece was to show first the happy condition of the 
people of Peru “when their inclinations were govern’d 
by Nature;” then their history under the Incas; the 
conquest of the empire by the Spaniards, and their cruel 
treatment of the natives; the conclusion being a pro- 
phetic rescue of the Peruvians from their Spanish 
oppressors by English soldiers. The opening speech of 
the Priest of the Sun is well worth quoting. He is point- 
ing to the scene of the primitive happiness of the Peru- 
vians, and says— 

“Thus fresh did Nature in our world appear, 

When first her roses did their leaves unfold : 
Ere she did use art’s colours, and ere fear 
Had made her pale, or she with cares lookt old. 
When various sports did man’s lov’d freedom show, 
And still the free were willing to obey ; 


Youth did to age, and sons to parents bow. 
Parents and age first taught the laws of sway. 
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When yet we no just motive had to fear 
Our bolder Incas would by arms be rais’d ; 

When, temp’rately, they still contented were, - 
As great examples, to be only prais’d. 

When none for being strong did seek reward, 
Nor any for the space of empire strove : 

When valour courted peace and never car’d 
For any recompence, but public love. 

We fetter’d none, nor were by any bound ; 
None follow’d gold through lab’rynths of the mine: 

And that which we on strands of rivers found, 
Did only on our priests in temple shine.” 


The Priest is the solitary speaker throughout, intro- 
ducing and explaining each of the six scenes. Every 
speech is followed by a song, and every scene ends in a 
dance, joyous or mournful, as the subject demands. 

In this piece the speaker seems to have acted merely 
as showman, and to have recited in ordinary tone; but 
in the other opera which we know that Davenant pro- 
duced at this time, the dialogue (for there were more 
speakers than one) was carried on in recitative. This 
opera was entitled, Zze History of Sir Francis Drake, 
and, excepting that it contained many more lines, was 
of precisely the same nature as its predecessor. It was 
published in 1659, but at what part of that year we can 
form no idea. 

Before leaving Davenant and his operas, I may quote 
the following Order from the Publick Intelligencer of 
December 20 to 27, 1658, that is, shortly after Richard 
Cromwell became Protector :— 


“Whitehall, December 23. A courte is ordered for taking 
into consideration the ofera, shewed at the Cockpitt in 
Drury Lane, and the persons to whom it stands referred, 
are to send for the poet and actors, and to inform themselves 
of the nature of the work, and to examine by what authority 
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the same is exposed to publick view; and they are also to 
take the best information they can, concerning the acting of 
stage-playes, and upon the whole to make report.” 


It may be concluded that the report was not unfavour- 
able, since Zhe History of Sir Francis Drake was dated 
16509. 

With this play our glance at the theatre during the 
Commonwealth concludes, and we pass to the stage 
on which Thomas Betterton acted—the stage of the 
Restoration. 
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CHAPTER ff. 
A RESTORATION THEATRE. 


FasHIon changes so quickly in things theatrical that the 
usages and methods of fifty years ago appear almost ante- 
diluvian to the playgoer of to-day. The plays that are 
acted, the technique of the actors, the style of the elocution, 
the arrangements and appearance of the theatre, all have 
changed ; so that if Edmund Kean could be summoned by 
some magician to see a play acted in our Lyceum Theatre 
to-day, alike on the stage and in the auditorium he would 
see enormous changes. And if this is true of Kean, how 
much more is it true of Betterton! To that great actor 
our theatre would be a veritable ¢erra incognita. And, as 
we are about to consider the life and work of Betterton, 
let us in the first instance try to convey ourselves back to 
his stage, to realize the conditions under which he played 
his part, to reconstruct in our mind’s eye the theatre in 
which he shone so bright a star. 

Placing ourselves, then, in the position of a theatre-goer 
of two centuries ago, we first ask how we are to know 
what play we shall choose to see. And this brings us to our 
first question—advertising. At a time when, practically, 
a different play was acted each day, and when newspaper 
advertisements were as yet undreamt of, how did the 
actors communicate with the public? In two ways: by 
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giving out the next day’s play at the end of each per- 
formance (a method which survived almost to our own 
time) ; and by displaying bills on posts in the street, as 
had been the practice before the Civil Wars. Of both 
methods our most valuable authority on Restoration 
customs, Samuel Pepys, gives examples. On September 
15, 1668, Pepys went to the King’s Playhouse to see a 
new play by Dryden, called, Tre Ladies a la Mode, of 
which, by the way, this is the only record; and when the 
actor, Beeston, came forward to give the new play out 
for repetition on the following day, Pepys records that 
both Beeston and the audience “fell a-laughing,” be- 
cause the house was not a quarter full at that perform- 
ance, and would naturally be still emptier the next day. 
To the advertising on the posts Pepys alludes twice. 
Once (March 24, 1662) he goes out to see what play 
is to be acted, and finds none upon the post, it being 
Passion Week; and another time (July 28, 1664), being 
abroad, he observes on the posts that Ze Bondman is 
to be acted at the Duke’s House, and goes to see it. 
That these bills sometimes contained something more 
than a mere announcement of the play * is probable. In 
the Key to “ The Rehearsal,” published in 1704, the pub- 
lisher states that his author declaimed against the practice 
of the English stage, saying that he believed that the 
regular theatres were in a confederacy to ruin the Fair 
of Smithfield, “by outdoing them in their bombastick 
bills, and ridiculous representing their plays.” The only 
one of these bills which I have been able to see is, how- 


* We learn from a letter from Dryden to Mrs. Steward, that the 
first occasion on which an author’s name appeared on the bill of 
the play, ‘‘at least in England,” was the revival of Zhe Doube 
Dealer, in March, 1699, when the play was announced as ‘‘ written 
by Mr. Congreve.” 
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ever, a model of plainness and brevity. It occurred in 
the famous Mansfield-Mackenzie sale, and, though some- 
what mutilated, was sufficiently preserved to be quite 
intelligible. It ran thus— 


CONS IRs 
At the Desire of several Persons of Quality 
at the 
NEW THEATRE 

In Little Lincolns-Inn Fields, 

this present TUESDAY being the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, will be presented, 
a Tragedy call’d, 
THE MOURNING BRIDE. 
ea a cae h Entry perform’d by 
5) LeXonie 

Vivat Rex.” 


This bill, which must have been that for February 27, 
1700, the only year of William’s reign in which that date 
fell on a Tuesday, is the earliest bill of which, so far as 
I know, a copy has been published. The commonly 
quoted programme for the opening of the Drury Lane 
Theatre on April 8, 1663, is, as I shall show in a 
subsequent chapter, a forgery. 

The use of different coloured announcements, now so 
common that nearly every London theatre has its dis- 
tinctive colour of bill, dates back at least as far as 1672. 
In that year a troop of French players, which seems to 
have comprised both comic and tragic performers, visited 
London, and attracted great audiences, to the serious 
detriment of the native theatre. Dryden wrote a pro- 
logue against them, and from it we learn that these 
exotic performers used red bills to attract public atten- 
tion. Dryden writes— 
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“A brisk French troop is grown your dear delight ; 
Who with broad bloody bills call you each day, 
To laugh and break your buttons at their play.” 


Having settled, then, which playhouse we will pa- 
tronize, we must next discover the hour at which the 
* play begins, and also make up our minds how long 
before the appointed time we must go to get places; 
for such a thing as booking or reserving seats was not 
dreamt of for many years after this time. 

Immediately after the Restoration, plays seem to have 
commenced at half-past three o’clock. The prologue 
to Dryden’s Wild Gallant, produced on February 5, 
1663, gives us this information. Two Astrologers are 
introduced, who cast the nativity of the new play in 
order to ascertain its success or failure. To these the 
prologue is presented. 


“And from this scheme, drawn for the hour and day, 
Bid me enquire the fortune of his play.” 


The 1st Astrologer then reads, ‘‘A figure of the hea- 
venly bodies in their several apartments, February 5, half 
an hour after three, afternoon, from whence you are to 
judge the success of a new play called Zhe Wild Gallant.” 

How long this early hour saw the rising or opening of 
the curtain I do not know, but before the end of the 
century five o’clock was the fashionable hour; and it 
seems probable that by 1706 the play began so late as 
six o’clock. For the five-o’clock hour we have many 
authorities. Let us quote, for example, the facetious 
Tom Brown’s Dialogues of the Dead. In the “Trial of 
Cuckolds,” Lord Flippant’s Ghost, in describing his day’s 
occupation on earth, says, ‘Whilst I was at Will's 
coffee house, fastened in controversy or poetick rhapso- 
dies, though I had neither religion nor learning, she was 
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sure of me till play-time, and then too ; for at five, ‘Come, 
Dick, says I (to a brother of the orange and cravat 
string), ‘d—me, let us to the play.’” 

From the epilogue to Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, 
produced April 8, 1706, we learn that the hour of 
performance was then six o’clock. It begins, ‘ All 
ladies and gentlemen that are willing to see the Comedy 
called Zhe Recruiting Officer, \et them repair to-morrow 
night, by six o'clock, to the sign of the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-lane, and they shall be kindly entertain’d.” 

This rapid progress in the direction of later hours is, 
of course, only one consequence of the gradual change 
of habits, which has now landed us in the extremity of 
frequently beginning our chief piece at a fashionable 
theatre at nine o’clock at night. The progress towards 
late hours at the time under review becomes still more 
noticeable when we remember that immediately before 
the Restoration the hour for beginning the play was 
three o’clock. This we learn from a piece which has 
already come under our notice, Davenant’s Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru, which was “ Represented daily at the 
Cockpit in Drury-Lane, At Three afternoone punctually.” 
At the end of the piece the time is specially intimated : 
“ And it shall begin certainly at 3 after noon.” 

Having thus settled the hour of the play, we must 
make up our minds how long we are prepared to sit in 
the theatre unemployed, in order to ensure good places, 
If we mean to get advantageous seats at a new play 
regarding which there is much public curiosity, we must go 
appallingly early. Up to at least 1669, the doors of the 
theatre were thrown open about twelve o’clock. On the 
first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s comedy of Zhe Mulberry 
Garden (May 18, 1668), of which, the author “‘ being so 
reputed a wit, all the world do expect great matters,” 
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Pepys went to the King’s Playhouse about noon, shortly 
after which time the doors opened. A fortnight earlier 
he went to the Duke’s House at a little past twelve to get 
a good place in the pit, the play being Shadwell’s Sud/en 
Lovers. The same indefatigable playgoer records (February 
25, 1669) that before one o’clock the Duke’s House was 
“infinite full,” the attraction being again a play by 
Shadwell—his tragi-comedy of Zhe Royal Shepherdess. 
It must have been an idle age, for all sorts and conditions 
of men seem to have submitted to the inconvenience of 
passing the whole afternoon in the playhouse. I know 
only one allusion to the waste of time involved in play- 
going. It is in “A Satyr,’ published in Poems on 
Affairs of State, vol. iii. (1704), with the motto, “ Quem 
Natura negat dabit Indignatio Versum.” The writer, 
abusing Otway, says— 


“Was’t not enough, that at his tedious Play, 
I lavish’d half a Crown, and half a Day?” 


Of course, measures were taken by some to obviate this 
inconvenience to a certain extent, but we have every 
reason to think that most people simply accepted the 
situation. The only method of avoiding the penitential 
wait was to hire some one to keep your place. This Pepys 
did twice. On the first day of Zhe Mulberry Garden the 
pangs of hunger were not to be withstood, so he gota 
boy to keep his place in the pit, while he himself slipped 
out to the Rose Tavern, “ got half a breast of mutton, off 
of the spit, and dined all alone. And so to the play 
again.” On another occasion he set a poor man to keep 
his place, Pepys going to Martin’s, his bookseller’s, and 
there spending an hour, 

The plan of sending a footman to keep places, which 
before the end of the seventeenth century was quite 

G 
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general, does not seem to have been adopted before 
1672 ; for in that year Dryden, in the prologue to Carlell’s 
Arviragus and Philicia, from which I have already 
quoted the passage regarding red bills, quotes apparently 
the substance of an announcement from the French 
players’ bills— 
“¢ And therefore, Messieurs, if you'll do us grace, 
Send lacqueys early to preserve your place. ’” 


It is a fair inference from Dryden’s special allusion to 
this announcement that the practice he mentions was 
novel to English playgoers. 

The different parts into which the auditorium of the 
theatre was divided seem to have undergone little change 
for very many years. The floor of the house was entirely 
devoted to the pit ; the first tier was divided into boxes ; 
so, it seems, was part of the second or middle gallery ; 
and the upper gallery was given up to the proletariat, 
and, as will be described later, to the footmen of the - 
quality in the boxes and pit. The prices for these 
various parts also remained unaltered for a long time. 
The admission to the boxes was four shillings ; to the 
pit, half a crown; to the middle gallery, eighteenpence ; 
and to the upper gallery, a shilling. Allusions to these 
charges are common in the prologues and epilogues of 
the period—especially in the case of the half-crown 
admission to the pit. 

That four shillings was the charge for the boxes is 
clearly stated in the second epilogue to Dryden and Lee’s 
Duke of Guise. Referring to the disgraceful rowdyism of 
the pit, Dryden writes— 

“This makes our boxes full ; for men of sense 
Pay their four shillings in their own defence : 
That safe behind the ladies they may stay, 
Peep o’er the fan, and judge the bloody fray.” 
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The same poet alludes, in the epilogue to Southerne’s 
Disappointment ; or, The Mother in Fashion (1684), to 
the middle gallery thus— 


“ Let all the boxes, Phcebus, find thy grace, 
And, ah, preserve the eighteenpenny place ! ” 


From Pepys we hear a good deal about the eighteen- 
penny place, the diarist being somewhat of Mrs. Gilpin's 
complexion, fond of combining pleasure and economy. 
From him, also, we learn that some part at least of the 
middle gallery was divided into boxes. On November 
29, 1661, Sir William Pen and Mr. Pepys, being unable 
to find room in the pit, “ went up to one of the boxes 
and into the 18d. places.” On December 21, 1668, 
Pepys has a passage which proves conclusively the 
existence of boxes in the middle gallery. He relates how 
the notorious Moil Davis was in the box over the king’s, 
which was, of course, on the first tier. The king cast 
glances at the ex-actress, and Lady Castlemaine, who was 
in the king’s box, “ looked like fire” when she glanced up 
to see who it was that attracted Charles’s attention, and 
saw a rival mistress. I think it probable that these upper 
boxes were situated only at the sides of the middle gallery, 
and that the centre space was simply arranged in benches 
like the pit, as is the case in the third gallery of the 
Théatre Frangais. 

To the shilling gallery Dryden alludes in his prologue 
to Tate’s tragedy of Zhe Loyal General (1680), where he 
advises the degenerate pit to remove its benches, “ and 
take, above, twelve pennyworth of wit.” To this humble, 
though lofty position, Pepys, in his earlier days of theatre- 
going, occasionally went, especially if the admission money 
was doubled, as was the case when a new play was pro- 
duced. Thus he chronicles (December 16, 1661) how, on 
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the first day of Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman Street, Mrs. 
Pepys and he, to save money, for “the pay was doubled,” 
went into the gallery, and there sat and saw very well. 
In the beginning of the same year the worthy Clerk of the 
Acts was sorely troubled in his mind at being seen in the 
shilling seats by four clerks in his office who had spent 
half a crown on their admission. Pepys notes that these 
clerks were in ‘the half-crowne box,” which, I think, must 
be an error of expression, for I have met with no other 
allusion whatever to boxes at half a crown. Pepys may 
have meant the eighteenpenny box, or may have intended 
to convey the idea that they were in the pit. Or, though 
I think this unlikely, there may have been one or two 
omnibus boxes, the admission to which would be the same 
as to the pit. 

Regarding the price of admission to the pit, we have 
abundant testimony; Pepys, for instance, giving most 
definite information. On the first day of the year 1668 
he moralizes on the advancing vanity and prodigality of the 
age. He is in the pit of the Duke’s Playhouse, and 
“here,” he notes, “a mighty company of citizens, ’pren- 
tices, and others; and it makes me observe, that when I 
began first to be able to bestow a play on myself, I do 
not remember that I saw so many by half of the ordinary 
*prentices and mean people in the pit at 25. 6d. a-piece 
as now; I going for several years no higher than the 
12a,, and then the 18d. places, though I strained hard to 
go in when I did.” In the epilogue to Zhe Generous 
Enemies, a comedy by John Corye, produced in 1671, 
Mrs. Boutell spoke the lines— 


“Though there I see—Propitious Angels sit, 


f [Points at the boxes. 
Still there’s a Nest of Devils in the Pit, 
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By whom our Plays, like Children, just alive, 
Pinch’d by the Fairies, never after thrive : 
Tis but your Half-crown, Sirs : that won’t undo.” 


Another prologue gives us corroboration of Pepys’s state- 
ment as to the doubling of prices on the first day of a 
new play. This is the prologue written by Dr. Charles 
Davenant for his tragic opera of Czrce (1677), in which he 
says— 


“But move not you, the brothers of the trade, 
Who, scattering your infection through the pit, 
With aching hearts and empty purses sit, 

To take your dear fiveshillings’ worth of wit.” 


For admission behind the scenes a charge appears to 
have been made, but I have been unable to find any state- 
ment as to the amount levied. Indeed, the point is so 
seldom mentioned by any writer that it might easily 
escape notice altogether. But in the report of the 
evidence brought against Lord Mohun at his trial for 
being accessory to the murder of Mountfort, the actor, in 
1692, we find that John Rogers, a doorkeeper in the 
theatre, testified that he asked Mohun and his equally 
disreputable companion, Captain Hill, for money, “ that 
they ought to pay more than the rest that were in the pit, 
because they came upon the stage.” I am inclined to 
fancy, from the fact that Rogers mentions no particular 
sum, that perhaps there was no definite charge for admis- 
sion to the stage, but that the amount was left to the 
generosity of the beaux and gallants. That the stage was 
‘ sometimes used as a convenient means of passing from 
the pit to the boxes is shown by the epilogue to Zhe 
Man’s the Master, in which Davenant, describing the 
tricks of the theatre-goers, writes— 
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“ Nay, often you swear, when places are shewn ye, 
That your hearing is thick, 
And so, by a love-trick, 
You pass through our scenes up to the balcony.” 


But everybody did not pay for admission. Leaving 
for the present those who dishonestly obtained entrance 
for nothing, we find that the noble army of “ dead- 
heads,” to use the expressive modern word, existed two 
hundred years ago in great strength. All authors who 
had written plays, whether damned or otherwise, and all 
poets who had written prologue or epilogue, were on 
the free list; indeed, I am not sure that almost any poet 
who had printed his works had not a claim for free 
admission. In A Satyr upon the Poets, being a Trans- 


lation out of the 7th Satyr of Juvenal, the following lines 
occur :— 


“But on your Ruin stubbornly pursue, 
Herd with the hungry little chiming Crew, 
Obtain the empty Title of a Wit, 
And be a free-cost Noisy in the Pit : 
Print your dull Poems, and before ’em place 
A Crown of Laurel, and a Meager Face.” 


However irregular their conduct, the poets were at any 
rate recognized as entitled to free admission; but there 
was a considerable class who by force or fraud made 
their way into the playhouse without paying. To this 
’ nefarious practice one of the usages of the theatre 
specially lent itself, This was the regulation—an utterly 
absurd one, as it seems to us now—that any one who did 
not remain in the theatre till the end of the act then in 
progress did not require to pay anything. Our good 
friend Pepys again helps us to an example. He went to 
the two playhouses—“ into the pit, to gaze up and down, 
and there did by this means, for nothing, see an act in 
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The Schoole of Compliments at the Duke of York’s house, 
and Henry the Fourth at the King’s house; but, not 
liking either of the plays, I took my coach again, and 
home.” In the ballad-epilogue to Zhe Man’s the Master, 
just quoted, there is a verse referring to this practice— 


“And some—a deuce take ’em !—pretend 
They come but to speak with a friend ; | 
Then wickedly rob us of a whole play 
By stealing five times an act in a day. 
O little England! speak, is it no pity, 
That gallants ev’n here, and in thy chief city, 
Should under great perruques have heads so small, 
As they must steal wit, or have none at all ?” 


The way in which such a foolish practice would be 
abused is obvious enough. The dishonest playgoer would 
swagger, probably with his hand on his sword, past the 
doorkeepers, declaring that he was only going in for a 
few minutes, and would certainly come out before the end 
of anact. Then he would take his seat and keep it till 
the end of the play. To him the doorkeeper * would 
come, importuning him to pay his money, and a noisy 
altercation would promptly ensue, to the disturbance of 
the audience and the detriment of the play. So objec- 
tionable did this nuisance become, that a special decree 
was issued in 1665 against it, commanding that every 
one should pay on entering, but allowing the money to 
be returned if the playgoer left by the same entrance 
before the end of one act. Some ten years later the 
king issued another order, withdrawing the latter privilege. 
He commanded “ that the money which shall be paid so 
by any persons in their respective places shall not be 

* There were two doorkeepers at each entrance. ‘To the first of 


these you paid your money, and from him received a ticket, which 
you gave up to the second doorkeeper. 
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retured again, after it is once paid, notwithstanding that 
such persons shall go out at any time before or during 
the play.” 

But, like all royal proclamations on theatrical subjects 
at this time, these decrees seem to have been quite as 
much “honoured in the breach as the observance ;” for 
Pepys’s last narrated proceedings took place on January 
7, 1668, within three years of the issue of the 1665 edict, 
and seem to have been accepted as quite regular and 
unobjectionable. But an even more curious usage than 
this is revealed to us by an order which may be found 
among the records of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, under 
date of December 7, 1663: ‘‘ Whereas we are informed 
that diverse persons doe rudely presse and with evill 
language and blowes force theire ways into the two theatres 
without paying the prices established ;” therefore the king 
declares such proceedings { unlawful, ‘“ notwithstanding 
theire pretended priviledge by custom of forcing theire 
entrance at the fourth or fifth acts without payment.” 

This particular method of swindling, being peculiar to 
the Restoration theatre, is of interest to us. But I must 
also mention a form of dishonesty which, like Shake- 
speare, is “for all time”—that is, the giving of bad 
money. ‘This is brought specially under notice in the 
epilogue last mentioned, two lines of which are— 


“You visit our plays, and merit the stocks 
For paying half-crowns of brass to our box.” 


A curious usage in connection with paying, or rather 
with inability to pay, is mentioned by Pepys on December 
30, 1667. After dining with Sir George Carteret at his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Pepys went to the King’s 
Playhouse with Philip, Sir George’s eldest son. Sir 
Philip (so he calls him) was anxious to stand treat to 
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Mr. Pepys: as the diarist puts it, “I could not but 
observe that Sir Philip Carteret would fain have given 
me my going into a play.” But Mr. Pepys would not 
hear of such a thing. As it happened, Sir Philip had not 
money enough to pay for himself, but went in notwith- 
standing; from which Mr. Pepys learned that he was 
known there, and “did run upon the score for plays.” 
“This,” adds the diarist, “‘is a shame; but I perceive 
always he is in want of money.” It will be noticed that, 
though Pepys expresses regret at the proceeding, he 
shows no surprise, and we thus gather that it was by no 
means an uncommon practice. This view is confirmed 
by a passage in the fourth act of Shadwell’s Zrue Widow, 
which was produced in 1679. The scene is laid in the 
pit of the playhouse, and several men come in without 


paying. 


“1st Doorkeeper. Pray, Sir, pay me; my Masters will make 
me pay it. 

3rd Man. impudent Rascal! do you ask me for money? 
Take that, Sirrah ! 

2nd Doorkeeper. Will you pay me, Sir? 

4th Man. No; I don’t intend to stay. 

2nd Doorkeeper. So you say every day, and see two or 
three Acts for nothing. 

4th Man, V\l break your Head, you Rascal! 

1st Doorkeeper. Pray, Sir, pay me. 

3rd Man. Set it down; I have no Silver about me; or 
bid my man pay you. 

Theodosia. What! do Gentlemen run on Tick for Plays? 

Carlos. As familiarly as with their Taylors.” 


Suppose, then, that we have paid our half-crown at the 
door, or even that we are known to the doorkeeper, and - 
have got in on credit; we find ourselves in the pit, 
which, it is scarcely necessary to mention, occupies the 
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entire floor of the house. It is seated with benches, 
which are covered with matting. Dryden says— 


“Who, to save coach-hire, trudge along the street, 
Then print our matted seats with dirty feet.” 
There are no backs to the benches, I am afraid, for we 
find numerous allusions to the fops standing on the seats 
of the pit, and walking over them. 


“ And so the hot Burgundian on the:side, 
Ply vizard-mask, and o’er the benches stride.” 


And in Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing-Master Hippo- 
lita says to Gerrard, “ This is one of your confident 
tricks . . . youll be acquainted with a woman in the 
time you can help her over a bench in the playhouse ”— 
which proceeding would be practically impossible if the 
benches had backs. 

In front of the pit, in fact just as it is now, was the 
orchestra. In earlier times the music occupied a gallery, 
and the change seems to have been made when the New 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane was built for Killigrew. 
Pepys visited it on the day after its opening (May 8, 
1663) and found that ‘‘the musique being below, and 
most of it sounding under the very stage, there is no 
hearing of the bases at all, nor very well of the trebles, 
which sure must be mended.” What the orchestra con- 
sisted of I do not know, but, if we believe Tom Killi- 
grew, the musical part of theatrical entertainments was 
distinctly primitive. He recited to Pepys the improve- 
ments he had wrought in stage matters; among other 
things he had increased the number of fiddlers from two 
or three to nine or ten of the best. But notwithstanding 
this, the quality of the music purveyed was something 
of the simplest. Killigrew, who seems to have been an 
excellent judge of music, complained that his efforts to 


a 
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introduce good music, both in the reign of Charles I. and 
that of his successor, had been unavailing. In 1667, the 
time when Killigrew spoke, we had got no further than 
ballads. He says, “ ‘ Hermit poore’ and ‘Chiny Chese’ 
[‘ Chevy Chase’] was all the musique we had; and yet 
no ordinary fiddlers get so much money as our’s do here, 
which speaks our rudenesse still.” In fact, we had more 
money than taste: we paid high salaries to the musi- 
cians, but did not care to hear them play good music. 

From the orchestra to the stage is but a step, and here 
we find the greatest difference between the Restoration 
theatre and that of to-day. Even in our own time we 
have seen the final step taken which has changed the 
stage from literally a stage, or platform, into a flat picture 
of which nothing comes in front of the proscenium. The 
stage of the present Haymarket Theatre represents the 
furthest possible development of this idea, the heavy 
gilded proscenium being actually a picture-frame, which 
the curtain when it is down completely fills. But in the 
Restoration theatre the curtain was a long way back 
from the front edge of the stage. In other words, the 
stage projected or ran out into the auditorium ; and that 
to such a considerable distance that a number of the 
audience in the pit were accommodated in the space on 
either side of it, the spectators being thus on three sides 
instead of on one. Cibber gives a very interesting 
account of the stage in front of the curtain as it existed 
before the time when Rich, in order to get more room 
for his pit, altered the structure of Drury Lane. He 
says— 


“Tt must be observ’d, then, that the Area or Platform of 
the old Stage projected about four Foot forwarder, in a 
Semi-oval Figure, parallel to the Benches of the Pit ; and 
that the former lower Doors of Entrance for the Actors were 
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brought down between the two foremost (and then only) 
Pilasters ; in the Place of which Doors now the two Stage- 
Boxes are fixt. That where the Doors of Entrance now 
are, there formerly stood two additional Side-Wings, in front 
to a full Set of Scenes, which had then almost a double 
Effect in their Loftiness and Magnificence. 

“ By this Original Form, the usual Station of the Actors, in 
almost every Scene, was advanc’d at least ten Foot nearer 
to the Audience than they now can be; because, not only 
from the Stage’s being shorten’d in front, but likewise from 
the additional Interposition of those Stage-Boxes, the 
Actors (in respect to the Spectators that fill them) are kept 
so much more backward from the main Audience than they 
us’d to be: But when the Actors were in Possession of that 
forwarder Space to advance upon, the Voice was then more 
in the Centre of the House, so that the most distant Ear had 
scarce the least Doubt or Difficulty in hearing what fell 
from the weakest Utterance : All Objects were thus drawn 
nearer to the Sense; every painted Scene was stronger ; 
every grand Scene and Dance more extended ; every rich or 
fine-coloured Habit had a more lively Lustre: Nor was the 
minutest Motion of a Feature (properly changing with the 
Passion or Humour it suited) ever lost, as they frequently 
must be in the Obscurity of too great a Distance.” 


In treating of the stage behind the curtain I shall 
have occasion to discuss the “doors of entrance.” 
Dealing now only with the appearance of the house in 
front, we will rest content with the general impression 
conveyed by Cibber’s description — namely, that the 
actors played principally on a platform which brought 
them so well forward into the theatre that they were 
frequently level with the audience occupying the two 
corners of the pit. 

Satisfied with this general impression of the stage as 
seen from the pit, let us return to the consideration of 
the audience in front. For the upper gallery the poets 
had little but abuse and sarcasm. To the ordinary 
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frequenters of that part who paid down their modest 
shilling they seldom allude. The upper gallery only 
comes into notice in connection with the footmen, who 
had under varying conditions gratis admission to it. In 
his Epilogue on the Union of the two Companies in 1682, 
Dryden complains of the rude and boisterous behaviour 
of the footmen. 


“Then for your lacqueys, and your train beside, 
By whate’er name or title dignified, 
They roar so loud, you’d think behind the stairs 
Tom Dove, and all the brotherhood of bears: 
They’ve grown a nuisance, beyond all disasters ; 
We've none so great but—their unpaying masters.” 


From the words, ‘behind the stairs,” I am inclined to 
fancy that Dryden alludes to the noise which the servants 
made before they were admitted into their gallery, which 
at this time was not until the end of the fourth act. 
While hanging about the entrances and lobbies their noise 
might be quite audible in the theatre. 

When, in 1701, Farquhar, in the prologue to Sir Harry 
Witdair, alludes to the footmen, their privileges had been 
enlarged, as will be related in its due place, and they were 
admitted to their gallery at the beginning of the perform- 
ance. Farquhar declares that he learns his lesson in play- 
writing by studying his audience. 

“ First, from you beaus, his lesson is formality ; 

And in your footmen there—most nice morality ; 


To pleasure them his Pegasus must fly, 
Because they judge—and lodge—three stories high.” 


The middle gallery, or eighteenpenny place, had the 
unenviable distinction of being that part of the theatre 
principally affected by, if not set aside for, women of the 
town. In the early years of the Restoration its reputa- 
tion may not have been quite so bad, but by 1682 it had 
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quite lost character. In Dryden’s Epilogue on the Union, 
which I have already quoted, the lines occur— 


“ But stay ; methinks some vizard-mask I see, 
Cast out her lure from the mid gallery : 
About her all the fluttering sparks are ranged ; 
The noise continues, though the scene is changed : 
Now growling, sputtering, wauling, such a clutter ! 
Tis just like puss defendant in a gutter.” 


It will be seen that “vizard mask” is here used as a 
synonym for a woman of loose character. Originally 
the mask was a sign of modesty, real or affected, and, 
according to Cibber, was worn by ladies for the supposed 
purpose of concealing their blushes at loose passages in 
plays. This custom seems to have been revived in 1663, for 
Pepys notes, on June 12 of that year, that the Lady Mary 
Cromwell, being at the theatre, put on her vizard when 
the house began to fill, and kept it on through the whole 
play. This, Pepys remarks, “has of late become a great 
fashion among the ladies, which hides their whole face.” 
After the play Mrs. Pepys promptly carried off her hus- 
band to the Exchange, and made him buy her a mask, 
her wearing of which is afterwards recorded in the Diary 
as late as 1667. By this time I fancy that vizard-masks 
were being given up by ladies, because, owing to their 
convenience for intrigues, they were so largely adopted 
by women of the town. I mean, of course, in theatres, 
for they were in common use out of doors long after this. 
In the prologue to the second part of Zhe Conquest of 
Granada, produced in 1670, Dryden alludes to the vizard- 
masks in terms which seem to show that a vizard was even 
then a mark of bad character— 


“ But; as when vizard-mask appears in pit, 
Straight every man, who thinks himself a wit, 
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Perks up, and, managing his comb with grace, 

With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face ; 

That done, bears up to the prize, and views each limb, 
To know her by her rigging and her trim ; 

Then, the whole noise of fops to wagers go,— 

‘Pox on her, ‘t must be she ;? and—‘damme, no !’” 


In 1694 the epilogue to Congreve’s Double Dealer 
makes the distinction very clearly. It says— 


“ The Vizor-Masks, that are in Pit and Gallery, 
Approve, or Damn the Repartee and Rallery. 
The Lady Criticks, who are better Read, 
Enquire if Characters are nicely bred ; 
If the soft things are Penn’d and spoke with grace : 
They judge of Action too, and Time, and Place.” 


But at whatever time this gallery was given up to base 
uses, it is certain that it was never frequented by the 
quality. In Zhe Country Wife (1673) Pinchwife, for the 
express purpose of concealing Margery from the sparks 
whom he fears, takes her into the middle gallery. 


“ Horner. .. . I saw you yesterday in the eighteenpenny 
place with a pretty country-wench. 

Pinchwife. How the devil! did he see my wife then? I 
sat there that she might not be seen. But she shall never go 
to a play again. [A side. 

florner. What! dost thou blush, at nine-and-forty, for 
having been seen with a wench? 

Dorilant. No, faith, I warrant ’twas his wife, which he 
seated there out of sight.” 


Mrs. Pinchwife, the verdant country wife, complains of 
the class of neighbours she had in the middle galiery. 
She says, “We sat amongst ugly people. He [Pinch- 
wife] would not let me come near the gentry, who sat 
under us, so that I could not see ’em. He told me, 
none but naughty women sat there... . But I would 
have ventured, for all that.” 
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Probably it was to this gallery that Dapperwit, in the | 


same play, took Lucy, whom he asks, when they quarrel, 
if she will never more sit in his lap at a new play. Such 
a proceeding would be quite in keeping with the cha- 
racter of the place as given by Dryden, who in another 
prologue from that already quoted says, “. . . Some 
there are who take their first degrees Of lewdness in our 
middle galleries.” In the prologue to Zhe [sland Princess 
(1699) we find an allusion to similar goings-on— 


“Ye gallery-haunters, who love to lie snug, 
And munch apples or cakes while some neighbour you hug.” 


Under the middle gallery, where the dress circle or 
balcony is in a modern theatre, were the boxes. To 
these the poets were always markedly polite, for their 
occupants were the beauties and toasts of the town. 
The speaker of the epilogue to Corye’s Generous Enemies, 
already quoted, spoke the line, “‘ Though there I see— 
Propitious Angels sit,” pointing at the boxes; and in the 
“tag” to Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours, Camilla’s 
lines, commencing, “ You Ladies, whilst unmarried,” are 
to be spoken “addressing to the Boxes.” Of course the 


boxes were not the exclusive resort of ladies, for, as we 


shall see, Pepys chronicles their presence in the pit on 
several occasions, 

The box of the Restoration theatre did not resemble 
our modern private box, in being taken by one party 
whose sole property it was for the day. It was rather 
like the boxes on some of the tiers of the Paris Grand 
Opéra, or, to give a humbler illustration, the stage-boxes 
of the Britannia Theatre, where, for eighteenpence, 
you may have your single seat, among a miscellaneous 
company. Of course, the king had his box when he 
visited the theatre; but when his Majesty was not present 
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even the royal box was let off in separate seats, for I 
know more than one allusion to the front row of the 
king’s box as being a specially conspicuous and coveted 
position. Thus, in the well-known anecdote of the 
commencement of Wycherley’s intrigue with Charles’s 
mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, the lady meets the 
gentleman at the theatre by appointment, and, says 
Dennis—‘‘ She was that Night in the first Row of the 
King’s Box in Drury Lane, and Mr. Wycherley in the Pit 
under her, where he entertain’d her during the whole Play.” 
If this passage stood alone, we should be apt to conclude 
that the Duchess of Cleveland sat in the king’s box by 
virtue of her dishonourable connection with Charles, but 
other quotations will show that this would be a wrong 
conclusion. In Tom Brown’s Letters from the Dead to 
the Living, Julian, late Secretary to the Muses, writing 
to Will Pierre [Peer] of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Playhouse 
—his letter is dated “‘ Pandemonium, the 8th of the month 
of Belzebub”—recalls how in the lampoons of which he 
had been the channel while living—‘“the antiquated 
Coquet was told of her age and ugliness, tho’ her vanity 
plac’d her in the first row in the king’s box at the play- 
house ;” and in Etheredge’s Sir Fopling Flutter, Dori- 
mant talks of “ some awkward, ill-fashioned, country toad, 
who, not having above four dozen of black hairs on her 
head, has adorned her baldness with a large white fruz, 
that she may look sparkishly in the forefront of the king’s 
box at an old play.” 

From Pepys, too, we learn that the arrangement in the 
boxes was as I have stated. On his first visit to that 
sphere (October 19, 1667), which he proudly chronicles, 
he adds, ‘“‘And in the same box came by-and-by, my 
Lord Barkeley and his lady ; but I did not turn my face 
to them to be known, so that I was excused from giving 
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them my seat.” Thus we establish beyond question the 
letting of the seats in the boxes to separate persons. 

One other point may be alluded to—the height of the 
circle of boxes above the pit. This must have been very 
inconsiderable, for the beaux in the pit seem to have 
been able to talk to the ladies in the boxes without any 
difficulty—as, for instance, Wycherley to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, in the story I have just quoted. In all pro- 
bability the boxes bore the same relation to the pit that 
the balcony of the present Haymarket Theatre does to 
the stalls. ‘This theory is borne out by a passage in one 
of Congreve’s letters, where, in relating the arrangements 
on a specially fashionable day at Dorset Garden ‘Theatre, 
he writes, “The boxes and pit were all thrown into one, 
so that all sat in common; and the whole was crammed 
with beauties and beaux.” 

When we come to the occupants of the pit, we are 
rather embarrassed by the quantity of allusions to them 
in contemporary authors. Remonstrance, satire, abuse, 
are so freely showered upon them by angry or nervous 
dramatists, that we are able to construct a tolerably 
elaborate picture of that part of the house. First, let 
us dispose of the most solid and perhaps least interesting 
of its occupants—those prosaic people who came to see 
the play. ‘They seem to have affected the centre of the 
pit. Dryden says— 


“ Here’s good accommodation in the pit ; 
The grave demurely in the midst may sit.” 


But nobody cared for these dull attentive auditors ; 
the pittites in whom the poets took an interest were 
the fops and the critics—or perhaps I ought to say the 
fops who were the critics. As there were no newspapers 
in which to advertise the performances, so there were no 
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periodical channels by which criticism could be commu- 
nicated to the public. It is a curious proof of the small- 
ness of London and of the playgoing public, that the 
success or failure of a play could be made in a day by 
the mere report of those who had seen it. How these 
self-constituted critics conducted themselves during the 
progress of the play they were engaged in judging shall 
be our first inquiry; and as our first witness we will 
call a famous wit, no less a person than Sir Charles 
Sedley. The play is Zhe Maid’s Tragedy, and on 
February 18, 1667, it is being played at the King’s House. 
Mr. Pepys, who has seen a portion of it two months 
before, has been so pleased that he has come on this 
occasion to see the whole play; but, unfortunately, he 
has taken his seat near Sir Charles Sedley and two ladies 
with whom the wit has fallen into conversation. One of 
the fair damsels wears her mask, and rejects all Sir 
Charles’s entreaties to reveal her identity to him. Yet 
she shows by many pleasant hints that he is well known 
to her, and excites his curiosity to the utmost. An en- 
counter of wits goes on during the entire progress of the 
play, and at the end Mr. Pepys has to confess that, 
while the wit-combat has given him the keenest pleasure, 
he has not heard a word of the dialogue on the stage. 
And Mr. Pepys’s experience must have been that of all 
the neighbours of the beau and the lady, but they ap- 
parently made no protest, and did not think the pro- 
ceedings in any way objectionable. A gentleman who 
wished to talk was quite entitled to prevent his neigh- 
bours hearing the play, even though on the stage were 
two of the most famous actors in the world, Charles 
Hart and Michael Mohun, in their great characters of 
Amintor and Melantius. 

And such an excuse as Sir Charles Sedley had was 
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not required to allow talk and noise. In fact, talk and 
noise seem to have been the recognized business of the 
fop at the play. 


“There are a sort of prattlers in the pit, 
Who either have, or who pretend to, wit ; 
These noisy sirs so loud their parts rehearse, 
That oft the play is silenced by the farce.” 


So Dryden writes, in his Epilogue on the Union; and 
in his prologue to the opera of Zhe Prophetess he gives 
some idea of the class of conversation indulged in. He 
is condoling with the ladies on the absence of their 
gallants, who are away, taking part in the campaign in 
Ireland— 


“With your propitious presence grace our play, 
And with a sigh their empty seats survey ; 
Then think,—on that bare bench my servant sat ! 
I see him ogle still, and hear him chat ; 
Selling facetious bargains, and propounding 
That witty recreation, called dumfounding.” 


“Dumfounding” was simply a rude and silly style of 
hoaxing ; but “selling bargains” was an indecent amuse- 
ment, the point of which lay in getting your interlocutor 
to ask a question, and answering it by a reference too 
gross to be particularized. ‘To such talkers Dryden no 
doubt alluded when he wrote— 


“ And when a lot of smilers lent an ear 
To one that talked, I knew the foe was there. 
The club of jests went round : he, who had none, 
Borrow’d o’ the next, and told it for his own.” 


And “selling bargains” is pointedly mentioned in the 
prologue to Lee’s Azval Queens— + 


“As for you, sparks, that hither come each day 
To act your own and not to mind our play, 
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Rehearse your usual follies to the pit, 

And with loud nonsense crown the stage’s wit ; 
Talk of your clothes, your last debauches tell, 
And witty bargains to each other sell.” 


The head-quarters of the disturbance was that portion 
of the pit which the poets nicknamed “ Fops’ Corner,” 
which was, no doubt, one of the corners nearest the 
stage, for we find various allusions to the critic-fops, 
in feather and huge white periwig, sitting on the fore- 
most benches of the pit. But these fine gentlemen did 
not always confine themselves to humour and noise, and 
sometimes a real tragedy made the mimic scene lose its 
interest. For instance, that learned writer, Gerard Lang- 
baine, who was so assiduous a tracker of the plagiarism 
of contemporary dramatists, records how in the pit of the 
Dorset Garden Theatre he saw Mr. Scroop receive his 
death-wound from the sword of Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
what time the tragedy of Macbeth was being acted on 
the stage. Dryden, too, in his prologue to Zhe Spanish 
Friar, alludes to quarrels in the pit as of frequent 
occurrence. 

Tom Brown divided wits and beaux into three classes : 
first, beaux, but not wits, “and these are easy to be 
known by their full periwigs and empty skulls ;” second, 
wits that are not beaux, who, “not to talk of their out- 
sides, are distinguish’d by censuring the ill taste of the age, 
and railing at one another ;” and third, those who were 
both wits and beaux. Our critics have so far been of this 
last order, but the first class mentioned was also power- 
fully represented in the playhouse. Lord Flippant, who 
has been already quoted, will serve as a type of these. 


“Come, Dick, says 1 . . . d—me, let’s to the play: r—t 
me, says he, ’tis a dull one: d—me, says I, I value not the 
play, my province lies in the boxes, ogling my half-crown 
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away, or running from side-box to side-box, to the inviting 
incognitas in black faces, or else wittily to cry out aloud in 
the pit, &-c., Bough, or Boyla, and then be prettily answer’d 
‘by the rest of the Wits in the same note, like musical instru- 
ments tuned to the same pitch.” 


Such, too, were the gallants who, as described in She 
Would if She Could, run ‘“‘from one playhouse to the 
other playhouse, and, if they like neither the play nor 
the women, seldom stay any longer than the combing of 
their periwigs or a whisper or two with a friend; and 
then they cock their caps and out they strut again.” 

One other point regarding the pit may be alluded to— 
the social condition of its occupants. This was certainly 
very miscellaneous. We have seen how ladies of con- 
dition and women of the town frequented it. We have 
seen also that Pepys saw ordinary ’prentices and mean 
people in the same pit where, on another occasion, he 
sat next Sir Charles Sedley. But even higher folks than 
the witty baronet were found there. On the first day of 
Etheredge’s She Would if She Could (February 6, 1668), 
the Duke of Buckingham sat openly in the pit, in com- 
pany with Lord Buckhurst, Sedley, and Wycherley. Fine 
ladies, too, in the earlier years of Charles II.’s reign, were 
constant frequenters of the pit. On January 31, 1661, 
Pepys “sat in the pitt among the company of fine ladys, 
etc. ;” but I think that class of auditor gradually found this 
part of the house too rough for them, though it would be 
a mistake to attribute too great delicacy to these fine 
ladies. Witness this little incident, which I quote from 
Pepys without comment, “To the Theatre . .. and 
here I sitting behind in a dark place, a lady spit back- 
ward upon me by a mistake, not seeing me; but after 


seeing her to be a very pretty lady, I was not troubled 
at it at all.” 
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Having described the critics, we can proceed to 
consider the mode of criticism. First, then, the “curstd 
critics,” the “ good savage gentlemen,” as poets addressed 
them, criticized the play freely as it progressed. Dryden 
says of one of them— 


“For he (he vows) at no friend’s play can sit, 
But he must needs find fault, to show his wit.” 


And, of course, the criticism was spoken loudly, with the 
purpose of attracting attention. When the play was 
ended the wits remained to talk it over. They were 
good leisurely times, those of the second Charles; there 
was no hurrying away as soon as the curtain fell; no 
managers were expected to clear their theatres of the 
audience in three minutes. In fact, the people seem to 
have been allowed to remain as long as they pleased ; for 
Pepy relates how on a wet afternoon he and many others 
stayed in the pit an hour and a half, waiting till the rain 
ceased. 

It is to Dryden, whose prologues and epilogues are 
perfect storehouses of information regarding the habits of 
the playgoers of his time, that we owe the knowledge of 
the late sitting of the critics. The epilogue to Sir 
Martin Mar-all commences— 

“ As country vicars, when the sermon’s done, 
Run huddling to the benediction ; 
Well knowing, though the better sort may stay, 
The vulgar rout will run unblessed away : 
So we, when once our play is done, make haste 
With a short epilogue to close your taste. 
In thus withdrawing, we seem mannerly ; 
But, when the curtain’s down, we peep, and see 
A jury of the wits, who still stay late, 
And in their club decree the poor play’s fate ; 
Their verdict back is to the boxes brought, 
Thence all the town pronounces it their thought.” 
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Having seen the audience fairly seated, and whiling 
away the tedious hours by the aid of talk and jest, the 
purchase of oranges, and banter, which we may be 
assured was none too delicate, with the orange-women 
who infested the pit, we will use the privilege of the 
beaux and men about town, and wander behind the 
scenes ere the curtain rises. Of course, the stage was 
no longer a recognized camping-ground for the gallants, 
as it was in earlier times; and from the circumstance 
that- Pepys, so far as I know, makes no allusion to 
company on the stage, we may conclude that the practice 
of beaux exhibiting themselves to the audience during 
the play was not revived after the Restoration.* Pepys 
certainly went behind the scenes, but he went as the 
friend of Mrs. Knipp, and he assuredly did not show 
himself to tle audience. Dryden, too, who may be 
supposed to miss no usage of the theatre, so full are his 
works of allusions to them, has very little mention of the 
beaux who exhibited their persons and clothes on the 
stage. Dryden’s beaux run from box to box, they loll 
on the foremost benches of the pit, they fill Fop-Corner 
full of noise and rattle, but they keep in the front of the 
house. Even Tom Brown’s Lord Flippant, the typical 
fop whom I have quoted, says nothing of showing 
himself off on the stage. I think, however, that between 
the acts of the play a certain amount of promenading 
on the stage went on. It is difficult otherwise to under- 
stand the following lines, which occur in the epilogue to 
which I have already referred—that to Zhe Man’s the 
Master :-— 


* Up to comparatively modern times ‘performers were allowed 
on benefit nights to accommodate people on the stage; but this 
practice had -no affinity to the old usage of camping on the 
stage. 
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“ Others are bolder, and never cry, shall I ? 
For they make our guards quail, 
And ’twixt curtain and rail, 
Oft combing their hair, they walk in Fop-Alley.” 

This term, “ Fop-Alley,” or ‘‘ Fops’ Alley,” continued 
to be applied to a certain portion of the Italian Opera 
House (Her Majesty’s Theatre) until comparatively 
recently. In the theatre as it is at present arranged, 
“Fops’ Alley” was the space between the orchestra and 
the first row of stalls, in which the exquisites were accus- 
tomed to stand, during the evtractes, ogling the fair 
occupants of the boxes. In earlier times, while yet the 
pit occupied the entire floor, the passage which ran down 
the centre of the house from the back wall to the orchestra 
bore this name. But in the Restoration theatre ‘“‘ Fops’ 
Alley” was surely on the stage. Witness the expression, 
“?twixt curtain and rail;” witness also Jo. Haines’s 
epilogue “spoken on an ass,” which mentions “a beau- 
crowded stage.” 

Having made our way to the stage, our steps, in the 
Restoration theatre, would probably turn first to the 
“tiring-room” (as yet there were no separate dressing- 
rooms for particular performers), where we should see 
Mrs. Ellen Gwynne and her fair companions in various 
states of unreadiness. They are in no way disturbed at 
our entrance, but proceed with their toilet with perfect 
nonchalance. We are not surprised at our favourable 
- reception, for the epilogue to Zhe Gentleman Dancing- 
Master had even invited citizens behind the scenes— 

*‘Tnto the pit already you are come, 
Tis but a step more to our tiring room ; 


Where none of us but will be wondrous sweet 
Upon an able love of Lombard Street.” 


After paying a few quite frank compliments to the 
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personal perfections of the fair actresses, we next betake 
ourselves to the green-room, or, as it was then generally 
called, the ‘‘ Scene-room,” where we meet the gentlemen 
of the company as well as the ladies. Here we sit down, 
and if we are as intimate with any of the actresses as Mr. 
Pepys was with Mrs. Knipp, we may hear her part in 
that day’s play, we giving her the ‘“ cues,” and she 
repeating her lines, or, as Pepys puts it, we “‘reading the 
questions,” while she answers. Let us hope that it will 
not be our fate on this occasion to hear Mrs. Gwynne 
curse because there is a bad house, as was once Mr. 
Pepys’s experience. 

Now we wander a step further, and come to the actual 
stage. We must suppose our visit to be paid not earlier 
than 1661, and we accordingly find scenery set much as 
it is now. ‘The days are gone when “coarse hangings 
then instead of scenes were worn,” and the stage-play now 
vies with the court masque in the magnificence of its 
adornment. In the stage are traps, but this is no new 
fashion, for the Shakespearian theatre knew these con- 
trivances well. In the theatre we are now visiting, the 
traps must have been both large and numerous to allow 
the effects to be produced which were necessary in every 
spectacular production. Such a direction as the following 
necessitates a very large trap door for its carrying out :— 


“The Cave of Proteus rises out of the Sea, it consists of 
several Arches of Rock-work, adorn’d with Mother of Pearl, 
Coral, and abundance of Shells of various kinds: Through 
the Arches is seen the Sea, and parts of Dover Peer: In 
the middle of the Cave is Proteus asleep on a Rock adorn’d 
with Shells, e¢c., like the Cave.” 


Whether the stage was honeycombed with traps as the 
stage of to-day is, in which only the main beams, or 
“fillets,” as they are technically called, are immovable, 
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I do not know; but in the ninety-ninth Zaé/er, relating 
Rich’s evacuation of Drury Lane, it is said that he “left 
to the enemy nothing but an empty stage, full of trap- 
doors, known only to himself and his adherents.” 

Such stage-directions as that which I have just quoted 
were the outcome of the elaborate mechanism which had 
been used in Masques by Inigo Jones and other artists, 
and which had been constructed at a vast expenditure of 
money. ‘They were employed on the regular stage only 
in such productions as Operas; the setting of the 
legitimate drama being of necessity not too elaborate. I 
say of necessity, because the changes of scene in regular 
plays were frequent, and must have been instantaneous. 
Some plan such as we are all familiar with—that is either 
a “cloth” or a “pair of flats’—must have been the 
common method of changing the scene. Take, for 
instance, the fourth act of Zhe Indian Emperor. The 
first scene of the act, which no doubt occupied the whole 
stage, is “‘A Prison,” in which Cortez is ‘‘ discovered,” to 
use the technical phrase, chained and laid asleep. At the 
conclusion of the scene he “goes in, and the Scene 
closes upon him.” This must have been a “ carpenter’s 
scene,” again to use a technicality, and probably it was 
set just within the proscenium, It represented “A 
Chamber Royal.” The stage was cleared at its con- 
clusion, and scene the third was “A Pleasant Grotto 
discover'd.” ‘This means, of course, that the “ carpenter’s 
scene” was taken off and the grotto shown, set half-way 
up the stage. The fourth and last scene of the act 
returns to the prison-scene which opened it—the 
“srotto” being cleared away and revealing the prison, 
which must have been set at the very back of the stage. 
We thus see that the scene-plot of this tragedy was 
comparatively simple, and we may take it as a fair type 
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of its class. That such changes were made instanta- 
neously, or as quickly as stage carpenters could work the 
scenes, is shown by the curious fact that we find cases in 
which the characters remain on the stage while the scene 
is changing, and go on with the dialogue in the new 
situation. Thusin Zhe Rival Ladies, the scene of the 
last act is laid on board a ship, and the Captain and 
another seaman are discovered on deck. The Captain, 
after some conversation, remarks, ‘‘ Don Roa’rick’s door 
opens, I’ll speak to him,” and the stage-direction is, “ The 
scene draws and discovers the Captain’s cabin ; Rodorick 
on a bed, and two servants by him.” The Captain then 
proceeds with his speech, ‘‘ How is it with the brave Don 
Rodorick ?” as if nothing had happened. 

This illustration has been taken from a comedy, but I 
might have chosen a tragedy with equal effect. A very 
interesting succession of scenes may be found, for instance, 
in the fifth act of Dryden and Lee’s Duke of Guise. The 
first scene is “ The Castle of Bloise,” whither come the 
Guise’s enemy, Grillon, and Alphonso Corso. The 
King and the heroine, Marmoutier, next occupy the 
stage, and the Deputies of the three States of the Realm 
interview the King. After a long scene, the King and 
Grillon are left on the stage; they “‘exeunt severally ;” 
and “the scene opens, and discovers men and women 
at a Banquet, Jalicorne standing by.” Malicorne, an 
unfortunate rascal who has sold his soul to the devil, 
soliloquizes on his bargain, and, feeling somewhat de- 
pressed, calls for a song. A duet and chorus, and a 
dance, are performed by the company; then comes a 
loud knocking at the door; and a servant enters to 
announce a stranger who will not be denied admittance. 
“Bid him enter, and go off thyself,” says Malicorne— 
“exit Servant. Scene closes upon the company. Enter 
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Melanax, an Hour-glass in his hand almost empty ”—and 
Malicorne continues his speech, addressing Melanax, who 
is a demon: “How dar’st thou interrupt my softer 
hours?” All this is very quaint stage-management, the 
banquet episode being curious enough in itself, but still 
more curious as introducing Malicorne into the principal 
scene, on which he proceeds to die, or at least to be 
carried downwards through a trap-door, @ /a Giovanni. 
Then the stage is occupied by Guise, Marmoutier, and 
others, and at the end I should say that the scene closed 
on Guise so/us spouting — 


“No more, blue Fires, and ye dull rowling Lakes, 
Fathomless Caves, ye Dungeons of old Night, 
Fantoms, be gone! if I must die, I'll fall 
True Politician, and defie you all.” 


Scene II.—for the episode of the banquet is not 
reckoned a scene—is “ The Court before the Council- 
Hall,” which was no doubt a “front” or “carpenter's” 
scene. A few short speeches are spoken, giving time 
for the rearrangement of the scenery behind, and the 
stage is cleared to disclose Scene III., ‘ Council-Hall,” 
set, we may assume, a little further back than Scene II. 
This is also a very brief scene. ‘The Duke of Guise, who 
is on the stage with others of the conspirators against the 
King, is commanded to go into his Majesty’s presence. 
He obeys, and after he leaves the stage, his friends, the 
Cardinal of Guise and the Archbishop of Lyons, express 
their fear that the Duke will be assassinated by the King’s 
orders. ‘The scene then proceeds thus— 


“ Guise (within). Murderers, Villains ! 
Archbishop. \ hear your Brother’s voice, run to the door. 
Cardinal. Help, help! the Guwzse is murder’d. 
Arch, Help, help! 
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Grillon. Cease your vain Crys; you are the Azng’s 
Prisoners. 
Take ’em, Dugast, into your Custody. 
Card. We must obey, my Lord, for Heaven calls us. 
[Exeunt. 
The Scene draws, behind tt a Traverse. 
[Zhe GUISE zs assaulted by Eight; they stab himin all 
Parts, but most in the Head. 
Guise. O Villains! Hell Hounds! Hold: 
[Half draws his Sword, 7s held. 
Murder’d, O basely, and not draw my Sword. 
Dog, Logniac, but my own Blood choaks me : 
[Flings himselfupon him. 
Down, Villain, Down! I’m gone, O Marmoutéer. [ Dies. 
The Traverse ts drawn. 


[The KING rises from his Chair, comes forward with 


his Cabinet Council, 
King. Open the Closet, and let in the Council ; 
Bid Dugast execute the Cardinal, 
Seize all the Faction’s Leaders, as I order’d, 
And every one be answer’d on your Lives.” 


Picture the scene after the exit of the Duke of Guise. 
The characters on the stage hear the cries of the Duke, 
literally behind the scene, for he and his murderers are, 
of course, waiting on the stage ready to strike the 
necessary attitudes in a moment or two. ‘The characters 
hurry off, and the scene is quickly drawn, revealing 
the Guise struggling with the assassins. He no doubt 
fights forward, and dies effectively far down the stage. 
At the back is a “‘ Traverse,” that is, a pair of curtains 
running on a rod; and behind these the King and his 
Cabinet Council sit waiting till their presence is revealed 
to the audience by the drawing of the “Traverse.” Then 
_ the curtains are run apart, and the King is in the same 
scene with the dead body of the Guise. Why a 
“Traverse” should be used instead of a regular scene, 


_ 
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is no doubt owing to the exigencies of the stage. It is 
quite conceivable that all the “ grooves” in which the 
scenes ran were used already ; Scene II. occupying the 
first grooves, Scene III. the second, and the Council 
Chamber in which the King and his Council were dis- 
covered being set in the uppermost grooves. 

I have entered at some length into the consideration of 
the arrangements in this play, because the stage-directions 
are so explicit as to enable us to form a tolerably clear 
idea of how the scenery of a regular play was managed 
in the Restoration theatre. In the case of irregular 
plays or spectacles, which were popularly designated 
operas, the scenic arrangements were much more elaborate 
than in the legitimate drama. Indeed, it is difficult for 
us to realize their magnificence, and we must go to the 
most gorgeous of pantomime transformation scenes now- 
adays to find any parallel to the scenery which adorned 
such pieces as Psyche, Circe, Albion and Albanius, every 
scene of which was elaborately built and set, and changed 
time after time by means of the stage-traps or by the 
“machines” and other devices which the scene-painter uses 
now to produce the various stages of a huge transforma- 
tion scene. We will take Albion and Albanius as a 
specimen opera, not only because it is by Dryden, the 
greatest writer of this class of work, but also because it 
has a special interest for us, inasmuch as the scenes and 
decorations were invented and arranged by Betterton, 
whose very words describing them we are able to quote. 

In Albion and Albanius, not only was the scenery new ; 
a new frame was made for the pictures. Immediately 
inside the proscenium a new “ Frontispiece” was built, 
being an elaborate arch and columns, on which were 
designed allegorical figures, some of which were “ bigger 
than the Life.” When the curtain rose this frontispiece 
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was discovered ; alongside of each of the front columns 
stood an equestrian statue of gold on a marble pedestal ; 
and beyond was “a Street of Palaces, which lead to the 
Front of the Royal Exchange.” The chief spectacular 
effect of this scene is thus described, ‘‘ The Clouds divide, 
and Juno appears in a Machine drawn by Peacocks ; 
while a Symphony is playing, it moves gently forward, 
and as it descends it opens and discovers the Tail of 
the Peacock, which is so large, that it almost fills the 
opening of the Stage between Scene and Scene.” That 
is to say, it was nearly as large as the proscenium open- 
ing—truly a magnificent effect! The next scene is “A 
Poetical Hell,” with figures of Prometheus, Sisyphus, 
and other unfortunates. ‘‘Then a great Arch of Fire. 
Behind this three Pyramids of Flames in perpetual 
agitation. Beyond this, glowing Fire, which terminates 
the Prospect.” 

In the next act the cave of Proteus rises through the 
stage, as has already been described, and another 
“Machine” rises, which opens and shows Venus and 
Albanius sitting in a great scallop-shell, attended by 
Loves, Graces, and Heroes. The shell is drawn by 
dolphins, and moves forward till it lands Venus and 
Albanius on the stage, when it closes and sinks. The 
last scene has also a special interest for us, showing as it 
does that elaborate ‘“set-pieces,” row behind row, were 
used in these productions. With the recital of Better- 
ton’s description of the scene we may leave this part of 
our subject, sufficient having been quoted to show the 
lavish extent to which decoration was used on the 
Restoration stage. The scene was 

“ A Walk of very high trees : at the end of the Walk is a 


view of that part of Windsor which faces Eaton: in the 
midst of it is a row of small trees, which lead to the Castle- 
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Hill: In the first scene, part of the Town and part of the 
Hill: in the next the Terrace Walk, the King’s Lodgings, 
and the upper part of St. George’s Chapel, then the Keep ; 
and lastly, that part of the Castle beyond the Keep.” 

When a scene was set immediately behind the pro- 
scenium, as I have surmised was sometimes the case in 
regular drama, we naturally ask, “ How did the actors 
get on the stage?” and this brings us to one of the 
strangest points of the old theatre—that is, strange in the 
sense of unfamiliar—the doors for entering and leaving 
the stage. No matter what the scene was—the deck of 
a ship, the interior of a prison, the heart of a forest—the 
principal method of entrance was by the doors in the 
proscenium. So clear are the stage-directions on this 
point that I need only quote one or two. In Dryden’s 
King Arthur, the scene of Act III. is “a deep wood,” and 
at one point “ Lxeunt ARTHUR and MERLIN at one door. 
Enter OsMonD at the other door.’ In Etheredge’s She 
Would if she Could, the doors are of great service. The 
second act opens in the Mulberry Garden, to which open- 
air resort the two young girls Ariana and Gatty go to 
meet their gallants. They walk nimbly over the stage, 
and Freeman and Courtal at once give chase. ‘The men 
go off the stage pursuing the girls, and the scene then 
proceeds— 


“ Enter Women again, and cross the stage. 


* Ariana. Now if these should prove two men-of-war that 
are cruising here to watch for prizes. 
Gatty. Would they had courage enough to set upon us! 
I long to be engaged. 
Aria. Look, look yonder, I protest, they chase us. 
Gat. Let us bear away, then ; if they be truly valiant, they’ll 
quickly make more sail and board us. 
[Zhe Women go out, and go about behind the Scenes 
to the other door. 
E 
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Enter COURTAL and FREEMAN. 


Free. ’Sdeath, how fleet they are ! whatsoever faults they 
have, they cannot be broken-winded. 

Court. . . . We shall never reach them. 

Free. \’ll follow directly, do thou turn down the cross walk 
and meet ’em. 


Enter the Women, and after them COURTAL at the lower 
door, and FREEMAN at the upper on the contrary side.” 


From this we learn that there were two doors of 
entrance on either side of the stage. If we refer to the 
passage, already quoted (p. 27), in which Cibber describes 
the alterations made on the Drury Lane stage by Rich, 
we see that both doors were at first in front of the curtain, 
and that, later, two stage-boxes were substituted for the 
lower doors. From the circumstance, mentioned by 
Cibber, that two side-wings formerly stood where in the 
altered stage the upper doors of entrance were placed, 
we must conclude that in the later form these entrances 
were behind the proscenium. ‘This is confirmed by the 
passage in the two hundred and fortieth Spectator, which 
describes the conduct of a beau exhibiting himself on the 
stage. It runs— 


“ This was a very lusty Fellow, but withal a sort of Beau, 
who getting into one of the Side-boxes on the Stage before 
the Curtain drew, was disposed to shew the whole Audience 
his Activity by leaping over the Spikes; he pass’d from 
thence to one of the entering Doors, where he took snuff 
with a tolerable good grace, display’d his fine cloaths, made 
one or two feint passes at the curtain with his cane, then 
faced about and appear’d at t’other door; Here he affected 
to survey the whole house, bow’d and smil’d at random, and 
then shew’d his teeth, which were some of them indeed very 
white : After this he retired behind the curtain, and obliged 
us with several views of his person from every opening.” 
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There are several very interesting allusions in this 
passage, which refers to the» very stage Cibber has 
described for us—that of Drury Lane. First we have 
the boxes on the stage, occupying the place of the old 
lower doors of entrance. On the front of the box there 
are spikes, uncomfortable ornaments, which are alluded 
to by Fielding in his farce of Miss Lucy in Town (1742) ; 
where Mrs. Tawdry, describing the behaviour of fine 
ladies at the play, says, ‘‘ Why, if they can they take a 
stage-box, where they let the footman sit the first two 
acts to show his livery; then they come in to show 
themselves, spread their fans upon the spikes, make 
curtsies to their acquaintance, and then talk and laugh 
as loud as they are able.” 

Next we have the lower entrance doors, situated between 
the stage-box and the curtain; while the phrase, “ faced 
about and appear’d at t’other door,” confirms the theory 
that the upper doors of entrance were behind the curtain ; 
for it is quite obvious that Steele had in his mind’s eye 
only one door on either side. The curtain, too, is 
described, by implication, as a divided curtain which hung 
in two parts, and was drawn when it was opened. If it 
had been a curtain which rose, as curtains do now, the 
beau could not have shown himself “ at every opening.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that the doors, 
though they were most commonly used, were the only 
entrances. Occasionally the characters entered or made 
their exit within the scene. In Dryden’s King Arthur 
we have, “* Zvter EMMELINE and MATILDA at the far end of 
the Wood ;” andin the same poet’s A7val Ladies, Gonsalvo 
“ Goes farther off towards the end of the Stage” a few 
moments before his exit. But, comparing the infrequency 
of such stage-directions with the continual references to 
the ‘‘ doors,” we must conclude that it was only in excep- 
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tional circumstances that any other entrances than the 
latter were used. 

In old plays a frequent direction is that a character 
“appears above,” or “looks over the Balcony.” So 
common is this that I cannot help fancying that the 
Restoration theatre had some substitute for the balcony 
which, in the Shakespearian theatre, was the appointed 
location of all action that took place above the level of 
the stage—which served for Juliet’s balcony, for the walls 
of Angiers, for the battlements of Rouen. Whether the 
balcony were fixed, or formed a portion of the movable 
scene, it is certain that it had a door beneath it. For 
instance, in Zhe L/ndian Emperor, Cydaria is in a tower, 
and Montezuma ‘“‘ Knocks at the door, at last CVDARIA looks 
over the Balcony,” and a little later “‘ CypariA descends and 
opens the Door.” It is extremely unlikely, considering the 
important action that frequently took place “ above,” that 
the situation of this balcony was anywhere except well 
forward. Indeed, we should gather this from the scene I 
have just quoted, for Almeria, desiring to conceal her 
presence from Cydaria, while Montezuma knocks at the 
door, “ steps behind ;” and, again, “ CorTEz and Spaniards 
appear at the other end,’ which I take to mean up at the 
back of the scene. This being so, I would suggest that 
the balcony was the space over the doors of entrance, 
which in our own time presented the appearance of a 
stage-box, though it was never used as such. I think 
that some confirmation of this view is afforded by the 
famous scene in Sir Martin Mar-All, in which the 
foolish knight pretends to serenade his mistress, and is 
detected by reason of his stupidity in continuing to make 
the motion of playing his lute and‘ singing long after the 
actual musician has ceased. The stage-directions are, 
“ Finter MILLICENT and Rosk, with a candle by ’em 
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above,” and “Sir Martin appears at the adverse 
Window.” 

From the various peculiarities of the stage which we 
have been considering, it follows that most of the action 
took place on the projecting platform, or stage proper. 
How large this space was we may gather from Cibber’s 
statement that by the change in the stage the actors’ 
position was put backward ten feet from their former 
station, and yet sufficient room was left for proper 
action. It is scarcely necessary to prove so self-evident 
a proposition as that this space was not left vacant; 
but I may just point out that Cibber’s already quoted 
remarks imply the fullest use of the front of the stage. 
He says, “‘ When the Actors were in possession of that 
forwarder Space to advance upon, the Voice was then 
more in the Centre of the House... Nor was the 
minutest Motion of a Feature . . . ever lost, as they fre- 
quently must be in the Obscurity of too great a Distance.” 

But it may be asked, “ Did the actors die on this for- 
ward stage, and remain in sight of the audience after 
the curtains had been closed?” The answer is that they 
certainly did. Remember, for instance, the famous epi- 
logue spoken by Nell Gwynne to Dryden’s Zyrannick 
Love. Nell played a serious part, Valeria—she probably 
played it “most basely,” as Mr. Pepys remarked upon 
another occasion—and in the last act she stabs herself 
twice, and dies, “sighing her soul into her lover's eyes.” 
She lies dead on the stage; then, when the bearer comes 
to carry her off, she starts to her feet, exclaiming— 


“Hold! are you mad? you damned confounded dog! 
I am to rise, and speak the Epilogue.” 


The stage-direction is, “Epilogue. Spoken by M/s. 
Ellen, when she was to be carried off dead by the 
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Bearers.” One of the editors of Dryden’s works, com- 
menting on this epilogue, pictures the delight of the 
audience when Nell Gwynne “flung off her enforced 
gravity, and ran to the foot-lights to give vent to her 
own wild animal spirits ;” and no doubt he is right about 
the delight and the animal spirits, but he perpetrates a 
strange anachronism in mentioning foot-lights, which 
were things of the dim and distant future. At this time 
the stage was lighted from above, by branches or hoops 
of candles suspended from the ceiling. Immediately 
after the Restoration, we are told, on Killigrew’s authority, 
three pounds of tallow candles were all the light-giving 
material of the stage, but before many years had passed 
wax candles were employed instead of humble tallow. 
But even at the best we can easily understand that 
Cibber’s remark as to the “obscurity of too great a 
distance” from the audience was no figure of speech, 
and can sympathize with Thackeray’s pity for the dark- 
ness of our forefathers’ lives. 

But these same candles, in their decorous obscurity, 
concealed the weaknesses in the players’ wardrobes which 
the garish light of day revealed. For this statement we 
have Mr. Pepys’s authority. On March 19, 1666, the 
inquisitive diarist went to the King’s Playhouse, which 
was closed for alterations, on purpose to have a close 
examination of the mysteries of the stage. 

“And, indeed, it was a sight worthy seeing. But to see 
their clothes, and the various sorts, and what a mixture of 
things there was ; here a wooden leg, there a ruff, here a 
hobby-horse, there a crown, would make a man split himself 
to see with laughing: and particularly Lacy’s wardrobe, and 
Shotrell’s. But then again to think, how fine they show on 


the stage by candle-light, and how poor things they are to 
look at too near hand, is not pleasant at all.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that such costumes as 
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Pepys saw made no pretension whatever to historical 
accuracy. A simple conventionality was the utmost that 
was attempted. The Romans wore garments somewhat 
resembling the ga, and the costume of Eastern nations 
was roughly. suggested by barbaric ornaments, turbans, 
and feathers; but Henry V. wore the cast-off clothes of 
Charles II., and Hamlet and Macbeth were apparelled 
in such dresses as might have been worn in the Mall 
before the play began without attracting attention by 
their oddity. A huge periwig, of course, crowned the 
head of every actor, whether he played Roman, Early 
Briton, Spaniard, or Scot; whether the character he 
represented was one that had lived two thousand years 
before, or only fifty. Certain conspicuous characters, 
of periods so recent that a general conception of their 
peculiarities of costume still dwelt in the popular memory, 
were no doubt dressed with some attempt at verisimili- 
tude—for instance, Henry VIII.—but even in such cases 
the correctly attired character was alone in his accuracy. 
So late as the middle of the eighteenth century, Davies 
mentions that the plays of Azchard JI. and Henry VILL. 
were distinguished by the two principal characters being 
dressed with propriety, though differently from all the 
rest. But all this is scarcely wonderful when we re- 
member that Garrick played Macbeth in a scarlet-and- 
gold military suit of his own day, and that he dressed 
Hotspur in a laced frock and a Ramilies wig. 

Such, then, was the theatre in which the second Charles 
took his pleasure ; such the conditions under which the 
dramas of Dryden, Otway, and Nat Lee, the comedies 
of Congreve, Wycherley, and Farquhar, were first played. 
Let us now, having seen the theatre and its audience, 
make the acquaintance of the great actors over whose 
battle-ground we have been walking. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THOMAS BETTERTON (1635-1660). 


Amonc the motley crowd of players that fretted their 
hour upon the Restoration stage, one figure stands con- 
spicuous—that of Thomas Betterton. Pre-eminent as an 
actor, he is not less remarkable for his qualities as a man. 
As the figures of his contemporaries pass before our 
mind’s eye, vague and unsubstantial though they be, 
there is on most of them the smirch of some scandal, 
the| stain of some crime. Nell Gwynne, Mrs. Hughes, 
Mrs. Knight, the two Marshalls, even the great Mrs. 
Barry, bear the imputation of a profligate life. Hart was 
the paramour of Nell Gwynne; Mountford lost his life 
because he was believed to have been the successful 
lover of Mrs. Bracegirdle ; George Powell was a drunkard ; 
Goodman, a highway robber ; Kynaston is accused, in the 
filthy lampoons of the time, of gross immorality. Even 
the Diana of the stage, beautiful Anne Bracegirdle, is the 
subject of frequent attacks, which attributed her honour- 
able and modest reputation to the cunning with which 
she concealed her amours. Among this wild rout Thomas 
Betterton walked unspotted. I have not, in the course of 
extensive wading through the mud-heaps of Restoration 
satire, met with one derogatory allusion to him, or to the 
great actress and good woman who was his wife. How 
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high a tribute this is to their worth can be understood 
when we remember how profligate and shameless was the 
life of court and society during much of his career, and 
how the profligacy was focussed in the theatre. There 
are some of Dryden’s prologues and epilogues so atro- 
cious in their filthiness that the player who spoke them 
and the audience for whose delectation they were written 
must have given up even the affectation of decency. 
And Dryden was not the only sinner, though perhaps he 
was the chief. The whole atmosphere of the theatre 
was indescribably wicked; yet, though Betterton is the 
actor of whom we know most, we know no hint that he 
was other than an upright and estimable man. Indeed, 
as will be related, we have positive evidence of his good- 
ness and generosity. 

Thomas Betterton was the son of Matthew Bet- 
terton, who is generally described as having been one 
of the under-cooks of King Charles I., although, as 
Colonel Chester points out in his invaluable work on 
Westminster Abbey, he described himself in his will as 
“gentleman,” and bequeathed, among other valuables, 
his “‘grandfather’s Seal Ring.” In 1635 Matthew EBet- 
terton was living in Tothill Street, Westminster, in a 
house which was the property of his father-in-law, Thomas 
Flowerdew (or Flowerday), vintner, of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster.* Here Thomas Betterton was born, and, 
in the parish church of St. Margaret’s, he was baptized 
on August 11, 1635. During the time of the Common- 
wealth Matthew Betterton seems to have lived in London ; 
perhaps he had remained in it during all the troubles of 
the Civil Wars. At any rate, as soon as young Thomas 


* Frances, daughter of Thomas Flowerdew, was Matthew Bet- 
terton’s second wife. They were married in October, 1630, Thomas 
being their second child. 
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came to sufficient age to go out into the world, he was 
bound apprentice to a bookseller; the choice of his 
occupation being determined, as an apparently trust- 
worthy tradition leads us to believe, by the intelligence 
and taste for reading which the youth manifested. As 
the actor himself in his old age told Pope that he was 
apprenticed to John Holden, it may be assumed that the 
publisher of Gondibert was his first employer. Here the 
youth was in a theatrical atmosphere, for Holden was 
the friend as well as publisher of Sir William Davenant, 
and his daughter was one of the first of Davenant’s 
actresses. John Rhodes, who sold books at the sign of 
“ The Bible,” at Charing Cross, is said by Gildon to have 
been Betterton’s employer; but it is impossible to decide 
whether this is an accurate statement, or whether it is 
merely a fable arising out of the fact that, when Rhodes 
became manager of the Cockpit, Betterton was one of 
the original members of his company. It is quite pos- 
sible that the young man was first in the service of 
Holden, and afterwards in that of Rhodes ; and it is more 
than probable, moreover, that he was for some time in 
business on his own account. ‘This last statement is 
warranted by the existence of (at least) two little volumes 
which bear the imprint of Thomas Betterton. One is 
‘““A Mixt Poem, Partly Historicall, partly Panegyricall, 
upon the Happy Return of His Sacred Majesty Charles 
the Second. . . . By J. C. [Crouch], Gent., London. 
Printed for Zhomas Lettertun at his shop in Westminster- 
hall, 1660.” The other, “The Muses Joy For the 
Recovery of that weeping Vine, Henretta Maria,” was 
“Printed for Zho. Batterton,* Anno, 1661.” I see no 


* It may be convenient to note here that it is impossible to 
dogmatize on the spelling of seventeenth-century proper names. 
Betterton frequently appears in the cast of plays as ‘‘ Batterton,” 
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reason to doubt that this was the actor, and that for some 
time he carried on his business of publisher as well as his 
profession of player, such double occupation being by 
no means uncommon. Mr. Sidney L. Lee, to whom 
belongs the credit of this interesting discovery, pointed 
out in LVofes and Queries that Crouch’s subsequent publi- 
cations, as, for instance, his poem on the coming of 
Charles’s Queen (1662), bore the imprint of a different 
publisher—a fact which strongly supports the theory that, 
for the first year or two of his stage career, Betterton 
did not entirely give up his connection with publishing. 
It has been asserted that Betterton played in Sir 
William Davenant’s spectacular and operatic productions 
during the last years of the Commonwealth, but this is 
highly improbable. Certainly he took no part of any 
importance, and his real connection with the stage began 
in 1660, when Rhodes, under a licence from General 
Monk, reopened the Cockpit in Drury Lane as a theatre. 
To follow the fortunes of Rhodes’s company, and of 
the other bodies of players which were speedily formed, 
is a task of some difficulty ; for, unfortunately, the facts 
regarding them are very imperfectly known. Genest,* 
who may generally be relied on as a safe guide through 
the theatrical maze, here fails us. An unfortunate mis- 
take in his interpretation of a series of entries in Pepys’s 
Diary has led him on an utterly false trail, in the pursuit 
of which he not only goes wrong himself, but contradicts 
authorities who are quite accurate. The mistake is the 
confounding of Charles II.’s private theatre, situated at 
the Cockpit in St. James’s Park, with the Cockpit Play- 


and ‘‘Bettertun;” Mohun is often ‘‘Moone;” Mountford is 
“© Monfort,” ‘‘ Mounfort,” and even ‘‘ Mumford.” 

* The Rev. John Genest’s history of the Stage (10 vols. 8vo) is 
a monument of industry and research. 
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house in Drury Lane; the effect of which, it will be seen, 
is very serious. 

When General Monk, ruling London with his seven 
thousand soldiers, showed no leaning toward the Puri- 
tanical sect, and was even suspected of an intention of 
restoring the monarchy, the poor players took heart of 
grace, and John Rhodes, the bookseller to whom Better- 
ton is said to have been apprenticed, applied for and 
obtained a licence to get together a company of actors 
and to give public performances. Rhodes was not with- 
out theatrical experience, for he had been wardrobe- 
keeper to the old actors of King Charles I.’s company at 
the Blackfriars house. At what precise date he obtained 
this licence it is impossible to say. Monk entered 
London on February 3, 1660, and the earliest allusion 
to a play which I can find is an entry by Pepys, on 
June 6, 1660, when he notes, ‘“ My letters tell me... 
that the two Dukes [Duke of York and Duke of Glou- 
cester| do haunt the Park much, and they were at a play, 
Madam Epicene, the other day.” But Rhodes in all pro- 
bability got his licence some time before June. Downes 
says that he got it in the year 1659 (old reckoning), and, 
if we can trust this statement, it fixes the date as not 
later than March 24, 1660. At any rate, we may assume 
that it is roughly correct, and that, accordingly, Rhodes 
began to get his company together not later than the 
end of March. As a matter of necessity, he opened at 
one of the old theatres, which were standing unoccupied 
and ready to his hand. The Cockpit in Drury Lane was 
the playhouse which he chose, a small theatre, one of 
those which, before the Civil War, were called “ Private 
Houses.” In these the performances took place by candle- 
light, whereas the larger, or public playhouses, being 
partly open to the weather, were used only in daylight. 
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At the head of Rhodes’s company was Betterton, who 
seems at once to have taken his position as leading 
actor, and, like his successor, David Garrick, to have 
developed immediately into a fully accomplished artist. 
Within a few months after his becoming an actor he had 
played with the utmost success such important parts as 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre; Archas in Fletcher's Zoyal 
Subject; Memnon in the same authors Jad Lover ; 
Deflores, the powerfully drawn villain of Rowley and 
Middleton’s Changeling ; and Marullo, the romantic hero 
of Massinger’s Bondman. It is in connection with one of 
these characters that we have a curious little glimpse 
of the talented young actor. Mr. Pepys paid his first 
visit to the play after the Restoration on August 18, 
1660, when he saw Zhe Loyal Subject at the Court play. 
** After the play done,” writes the diarist, “we went to 
drink, and by Captain Ferrer’s means, Kinaston, and 
another that acted Archas the General, came and drank 
with us.” The editor of Pepys’s Dzary remarks on this 
passage that the actor of Archas is unknown; but 
Downes expressly states that Betterton played the part 
at the same time that Kynaston, whom Pepys mentions, 
played leading female parts to his heroes. At this time 
Betterton was only five and twenty, yet his voice, Downes 
tells us, was “as audibly strong, full and articulate, as in 
the prime of his acting.” 

He had for his “heroine” Edward Kynaston, most 
beautiful of boys, whom Pepys enthusiastically described 
as “the loveliest lady that ever I saw in my life.” It is 
not probable that either of these young people had had 
any previous training in acting, and the rest of the com- 
pany were, no doubt, equally inexperienced. ‘Their 
names were Thomas Sheppey, Thomas Lovel, Thomas 
Lilleston, Cave Underhill, Robert Turner, Dixon, Robert 
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Nokes, James Nokes, Angel, Floid, William Betterton, 
and John Moseley. 

This young company was no doubt first in the field, 
but it was soon opposed by very formidable rivals. The 
remnant of the old actors who survived the Common- 
wealth formed themselves into a company, and began to 
give performances at the Red Bull in St. John’s Street. 
Here the leading actors were Michael Mohun, Charles 
Hart, Robert Shatterel, William Shatterel, Nicholas Burt, 
William Cartwright, Walter Clun, and William Wintersell. 
A third company was also constituted under the direction 
of William Beeston, who received a licence from Sir 
Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels, to play 
“comedies, tragedies, tragicomedies, pastoralls, and in- 
terludes ” at the theatre at Salisbury Court. This house, 
like the Cockpit in Drury Lane, was small; the Red 
Bull, which the old actors occupied, was a large house, 
partly open to the weather. The composition of this 
company of Beeston’s is a puzzle. Neither Wright nor 
Downes mentions it; and, indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine where his actors could come from. ‘The only 
scrap of information which I have been able to gather is 
that in 1661 George Jolly was leading actor.* This I 
learn from the records of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
where, under date of November 13, 1661, I find an order 
that George Jolly and his company at the Cockpit should 
cease playing until their quarrel with their manager 
Beeston was adjusted. It will be observed that Beeston’s 
company had left Salisbury Court by this time, and were 

* George Jolly must have been sometimes a manager as well as 
an actor. On December 24, 1660, I find, in the Calendar of State 
Papers, he received a licence to build a theatre in London; and in 
January, 1663, he was licensed to play at any town in England 


except London and Westminster. In July, 1663, his first licence 
was revoked. 
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playing at the Cockpit, which Rhodes and his company 
had vacated. 

These three companies were probably all formed not 
later than the end of June, 1660, and they were certainly 
all in existence in August of that year. This we learn in 
connection with a curious petition by one John Rogers, 
which 


“Most humbly sheweth : 

“That your petitioner, at the beginning of the late calamitys, 
lost thereby his whole estate, and during the warr susteyned 
much detriment and imprisonment, and lost his limbs or 
the use thereof; who served his Excellency the now Lord 
General, both in England and Scotland, and performed good 
and faithfull service ; in consideration whereof and by being 
so much decreapitt as not to act any more in the wars, his 
Excellency was favourably pleased, for your petitioner’s future 
subsistance . . . to grant him a tolleration to erect a play- 
house or to have a share out of them already tollerated, your 
petitioner thereby undertaking to suppress all riots, tumults, 
or molestations that may thereby arise.” 


John Rogers therefore prays his Majesty to confirm the 
grant made by General Monk, and to order the players 
to pay him an allowance, in return for which he would 
undertake to provide soldiers to keep order in the 
theatres. In answer to this petition, the king, on August 
7, 1660, refers Mr. Rogers’s case to Sir Henry Herbert, 
and he, on August 20, orders the actors to pay Rogers 
the allowance requested. This order is addressed “ To 
the Actors of the playhouses called the Red Bull, Cockpit, 
and theatre in Salisbury Court, and to every of them, in 
and about the citties of London and Westminster ”— 
affording thus a clear statement of the number of com- 
panies in existence. 

On the very next day to that on which Sir Henry 
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Herbert, as Master of the Revels, gave this peremptory 
order to the actors, a fatal blow was given alike to his 
power and his profit. Up to this time Sir Henry, who 
had virtually been Master of the Revels since 1623, had 
ruled his unfortunate charges with a rod of iron, and with 
the strictest attention to making as much out of them 
as possible. Of his personal character we get rather a 
mean idea from his Office-Book, large portions of which 
are quoted by Malone. We see in these the picture of a 
grasping official, tenacious of his rights, eager to make 
money, overbearing and insolent to the unfortunates who 
were under his control, but in no way too proud to 
accept a present of money from them for services done. 
The act which gave the death-blow to the power of 
the Master of the Revels was the issue of a grant 
empowering Thomas Killigrew and Sir William Davenant 
“to erect two companies of players, consistinge respec- 
tively of such persons as they shall chuse and appoint, 
and to purchase, builde, and erect, or hire at their 
charge, as they shall thinke fitt, two houses or theatres 

for the representation of tragydies, comedyes, 
playes, operas, and all other entertainments of that 
nature, in convenient places.” 

Sir Henry Herbert was quick enough to see how disas- 
trous to him this new departure would be, and he raised 
a shriek of protest. But his complaints were unavailing, 
and the grant to Killigrew and Davenant passed the 
Privy Signet on August 21, 1660. But, whether on 
account of Sir Henry Herbert’s opposition or from the 
difficulty of making arrangements with the three com- 
panies already in existence, this grant seems to have 
been curiously inoperative. It is not surprising that on 
August 30, nine days after the date of the grant, the 
three companies of the Red Bull, the Cockpit, and 
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Salisbury Court, were still in existence ; * but it is curious 
that, so late as October 13, a settlement had not been 
come to.+ 

It is at this period, that is, between August and 
November, 1660, that the transactions of the stage are 
so difficult to trace, and, unfortunately, it is at this point 
that Genest breaks down. He says (vol. i. p. 30), “it is cer- 
tain, from Pepys, that the old actors were in possession 
of the Cockpit in August, 1660.” But he misreads Pepys 
—the diarist makes no such statement. Genest assumes 
that Pepys’s entries regarding the Cockpit refer to the 
theatre in Drury Lane, and I am not aware that it has 
ever occurred to any stage historian to doubt that he was 
right. But the following entry in Pepys suggested to 
me the possibility of Genest’s being wrong: ‘1660, 
November zoth. . . . This morning I found my Lord 
in bed late, he having been with the King, Queen, 
and Princesse, at the Cockpit all night, where General 
Monk treated them; and after supper a play.” This 
suggested to me that all the entries regarding the Cock- 
pit might refer to the Royal Playhouse in St. James’s 
Park—a theory which careful examination fully con- 
firmed, This examination showed that visits to the 
Cockpit are entered by the diarist in quite different 
terms from those employed to record visits to the 
ordinary theatres in Salisbury Court or Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Here are entries of the latter order :—‘ 1661, 
February 23rd. To the Play-house, and there saw Zhe 
Changeling.” —“1661, March 1st. ‘To White-fryers 
[Salisbury Court], and saw Zhe Bondman acted.” —“‘1661, 


* This is shown by a letter from Humphrey Mosely to Sir Henry 
Herbert, dated August 30, 1660, which is quoted by Malone. 
t See fost, p.67, where Sir Sa Herbert’s warrant of that date 
is referred to, 
F 
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March znd. After dinner I went to the theatre.” But 
there are always circumstances stated in connection with 
visits to the Cockpit, thus: ‘‘ 1660, August 18th. Cap- 
tain Ferrers took me and Creed to the Cockpitt play.” — 
“1660, October 11th. To walk in St. James’s Park. 
. . » Here, in the Park, we met with Mr. Salisbury, who 
took me and Mr. Creed to the Cockpitt.”——“ 1661, April 
2oth. To the Cockpitt; and there, by the favour of 
one Mr. Bowman, he and I got in.” “1662, November 
17th. At Whitehall by appointment ; Mr. Creed carried 
my wife and I to the Cockpitt, and we had excellent 
places.” But the most conclusive entry of all is that of 
October 2, 1662— 


“At night, hearing that there was a play at the Cockpit, 
(and my Lord Sandwich, who came to town last night, at it,) 
I do go thither, and by very great fortune did follow four or 
five gentlemen, who were carried to a little private door ina 
wall, and so crept through a narrow place, and come into 
one of the boxes next the King’s.” 


Obviously it could not have been a public performance 
to which Pepys gained entrance in this surreptitious 
manner, and the entire matter of the entry shows clearly 
that the diarist did not refer to the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, Of course, both companies of actors played at the 
Cockpit in St. James’s Park, as they were commanded 
by the king; and the entry of August 18, 1660, really 
conveys no information regarding the regular location of 
the actors who that day played in the Royal Theatre. 
But Genest assumes that the old actors on that day 
played at, and were in possession of, the Cockpit play- 
house in Drury Lane; whence he deduces that Downes’s 
statements regarding the houses at which the different 
companies acted are inaccurate throughout, and that 
Rhodes’s company probably never acted at the Cockpit 
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in Drury Lane, nor the old actors at the Red Bull. But, 
as I have shown, his theory is founded on a complete 
misconception. 

Genest’s evidence thus invalidated, we are left pilotless 
to struggle through the confusing records which have 
come down to us, and are compelled to piece together 
scraps of fact which, on first view, seem hopelessly con- 
tradictory. Most staggering of all the documents are 
a couple of warrants, preserved by Malone, which were 
issued by Sir Henry Herbert in assertion of his un- 
diminished authority. The first is dated October 8, 
1660, is addressed “To Mr. John Rhodes at the Cock- 
pitt playhouse in Drury Lane,” and commands him “to 
attend mee concerning your playhouse called the Cock- 
pitt playhouse in Drury Lane, and to bring with you 
such authority as you have for erecting of the said house 
into a playhouse, at your perill.” The second is a 
“ Warrant sent to the actors at the Cockpitt in Drury 
Lane by Tom Browne, the 13 Octob. 1660.” Now, it 
would naturally be expected that a warrant addressed to 
Rhodes’s company, as this apparently is, would be 
directed to Betterton as chief of the company—for it 
was usual to address such documents to the leading actor 
by name, and to his companions. But the direction of 
this warrant is, “To Mr. Michael Mohun, and the rest 
of the actors of the Cockpitt playhouse in Drury Lane.” 
Thus is established the extraordinary fact that, in October, 
1660, Rhodes, and presumably his company, were at the 
same theatre as Mohun and the rest of the old actors. 
At first sight this is incomprehensible—it is in direct con- 
tradiction to all our beliefs ; and I confess that my first 
impression was that there was a blunder in the address. 
But, after careful sifting of the evidence, I have come to 
the conclusion that, however strange it may seem, these 
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two companies were amalgamated, though for a very 
short time. 

The first point which is made clear is that, on October 
13, 1660, the actors were under the control neither of 
Kiiligrew nor Davenant, for the warrant of that date 
alludes to complaints which had been made to the king 
by the two patentees regarding the prices charged by the 
actors for admission to the theatre; which complaints, 
says Sir Henry Herbert, “were made use of by the said 
Mr. Killegrew and Sir William D’Avenant as part of their 
suggestions for their pretented power, and for your late 
restrainte.” In a petition (No. viii. in Malone) another 
point is established. This petition is made to the king 
by Michael Mohun, Robert Shatterel, Charles Hart, 
Nich. Burt, William Cartwright, Walter Clun, and William 
Wintersell, and is apparently (it is not dated) a protest 
against the last-quoted warrant. In it occur these words : 
“¢ And according to your Majesties approbation, from all 
the companies ze made election of one company.” 

The crucial point then comes—the discovery of any 
clear allusion to this united company ; and this, I believe, 
I have accomplished. I find in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
records a document dated October 6, 1660, constituting 
the king’s company of comedians ; and the list of actors 
appointed includes not only Mohun, Hart, and the other 
players who had played at the Red Bull, and who were 
afterwards, under Killigrew, known as “the King’s 
Company,” but also Edward Kynaston and Thomas 
Betterton, members of Rhodes’s Cockpit company. If, 
therefore, the interpretation which I put upon these 
various transactions is just, we may consider it certain that, 
after the issue of the grant to Killigrew and Davenant 
on August 21, 1660, the king, wearied of the squabbles 
between Sir Henry Herbert, Killigrew, and Davenant, 
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erected the chief actors of both companies into one. 
This amalgamation no doubt lasted until Davenant took 
away a certain number of the actors to form a company 
under his management, which he did in November, 1660, 
as evidenced by an agreement dated the fifth of that 
month. ‘This agreement, which is referred to later on, 
marks the clear divergence of the two companies, and 
from November, 1660, to November, 1682, Killigrew’s 
and Davenant’s companies existed as separate bodies. 
The two managers were sufficiently interesting persons. 
Thomas Killigrew was the son of Sir Robert Killigrew, 
and was born in February, 1611. He was not educated 
at any university, but was made page to Charles L., to 
whom he was a faithful adherent during his changes of 
fortune. To Charles II. he was equally devoted, and in 
1651 was deputed by that monarch to represent his 
maimed authority at Venice, as English Resident. But 
Killigrew was a somewhat disreputable representative, 
and was forced to give up his post at the remonstrance 
of the Venetian ambassador, who complained to the 
king of his Resident’s vicious courses. During his abode 
at Venice, Killigrew seems to have written six plays, as 
we learn from Sir John Denham’s verses on his return— 


IIe 


“Our Resident Tom 
From Venice is come, 
And has left all the statesman behind hint ; 
Talks at the same pitch, 
Is as wise, is as rich, 
And just where you left him, you find him. 


Il. 


“ But who says he’s not 
A man of much plot, 
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May repent of this false accusation ; 
Having plotted, and penn’d, 
Six plays to attend 

On the Farce of his Negotiation.” 


Tom’s tastes seem early to have run in the direction 
of theatricals, as witness Pepys’s account of ‘Thos. 
Killigrew’s way of getting to see plays when he was a boy. 
He would go to the Red Bull, and when the man cried 
to the boys, ‘Who will go and be a devil, and he shall 
see the play for nothing?’ then would he go in, and be 
a devil upon the stage, and so get to see plays for 


nothing.” At the Restoration, Killigrew came over with. 


the king himself, and Pepys records, on May 24, 1660, 
how, ‘walking upon the decks, where persons of honour 
all the afternoon, among others, Thomas Killigrew (a 
merry droll, but a gentleman of great esteem with the 
King), who told us many merry stories.” Perhaps we 
need not regret that these anecdotes are unreported. 
Killigrew, after the Restoration, held the appointment 
of a Groom of the Bedchamber, and that of the King’s 
Jester. Chalmers (Apology for the Believers, p. 527) seems 
to object to Anthony 4 Wood’s curt statement that Killi- 
grew was the King’s Jester, but the old biographer is 
strictly accurate in so putting it. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
records contain a copy of a warrant, dated July 12, 1661, 
“to deliver to Mr. Killegrew thirty yards of velvett, three 
dozen of: fringe, and sixteene yards of Damaske for the 
yeare 1661 ;” and this is headed by the blunt statement. 
‘Livery for y® Jester.”* It is to Killigrew’s credit that 
some anecdotes of his conduct in this office show him 


* A propos of this may be noted an entry in Pepys (February 13, 
1668): ‘‘Mr. Brisband tells me in discourse that Tom Killigrew 
hath a fee out of the wardrobe for cap and bells, under the title 
of the King’s Foole or Jester.” 
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using his folly to stimulate the king’s torpid sense of 
duty towards his realm. Looking for more employment, 
or at least for more profit, the jester cast his eye on the 
theatre ; and on the actors accordingly he was quartered. 

Sir William Davenant, the other manager, was of more 
plebeian descent than Killigrew. His father was a 
vintner in Oxford, at the Crown Tavern, where the 
future poet-laureate was born in February, 1606. His 
mother was a very beautiful woman, and a foolish story 
arose that Shakespeare, who frequently stayed at the 
Crown Tavern on his way to and from Warwickshire, was 
Mrs. Davenant’s lover and the father of William. Malone 
quotes the Aubrey MS. to show that this story was 
endorsed, if not originally promulgated, by Davenant 
himself, “ Now Sir William would sometimes, when he 
was pleasant over a glasse of wine with his most intimate 
friends (eg. Sam Butler, author of Hudibras, etc., etc.), 
say, that it seem’d to him, that he writt with the very 
spirit that Shakespeare [wrote with], and was contented 
enough to bee thought his son: he would tell them the 
story as above.” After a brief schooling, Davenant was 
made page to the Duchess of Richmond, and was after- 
wards in the household of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke. On the death of Ben Jonson, in 1637, Dave- 
nant, who had cultivated the friendship of the court, 
obtained the vacant laurel. In the Civil Wars he fought 
valiantly for the king, and was knighted; at the end of 
them he went into exile. Being taken at sea, on his 
way to Virginia, by a Parliamentary ship, he was brought 
prisoner to England, and was in imminent danger of 
execution. But his life was saved, by Milton, according 
to one account; by two aldermen of York, according 
to another; and in 1656, as already related, he began 
to give dramatic performances. At the Restoration no 
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ill will was shown on account of the indulgence given 
him by Cromwell, and he seems to have been taken into 
immediate favour by Charles II., by whom he, too, was 
presented with an income at the expense of the poor 
players. 

When the two patentees divided the actors between 
them, the younger company, which had been under 
Rhodes, was transferred to Davenant, the only important 
exception being Kynaston, who remained with the old 
actors under Killigrew. In Davenant’s company Better- 
ton was the leading player, and his name is the first 
mentioned of the actors who entered into the agreement 
of November 5, 1660. 

The high contracting parties are “ Sir William Davenant 
of London, Kt., of the first part; Thomas Batterton, 
Thomas Sheppey, Robert Noakes, James Noakes, 
Thomas Lovell, John Moseley, Cave Underhill, Robert 
Turner, and Thomas Lilleston, of the second part; and 
Henry Harris, of the citty of London, painter, of the 
third part.” All the actors mentioned as companions of 
Betterton had been members of Rhodes’s company at 
the Cockpit; but Henry Harris is a new name in the 
transactions of the period. I have no doubt that he is 
the celebrated actor who, as recorded by Pepys, was 
afterwards considered Betterton’s rival, and of whom 
there is a beautiful print, in the character of Wolsey, in 
the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. His Christian name 
has sometimes been given as Joseph, but this is a mistake, 
arising from the fact that there was another less impor- 
tant actor of that name. Genest says (i. 387) that his 
Christian name “is probably unknown,” but it seems to 
me beyond any question that this Henry Harris, painter, 
was the great actor. By the terms of the agreement, 
Betterton and his comrades were to act at the Salisbury 
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Court Playhouse (or elsewhere) “‘untill the said Sir 
William Davenant shall provide a newe theatre with 
scenes.” When the new theatre was ready, Betterton 
and his companions were, at a week’s notice, to cease 
playing, to shut up their old house, and “ to remove and: 
joyne with the said Henry Harris, and with other men 
and women provided or to be provided by the said Sir 
Wm. Davenant, to performe such tragedies, comedies, 
playes, and representations in that theatre to be provided 
by him the said Sir William as aforesaid.” 

At the new playhouse the receipts, after deducting the 
general expenses, were to be divided into fifteen shares ; 
three of which were to go to the manager, for “ house-rent, 
buildinge, scaffoldinge, and making of frames for scenes,” 
and for “provision of habitts, properties, and scenes, 
for a supplement of the said theatre.” Of the remaining 
twelve sharés, the expense of “men hirelinges” (whom 
we now call by the less picturesque name of “ supers”) 
and other customary expenses being deducted, seven 
belonged to the manager, “to mainteine all the women 
that are to performe or represent women’s parts in the 
aforesaid tragedies, etc.,” and “in consideration of erect- 
inge and establishinge them to bee a Companie, and his 
the said Sir Wms. paines and expences to that purpose 
for many yeeres.” The remaining five shares to be 
divided among the actors, “whereof the said Henry 
Harris is to have an equal share with the greatest pro- 
portion in the said five shares or proportions ”—a 
stipulation showing the importance attached to Harris’s 
services. Indeed, he speedily became so popular an 
actor that he set himself up as the rival, or rather the 
superior, of Betterton. In July, 1663, he deserted 
Davenant’s company because he was refused a higher 
salary than any of his companions, He demanded, says 
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Pepys, ‘“‘20/. for himself extraordinary, more than 
Betterton, or any body else, upon every new play, and 
to/, upon every revive ;” and when Davenant declined to 
accede to his terms, swore he would act there no more. 
He expected to be allowed to join Killigrew’s company, 
but this the king prevented; and Mr. Harris, after 
“resting” for a few months, was glad to rejoin his old 
comrades. Pepys’s gossiping shoemaker told the diarist 
that “the fellow grew very proud of late, the King and 
everybody else crying him up so high, and that above 
Betterton, he being a more ayery man, as he is indeed.” 
The.contrast between these two artists is very interest- 
ing even to us now, displaying as they do two types 
which are familiar to this day. Betterton was above all 
an artist. Social distinctions came to him, but they were 
unsought tributes to his greatness in his profession, and 
his real life was divided between his home and the 
theatre. But Harris was a man about town. His 
dressing-room was the rendezvous of the wits, who came 
there to discuss the play, and, to quote Pepys, “to 
assign meetings.” His companions were “as very 
rogues as any in the town, who were ready to take hold 
of every woman that came by them;” and the popular 
young player was, if one may judge by the unsavoury 
anecdote of Lady Bennett and her ladies which he 
retailed to Pepys, as very a rogue as any of them. If Mr. 
Pepys wanted a companion to go merry-making, if he 
wanted an entertaining friend for a dinner-party, if he 
wanted to see a new picture, Harris was always at his 
service; and, being an excellent musician, a famous 
judge of painting, and a man of the most varied know- 
ledge, Pepys delighted in his- company. Harris’s 
knowledge of painting is constantly alluded to by Pepys, 
and this confirms my theory that the “Henry Harris, 
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painter,” of Davenant’s company was the famous actor. 
The tradition is that Harris had been a seal-engraver ; 
but as this rests on the notoriously untrustworthy authority 
of Curll’s History of the Stage, it need not disturb us. 

Among the minor provisions of the agreement between 
Davenant and his company are one or two articles which 
curiously illustrate the theatrical usages of the time. For 
instance, we learn that the ‘‘general receipte of the 
theatre” was by “ ballatine, or tickets sealed for all doores 
and boxes.” Davenant provided three persons to receive 
the money for these tickets, in a room adjoining the 
theatre—a sort of box office, in fact—and the actors were 
entitled to appoint two or three persons to act as a check 
upon the manager’s nominées. Another interesting point 
is that the manager’s seven-fifteenths had to be handed 
over to him every night. Again, it is curious that a pro- 
vision should be in these articles which exists almost 
unchanged to the present day. It is that the manager 
should not provide “‘ eyther hatts, feathers, gloves, ribbons, 
sworde-belts, bands, stockings, or shoes, for any of the 
men actors aforesaid, unless it be a propertie.” 

Under these articles Davenant’s company began to 
play at Salisbury Court Theatre on November 15, 1660. 
A curious regulation was made on December 12, 1660, 
by which certain plays were set aside as the special 
property of Davenant’s company. ‘These, according to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s records, Davenant proposed “to 
reform and make fitt for the Company of Actors appointed 
under his direction and command.” They were the 
following plays of Shakespeare: Zhe Tempest, Measure 
for Measure, Much Ado about Nothing, Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night, Henry VILL, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Hamlet ; Sir John Denham’s Sophy ; and John Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfy. In addition to these, Davenant had, 
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for two months from the date of the permission, sole 
right to Shakespeare’s Pericles, and to Zhe Mad Lover, 
The Maid in the Mill, The Spanish Curate, The Loyal 
Subject, and Rule a Wife and Have a Wife by John 
Fletcher. He was also allowed the sole right, apparently 
in perpetuity, to produce his own plays. The edict 
winds up with a prohibition against any actor deserting 
Davenant’s company for that of Killigrew, or vice versa. 

This prohibition was reaffirmed in the Patents which, 
two years later, were issued to Davenant and Killigrew, 
and formed the final authority under which they con- 
ducted their theatres. Davenant’s Patent was dated 
January 15, 1663, while Killigrew’s bore the date of 
April 25,1662. The enlarged powers conferred by these 
Patents were not obtained without considerablelskirmish- 
ing between the patentees and their old enemy, Sir Henry 
Herbert. Against Davenant the Master of the Revels 
brought two actions at law, one of which he gained, but 
lost the other He also brought two actions against 
Mohun and his fellow-actors, and on May 6, 1662, 
Betterton was sued for offending against Sir Henry’s 
privileges. How the action against Betterton ended we 
do not know, but the Master of the Revels seems to 
have won both cases against the old actors. 

A glance at the names of the comrades of Betterton 
who signed the agreement with Davenant shows that | 
Kynaston, Dixon, Angel, William Betterton, and Floid 
do not appear. Kynaston has become a member of 
Killigrew’s company; William Betterton has met his 
death while swimming in the Thames at Wallingford ; 
and Floid is also probably dead, for I cannot trace his 
name to any character after the company came under 
Davenant’s command. Dixon’s name was perhaps 
omitted because of his insignificance (his line of business 
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seems to have been such parts as Rosencrantz) ;. but the 
absence of Angel’s name is not to be accounted for on the 
same hypothesis. He was a comedian of great merit, and 
played many important parts between 1660 and 1673. It 
may possibly be that he was a very inferior actor in 1660, 
and that he afterwards developed extraordinary merit ; 
otherwise I can suggest no reason for the omission of his 
name from the list of actors who entered into articles with 
Davenant. Of these actors, four became famous—Thomas 
Betterton, James Nokes, Cave Underhill, and Henry 
Harris ; the others were never more than “ respectable.” 
Sheppey appears to have held the first place in the second 
rank, for he was chosen as one of three actors who were 
to serve as deputies for Sir William Davenant, his com- 
panions being Betterton and James Nokes. Of Robert 
Nokes, brother of the great actor, James Nokes, we know 
little or nothing. Indeed, so meagre is the information 
regarding him that if Downes, who never distinguishes 
the one brother from the other, had not chronicled the 
death of Robert Nokes before 1673, we should have been 
in some doubt whether James or Robert was the more 
famous brother’s name. Lovell seems to have played 
“old men,” and to have been an actor of some impor- 
tance. Among his characters the most notable were 
Polonius and Malvolio. Lilleston played the King in 
Hamlet, and must have been a very useful second-rate 
actor, for he played in all classes of parts. 

Compared with this young and not very powerful 
company, the old actors, who began playing at the 
Theatre in Vere Street, Clare Market, under Killigrew’s 
management, on November 8, 1660, make a formidable 
show—on paper, at least. Michael Mohun and Charles 
Hart, whom Rymer the critic called, in 1677, the 
Esopus and Roscius of the English stage, were already 
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actors of established reputation. As a boy, Mohun had 
been trained under Beeston at the Cockpit, and, before 
the Civil War, must have come to something like man’s 
estate, for Wright records that the part of Bellamente in 
Shirley’s Zove’s Cruety, which Mohun played after the 
Restoration, had been his character before the Civil Wars. 
Bellamente is a part which a boy could not act. In the 
Wars Mohun specially distinguished himself, and attained 
the rank of captain. On the final downfall of the 
monarchy, he served in Flanders, whence he returned 
with the title of major, by which he is generally described. 
Hart, grandson of Shakespeare’s sister Joan, was boy 
or apprentice to Robinson at the Blackfriars Theatre, 
and played female parts. He too served in the wars, 
and was a lieutenant of horse in Prince Rupert’s 
regiment. Burt was trained under Shank at the 
Blackfriars, and afterwards under Beeston at the Cockpit. 
Here he played the principal female characters, one of 
his best parts being Clariana in Zove’s Cruelty. Clun 
was a boy-actress at the Blackfriars; Shatterel was 
trained by Beeston at the Cockpit ; while Cartwright and 
Wintersell belonged to the private house in Salisbury 
Court. Regarding Lacy we know little more than that 
he was a dancing-master, and that he fought in the Civil 
Wars. In all probability he had become an actor before 
1642, for not only does Wright treat him as one of the 
generation of Hart, Mohun, Burt, Clun, and Shatterel, 
but we find that he was playing leading parts as early as 
May, 1662, and that Pepys,'in June, 1663, declares his 
preference for him over any of his distinguished comrades. 
Among the other members of the King’s company were 
Kynaston, already famous as a boy-actress, Richard 
Baxter, Thomas Loveday, and Theophilus Bird. It seems 
certain, too, that, in spite of the old tradition that 
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Davenant’s actresses were the first women who appeared 
on the Restoration stage, Killigrew numbered female 
performers among his company almost from the first. 
Within two months of his opening Pepys saw women on 
his stage. ‘1661, January 3. To the Theatre, where 
was acted Beggar's Bush, it being very well done; and 
here the first time that ever I saw women come upon the 
stage.” On the 2oth of the previous November, the diarist, 
paying his first visit to Killigrew’s new theatre, had seen 
the’same play acted entirely by men and boys ; so it may 
be assumed that women first appeared between Novem- 
ber 20, 1660, and January 3, 1661. We know from 4 
Prologue, to introduce the first woman that came to act on 
the stage, in the tragedy called “ The Moor of Venice,” by 
Thomas Jordan, that Desdemona was the first part played 
by a female ; and, as Malone ascertained from a manu- 
script of Sir Henry Herbert's that O7he//o was played by 
the old actors on December 8, 1660, for the first time 
that season, it is almost certain that this was the date of 
the first appearance of women on our stage. Of course, 
it was not at once possible to cast all the female characters 
to women. On January 4, 1661, the night after that on 
which Pepys saw the Beggar's Bush played by women, he 
saw Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady acted by a 
man ;* and .three days afterwards he saw Kynaston in 
The Silent Woman, Again, on the next day (January 8, 
1661) Pepys saw Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton’s 
comedy of Zhe Widow, on which his criticism is that it 
was “an indifferent good play, but wronged by the 

women’s being much too sad in their parts.” From this 
time no doubt men were rapidly taken out of female 


-* This is shown by his chronicling on February 12, 1661, ‘‘ To 
the Theatre, and there saw Zhe Scornful Lady, now done by a 
woman, which makes the play much better than ever it did to me.” 
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characters, except where the design was to represent old 
and hideous women. 

Jordan’s prologue contains some interesting lines on 
the men who had up to this time played female 
characters— 


“T come, unknown to any of the rest, 
To tell you news ; I saw the lady drest : 
The woman plays to-day ; mistake me not, 
No man in gown, nor page in petticoat : 
A woman to my knowledge; yet I can’t, 
If I should die, make affidavit on’t. 


In this reforming age 
We have intents to civilize the stage. 
Our women are defective, and so siz’d, 
You'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d : 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call DESDEMONA, enter GIANT.” 


Old Chetwood tells a story which amply illustrates the 
absurdity of the “‘men-actresses.” King Charles II., he 
says, coming to the theatre to see Hamlet, and being 
kept waiting for some time, sent the Earl of Rochester 
behind to see what was causing the delay. He returned 
with the information that ‘the Queen was not quite 
shaved.” ‘“Odsfish!” said the king, “‘I beg her 
Majesty’s pardon. We'll wait till her barber has done 
with her.” 

The female members of Killigrew’s company, mentioned 
by Downes, were Mrs. Corey, whose mimicry of Lady | 
Harvey, at the instigation of Lady Castlemaine, caused 
a riot in 1669; Mrs. Ann Marshall and Mrs. Rebecca 
Marshall, the .not too reputable daughters of the 
Presbyterian divine, Stephen Marshall Mrs, Eastland ; 
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_ Mrs. Weaver ; Mrs. Uphill; Mrs. Knipp, the chére amie 

of Pepys; Mrs. Rutter; and Mrs. Hughes, Prince 
Rupert’s mistress, for whom it is claimed, with some 
probability, that she was the Desdemona regarding whom 
Jordan’s prologue was written, and therefore the first 
woman who acted on the English stage after the 
Restoration. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THOMAS BETTERTON (1660-1682). 


In the twenty-two years (1660-1682) during which the 
companies of Davenant and Killigrew existed as separate 
establishments, many changes took place in them and in 
their surroundings. Both changed the scene of their opera- 
tions. The first removal was made by Davenant, who, as 
we have seen, covenanted with the players to provide, as 
soon as possible, a new theatre; and who accordingly 
built a house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was opened 
in June, 1661. This theatre was situated in Portugal 
Row—that is, the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
which now stands the Royal College of Surgeons. Here, 
no doubt, Harris joined the company, as stipulated in the 
agreement, and with him came, according to Downes, 
Price, Richards, and Blagden. Here, also, we must 
assume, women joined the company: Downes gives their 
names as Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs. Davies, 
Mrs. Long, Mrs. Ann Gibbs, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. 
Jennings.* The first four of these were Davenant’s 
principal actresses, and were boarded by him at his own 


* T need scarcely note that the use of the word ‘* Mrs.” does not 
imply that the ladies were married. ‘‘ Miss,” as describing an un- 
married lady, did not come into use for more than half a century 
after this ttme. When a seventeenth-century writer uses the word he 
means to describe either a very young girl or a kept mistress. 
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house; one of the provisions of the agreement being, as 
will be remembered, that he was to “ mainteine all the 
women that are to performe.” 

Most interesting of these ladies is Mrs. Saunderson, 
who, in December, 1662, became the wife of Betterton. 
In her marriage license, the terms of which have been 
recorded by Colonel Chester, she is described as Mary 
Saunderson, of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, spinster. Her 
mother was a widow, Christian name not recorded, whose 
consent to the marriage was attested by Enoch Darrack, 
of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, London, grocer. The 
license is dated December 24, 1662, and from it we learn 
that Thomas Betterton was then supposed to be about 
thirty, and Mrs. Saunderson about five and twenty. 

If Killigrew had the advantage of Davenant in being 
the first to introduce women to the stage, to Davenant 
belongs the credit of introducing elaborate scenery and 
decorations. Downes says that Davenant ‘“ Open’d his 
House with the said |Plays [Stege of Rhodes and Wits] 
having new Scenes and Decorations, being the first that 
e’re were introduc’d in Zvgland.” Wright, too, states 
expressly that scenes had been “introduced upon the 
publick Stage by Sir William Davenant at the Duke’s Old 
Theater in Lincolns-Inn-Fields.” There has been much 
fighting round this question of the introduction of scenery, 
but I can see no reason to doubt the statement of 
Wright, that scenery was first introduced on the pubic 
stage by Davenant in 1661: that is, in regular drama, as 
distinguished from his operatic productions before the 
Restoration. 

Downes states that Davenant opened his new theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the spring of 1662, but this is 
a blunder. We know that the actual date was some day 
in June, 1661 ; for on July 2, 1661, Pepys saw the second 
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part of the Szege of Rhodes, at what he calls Sir William 
Davenant’s “Opera,” and he notes that this was “ the 
fourth day that it hath begun.” It seems so strange that 
Downes should have made such an error in a date which 
ought to have impressed itself on his memory—for on the 
day. on which Davenant opened his theatre Downes 
made his first appearance as an actor—that it has been 
doubted whether Pepys and he refer to the same building. 
But this is easily proved, because Pepys saw, before the 
spring of 1662, several of the plays which Downes 
cataloguesas following the opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Thus Downes gives Zhe Wits as the play which, he 
expressly states, followed next after Ze Szege of Rhodes, 
and Pepys saw Zhe Wits on August 15, 1661. Hamleé 
is the next play mentioned by the old prompter; and 
Pepys duly chronicles it on August 24. Next comes 
Love and Honour ; and Pepys was present at its first 
production on October 21, 1661. If a further proof of 
Downes’s blunder were wanted, it can be found. He 
states that the king first attended a public theatre on 
the opening day of Davenant’s playhouse. Now, Charles 
was at a public theatre long before the spring of 1662. 
On August 15, 1661, Pepys himself saw the king at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields house ; again he saw him at Vere 
Street less than a fortnight afterwards; on September 7, 
at Vere Street ; September 11, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and on October 10, at Vere Street. We can thus fix 
the opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields playhouse as having 
taken place in June, 1661. According to Pepys, the new 
theatre with its novelty of scenery played havoc with the 
opposition house. On July 4 he notes how strange 
it was “to see this house [Vere Street], that used to be 
so thronged, now empty since the Opera began ; and so 
will continue for a while, I believe.” 
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Within a year of their opening the Duke’s company 
received some valuable recruits—Smith, Sandford, Med- 
burn, Young, and Norris; and these practically completed 
the company. Their list of plays included a few of Shake- 
speare’s works, Foremost among these was Hamlet, 
which enjoys the distinction of being one of the very 
few Shakespearian plays of which Pepys had any great 
opinion. On several occasions he passes it with a sort 
of indulgent abstention from criticism, and once (August 
31, 1668) he actually allows that he was mightily pleased 
with it. Nay, more: he employed himself one Sunday 
afternoon (November 13, 1664) in committing a portion 
of it to memory. As he notes, ‘With my wife within 
doors, and getting a speech out of Hamlet, ‘to bee or not 
to bee, without book.” The cast of the tragedy was a 
strong one. Betterton himself must have been a tower 
of strength as Hamlet. Downes says that he was in- 
structed in the ‘“‘ business” of the part by Davenant, who 
had studied the playing of Taylor of the Blackfriars, an 
actor who had been trained in the character by Shake- 
speare himself. Downes adds, ‘‘which by his exact 
performance of it, gain’d him Esteem and Reputation, 
Superlative to all other Plays.” Cibber exhausts himself 
in praise of Betterton’s Hamlet. 


“ How,” he exclaims, “shall I shew you Betterton? Should 
I therefore tell you thatall the Othel/os, Hamlets, Hotspurs, 
Mackbeths, and Brutus’s whom you may have seen since his 
Time, have fallen far short of him; this still would give you 
no Idea of his particular Excellence. Let us see then what 
a particular Comparison may do! whether that may yet 
draw him nearer to you. 

“You have seen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on the first 
Appearance of his Father’s Spirit, has thrown himself into 
all the straining Vociferation requisite to express Rage and 
Fury, and the House has thunder’d with Applause ; tho’ the 
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mis-guided Actor was all the while (as Shakespear terms it) 
tearing a Passion into Rags——I am the more bold to offer 
you this particular Instance, because the late Mr. Addison, 
while I sate by him to see this Scene acted, made the same 
Observation, asking me, with some Surprize, if I thought 
Hamlet should be in so violent a Passion with the Ghost, 
which, tho’ it might have astonish’d, it had not provok’d 
him? for you may observe that in this beautiful Speech the 
Passion never rises beyond an almost breathless Astonish- 
ment, or an Impatience, limited by filial Reverence, to 
enquire into the suspected Wrongs that may have rais’d 
him from his peaceful Tomb! and a Desire to know what 
a Spirit so seemingly distrest might wish or enjoin a sorrow- 
ful Son to execute towards his future Quiet in the Grave? 
This was the Light into which Befterton threw this Scene ; 
which he open’d with a Pause of mute Amazement! then 
rising slowly to a solemn, trembling Voice, he made the 
Ghost equally terrible to the Spectator as to himself! and 
in the descriptive Part of the natural Emotions which the 
ghastly Vision gave him, the boldness of his Expostulation 
was still govern’d by Decency, manly, but not braving ; his 
Voice never rising into that seeming Outrage or wild De- 
fiance of what he naturally rever’d. But alas! to preserve 
this medium, between mouthing and meaning too little, to 
keep the Attention more pleasingly awake by a temper’d 
Spirit than by meer Vehemence of Voice, is of all the 
Master-strokes of an Actor the most difficult to reach. In 
this none yet have equall’d Betterton.” 


In Zhe Laureat, a venomous attack upon Colley Cibber, 


published in 1740, the author specially mentions Better- 
ton’s Hamlet. He says— 


“T have lately been told by a Gentleman who has fre- 
quently seen Mr. Betterton perform this Part of Hamlet, 
that he has observ’d his Countenance (which was naturally 
ruddy and sanguin) in this Scene of the fourth Act where 
his Father’s Ghost appears, thro’ the violent and sudden 
Emotions of Amazement and Horror, turn instantly on the 
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Sight of his Father’s Spirit, as pale as his Neckcloth,* when 
every Article of his Body seem’d to be affected with a Tremor 
inexpressible ; so that, had his Father’s Ghost actually risen 
before him ; he could not have been seized with more real 
Agonies ; and this was felt so strongly by the Audience, that 
the Blood seemed to shudder in their Veins likewise, and 
they in some Measure partook of the Astonishment and 
Horror, with which they saw this excellent Actor affected.” 


We can scarcely wonder, then, that Pepys interjects 
notes of admiration again and again regarding this great 
impersonation. ‘Above all,” he writes, on August 24, 
1661, “ Betterton did the Prince’s part beyond imagina- 
tion.” Again, on May 28, 1663, he “saw Hamlett 
done, giving us fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton.” And his last notice of the play (August 31, 
1668) appropriately reaches a climax of approval—‘‘ To 
the Duke of York’s Playhouse, and saw Hamlet, which 
we have not seen this year before, or more; and mightily 
pleased with it; but, above all, with Betterton, the best 
part, I believe, that ever man acted.” 

His Ophelia was Mrs. Saunderson; the King was 
played by Lilliston ; the Ghost, by Richards ; Cave Under- 
hill played 1st Gravedigger, a character which he made 
his own; Polonius was Lovel; and the Queen was 
acted by the young and beautiful Mrs. Davenport ; 
Harris, important actor though he was, played the small 
but beautiful part of Horatio. One would naturally have 


* In the marvellous collection of theatrical portraits which is 
worthily housed in the Garrick Club, there is a picture of Betterton 
and Mrs. Barry in this very scene. The actor’s face is certainly 
depicted pale as his neckcloth, which, by the way, is a very clerical- 
looking article of costume. Indeed, the whole dress is distinctly 
ministerial, and is in style not unlike that in which Dr. Cantwell 
is played. Mrs. Barry wears a crimson velvet robe, over a white 
satin underskirt. 
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expected that Harris would have been the Laertes of the 
cast ; but, unless Downes has blundered, this is not so. 
Hamlet, to the credit of the public taste be it recorded, 
was a conspicuous success. “No succeeding Tragedy 
for several Years got more Reputation, or money to the 
Company than this.” 

The next of Shakespeare’s plays produced at the 
Duke’s Theatre was Twelfth Night, which Pepys saw 
on September 11, 1661. On this occasion he does not 
commit himself to any opinion of its merits or demerits. 
He certainly confesses that the play was tiresome, but he 
seems to attribute this to his own frame of mind rather 
than to any defect in the entertainment. Why his mind 
was ill at ease will be best gathered from his entry— 


“Walking through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, observed at the 
Opera a new Play, 7welfth Night, was acted there, and the 
King there: so I, against my own mind and resolution, 
could not forbear to go in, which did make the play seem 
a burthen to me; and I took no pleasure at all in it: and 
so, after it was done, went home with my mind troubled for 
my going thither, after my swearing to my wife that I would 
never go to a play without her.” 


He saw the play again on January 6, 1663 (which was 
Twelfth Day), and then delivered his mind thus: “It be 
but a silly play, and not relating at all to the name or 
day.” From Downes we learn that Twelfth Night was 
a great success. He says that it had “ mighty Success 
by its well Performance.” Jn it the rollicking character 
of Sir Toby Belch was splendidly acted by the same 
player who had, a few weeks previously, given such tragic 
and pathetic expression to the woes of the melancholy 
Prince of Denmark. Yes, Betterton acted Hamlet and 
Sir Toby Belch apparently with equal success and effect 
~—surely a wonderful proof of Cibber’s dictum that “any- 
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thing naturally written ought to be in every one’s way 
that pretends to be an actor.” Sir Andrew Ague-check 
was played by Harris; the Fool, by Cave Underhill ; 
and Malvolio, by Lovel. The only female character 
mentioned by Downes is Olivia, which was played by 
Mrs. Ann Gibbs. 

If Pepys is contemptuous about Twelfth Night, he is 
rabid against Romeo and Juliet, which he saw on the first 
day of its production by the Duke’s company, March 1, 
1662. “It is,” says the dogmatic diarist, “a play of itself 
the worst that ever I heard.” It is only just to take into 
consideration, however, that the actors were not too well 
up in their parts. As Pepys notes, “I am resolved to 
go no more to see the first time of acting, for they were 
all of them out more or less.” Yet we can scarcely ima- 
gine that, even taking all disadvantages into account, 
such a cast of the play as Pepys saw can have been 
ineffective. Harris was principal, playing Romeo, while 
Mrs. Saunderson was Juliet. Betterton took the charac- 
ter of Mercutio, which, though subordinate to Romeo, 
and much shorter, is no less difficult. This distribution 
of the two parts is somewhat curious in view of Pepys’s 
opinion—and Pepys was a good judge of acting—of the 
respective merits of the two actors. He singles out 
as Harris’s most conspicuous quality, and the only point 
in which he was clearly superior to Betterton, that he 
was “a more ayery man.” Now, airiness strikes one as 
the prime qualification of Mercutio rather than of Romeo. 
The comedy characters of Gregory and Sampson were 
acted by Cave Underhill and by the famous representa- 
tive of villains, Sandford—another instance of versatility. 
Whether the public felt the catastrophe of Shakespeare’s 
play ‘to be too harrowing, or whether the Honourable 
James Howard simply suffered from an attack of the 
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adaptor’s mania, we cannot tell; but we know that this 
author metamorphosed Romeo and Juliet into a tragi- 
comedy, in which both lovers survived, and, as we may 
suppose, lived happy ever afterwards. The oddity of 
this arrangement is not lessened by the fact that you 
could pay your money and take your choice between 
Shakespeare and Howard. ‘When the Tragedy was 
Reviv'd again,” says Downes, “’twas Play’d Alternately, 
Tragical one Day, and Tragicomical the another; for 
several Days together.” It was probably in Howard’s 
alteration that the character of Count Paris’s Wife, which 
Downes mentions, appeared. It was played by Mrs. 
Holden, regarding whom the old prompter relates an 
anecdote which smacks so strongly of Restoration 
humour that, to use Genest’s favourite expression in such 
cases, ‘‘it must not be quoted.” 

A considerable interval elapsed between this play and 
the next recorded Shakespearian production at. the 
Duke’s Theatre, which was Henry VZZ7. It was produced 
some time in December, 1663, but Pepys, being under 
one of his periodical vows to abstain from wasting his 


time at the theatre, did not see it till January 1, 1664. 
Then he chronicles— 


“Went to the Duke’s House, the first play I have been at 
these six months, according to my last vowe, and here saw 


the so much cried-up play of Henry the Eighth; which, 
though I went with resolution to like it, is so simple a thing, 
made up of a great many patches, that, besides. the shows 


and processions in it, there is nothing in the world good or 
well done.” 


From a passage in Pepys (December 10, 1663) it 
would almost seem as if Davenant had altered Shake- 
speare’s play. Pepys, visiting his shoemaker, hears “ of 
a rare play to be acted this week of Sir William 
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Davenant's ; the story of Henry the Eighth, with all his 
wives.” 

Particular care seems to have been taken to make this 
a specially complete production—which, by the way, 
rather tends to encourage the idea that it was one of the 
manager’s own adaptations. Downes tells us that “this 
Play, by Order of Sir William Davenant, was all new 
Cloath’d in proper Habits : The King’s was new, all the 
Lords, the Cardinals, the Bishops, the Doctors, Proctors, 
Lawyers, Tip-staves, new Scenes.” The result of all this 
care was satisfactory, for the public do not appear to 
have shared Pepys’s contempt for the play. ‘“‘ Every 
part, by the great Care of Sir William, being exactly 
perform’d ; it being all new Cloath’d and new Scenes; 
it continu’d Acting 15 Days together with general Ap- 
plause.” Downes commits himself to the most enthusi- 
astic eulogy of Betterton and Harris, who played the 
King and the Cardinal. He says, “The part of the 
King was so right and justly done by Mr. Betterton, he 
being Instructed in it by Sir William, who had it from 
Old Mr. Zowen, that had his Instructions from Mr. 
Shakespeare himself, that I dare and will aver, none can, 
or will come near him in this Age, in the performance 
of that part: Mr. Aarris’s performance of Cardinal 
Wolsey, was little Inferior to that, he doing it with such 
just State, Port and Mein, that I dare affirm, none 
hitherto has Equall’d him.” Queen Katherine, which 
was, more than a century later, Mrs. Siddons’s master- 
piece, was played by Mrs. Saunderson, whose name is 
now given as Mrs. Betterton. 

Although Downes does not catalogue Macbeth until 
about 1672, we know from Pepys that it was produced at 
the Duke’s Theatre on November 5, 1664. On this occa- 
sion he pronounces it “a pretty good play, but admirably 
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acted;” but he is more enthusiastic two years later 
(December 28, 1666), when he found it “ most excellently 
acted, and a most excellent play for variety.” On 
January 7, 1667, he again went to the Duke’s Theatre to 
see Macbeth, ‘‘ which, though I saw it lately, yet appears 
a most excellent play in all respects, but especially in 
divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy, it being 
most proper here, and suitable.” Three months later 
(April 19, 1667) Pepys “saw dZacbeth, which, though 
I have seen it often, yet is it one of the best plays for a 
stage, and variety of dancing and Musick, that ever I 
saw.” These allusions to variety and divertisement point 
plainly to the fact that Pepys saw Davenant’s wretched 
version of Shakespeare’s play with all its atrocities of 
singing witches and other excrescences. Betterton was 
a grand representative of Macbeth, and the Lady was 
played by his wife. 

King Lear completes the list of Shakespeare’s plays 
acted by the Duke’s company about this time. Pepys 
did not see it, so we do not know its date, but Downes 
tells us that it was. played “as Mr. Shakespear Wrote it ; 
before it was alter’d by Mr. Zaze.” 

Sir William Davenant’s company naturally acted 
several of their manager’s own productions. Zhe Siege of 
Rhodes was, as has been noticed, the play with which he 
opened his new theatre, and he followed it up by his 
comedy of Zhe Wits, produced on August 15, 1661. 
Two months afterwards another of his plays saw the 
light, the tragicomedy of Love and Honour. Pepys saw 
it on the first day of its production, October 21, 1661, 
and allowed it to be a good play and well acted. It 
certainly seems to have been magnificently dressed. 
Downes tells us that “this Play was Richly Cloth’d; The 
King giving Mr. Betterton his Coronation Suit, in which 
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he Acted the Part of Prince Alvaro; The Duke of York 
giving Mr. Harris his, who did Prince Prospero ; And 
my Lord of Oxford, gave Mr. Joseph Price his, who did 
Lionel, the Duke of Parma’s Son.” This proceeding 
must strike modern readers as a somewhat curious one. 
Fancy the Prince of Wales giving his state robes to 
Mr. Irving to use in a great production at the Lyceum! 
It is an interesting proof of the close connection be- 
tween the court and the theatre during the time of 
Charles II. On February 18, 1662, Pepys saw another 
of Davenant’s plays, Zhe Law against Lovers. This, a 
mutilation of Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, with 
the characters of Benedick and Beatrice thrown in, 
Pepys considered “a good play, and well performed.” 
Another, outrage on an old author was committed by 
Davenant in his Rivals, a bad alteration of Fletcher’s 
Two Noble Kinsmen, which was seen by Pepys on 
September 10, 1664. He found it “no excellent play, 
but good acting in it.” Downes notes that all the 
women’s characters were admirably acted, ‘‘ chiefly Celia 
[should be Celania], a Shepherdess being Mad for Love ; 
especially in Singing several Wild and Mad Songs— 


. ‘My Lodging is on the Cold Ground,’ etc. 


She perform’d that so Charmingly, that not long after, it 
Rais’d her from her Bed on the Cold Ground, to a Bed 
Royal.” This is, no doubt, an allusion to Moll Davis, 
and her amour with the king. But Downes is probably 
wrong in connecting this “azson with this particular pro- 
duction of Zhe Rivals, for, so far as we can judge from 
Pepys’s method of referring to her, Moll Davis must 
have been at this time quite a child; and it is not till 
more than three years later that he alludes to her con- 
nection with the king. On January 11, 1668, he relates 
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that Mrs. Knipp told him “how Miss Davis is for 
certain going away from the Duke’s House, the King 
being in love with her; and a house is taken for her, 
and furnishing ; and she hath a ring given her already 
worth 600/. . . . I am sorry for it, and can hope for no 
good to the State from having a Prince so devoted to 
his pleasure.” It will be noticed that, even in 1668, 
Pepys says, “Miss” Davis, showing that she was still 
quite a young girl. It is probable that Downes is think- 
ing of some revival of the play about 1667. 

Among the other pieces produced about this time at 
the Duke’s House were few of which modern readers know 
more than the name. Perhaps the most notable was 
The Duchess of Malfy, John Webster’s powerful tragedy, 
in which Betterton as Bosola, and Harris as Duke 
Ferdinand, specially distinguished themselves, according 
to Downes ; while Pepys, who saw the play on September 
30, 1662, singles out for praise Betterton and Ianthe * 
[Mrs. Betterton], who performed to admiration. Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman Street, in which Betterton played 
Colonel Jolly, was one of the successes of the period, 
although it was felt that the characters of the Cutter and 
Captain Worm, played by Underhill and Sandford, were 
not a little injurious to the indigent Cavalier ‘officers 
who frequented the town. Zhe Villain, a tragedy by 
Major Thomas Porter, was another great success. Pepys 
had his expectation excited regarding it by young 
Killigrew, who commended it “as if there never had 
been any such play come upon the stage.” Pepys 
promptly went (October 20, 1662) to see this wonderful 
play, “but whether it was in over-expecting, or what, I 
know not; but I was never less pleased with a play in 


* Pepys frequently calls Mrs. Betterton Ianthe, from her famous 
acting of the character of that name in Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, 
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my life. Though there was good singing and dancing, 
yet no fancy in the play.” Malignii, the Villain, was 
acted by Sandford, whose qualifications for the part are 
thus amusingly stated by Anthony Aston— 


“Mr. Sandford, although not usually deem’d an Actor of 
the first Rank, yet the Characters allotted him were such, 
that none besides, then, or since, ever topp’d ; for his Figure, 
which was diminutive and mean, (being Round-shoulder’d, 
Meagre-fac’d, Spindle-shank’d, Splay-footed, with a sour 
Countenance, and long lean Arms) render’d him a proper 
Person to discharge Fago, Foresight, and Ma’lignij, in the 
VILLAIN.—This Person acted strongly with his Face,—and 
(as King Charles said) was the best Vz//azu in the World.” 


Yet the king on another occasion expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with the practice of making up stage-villains 
after the fashion which Anthony Aston approves. The 
play was Macbeth, and when the swarthy and dark-visaged 
Charles saw the two Murderers as black of complexion 
as he himself was, he turned to those around him and 
said, “‘ Pray, what is the meaning that we never see a 
rogue in a play, but, odsfish! they always clap him on 
a black perriwig, when it is well known one of the 
greatest rogues in England always wears a fair one?” 
—an allusion, I suppose, to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
But Sandford was the accepted villain of the period, and, 
according to Cibber, the public had strenuous objections 
to consider him in*any other light. Colley tells us that 
a new author wrote a play, in which Sandford acted the 
part of an honest man. ‘The audience sat through three 
or four acts in keen expectation of the trouble in which 
the dvamatis persone would be involved through the well- 
dissembled villainy of Sandford; but when they found 
that the play took quite another turn, and that he was, 
after all, an honest man, they fairly damned the piece, 
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“as if the author had impos’d upon them the most 
frontless or incredible absurdity.” 

In Zhe Villain Betterton played Brisac, not a first- 
rate character; and he was even less fortunate in Sir 
George Etheredge’s comedy of Comical Revenge ; or, Love 
in a Tub, though the play itself was brilliantly successful. 
It was particularly well acted, especially by Nokes as 
Sir Nicholas Cully, Harris as Sir Frederick Frollick, 
Price as Dufoy, and Mrs. Long as Widow Rich. Downes 
bursts into verse in his enthusiasm over these impersona- 
tions— 

“ Szv Nich’las, Szv Fred’rick ; Widow and Dufoy, 

Were not by any so well done, Mafoy.” 

He adds that the “clean and well performance” of this 
piece got the company more reputation and profit than 
any preceding comedy, one thousand pounds being 
taken at it in a month. Yet Pepys, who saw it on 
January 4, 1665, was not specially struck by it. He 
allows that it is a very merry play, but adds that it is 
“only so by gesture, not wit at all, which methinks is 
beneath the house.” Betterton played the serious hero of 
the piece, one Lord Beauford, and Mrs. Betterton played 
Graciana, the serious heroine. It is not surprising that 
neither they nor any of the tragic members of the cast 
are singled out for praise by Downes, for it would be 
impossible for any actor to excite the interest of an 
audience in such hopelessly dismal characters. To my 
thinking Zhe Comical Revenge is a very feeble production 
both in its serious and comic elements. 


Such were the principal plays in which Betterton 


appeared between 1661 and June, 1665, on the 5th of 
which month an edict was issued from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office stopping all plays on account of the 
Plague. 
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During these five years the struggle between the 
Opposing companies seems to have been carried on with 
fairly equal fortune. Each had its devoted adherents. 
Killigrew’s company, of course, had its keenest sup- 
porters among the older playgoers, while the younger 
generation were all for Betterton. For instance, Downes, 
the prompter, who was probably a few years younger 
than his idol, was a devout Bettertonian ; and Pepys, a 
couple of years older than the great actor, was equally 
enthusiastic. To Pepys, Betterton is “the best actor in 
the world,” and his Hamlet is “the best part that ever 
man acted.” Colley Cibber, many years after, wrote, 
“T never heard a line in tragedy come from Betterton 
wherein my judgment, my ear, and my imagination were 
not fully satisfy’d.” On the other hand, James Wright, 
barrister-at-law, in his rare pamphlet, M7zstorta Histriontca, 
published in 1699, enthusiastically champions the old 
school, making the two Cavaliers who take part in the 
dialogue speak thus— 


“ LovEwIT. But in my Opinion, they [the plays of the 
Restoration period] are all of ’em (some few excepted) as 
much inferior to those of former Times, as the Actors now 
in being (generally speaking) are, compared to Sart, 
Mohun, Burt, Lacy, Clun, and Shatterel ; for 1 can reach no 
farther backward. 

“ TRUEMAN. I can; and dare assure you, if my Fancy and 
Memory are not partial (for Men of my Age are apt to be 
over indulgent to the Thoughts of their youthful Days), I say 
the Actors that I have seen before the Wars, Lowzn, Tayler, 
Pollard, and some others, were almost as far beyond Hart 
and his Company, as those were beyond these now in 
being.” 


Thomas Rymer is another believer in the older actors. 
In his Tragedies of the Last Age Consider'd and Examin'ad 
H 
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he takes Hart and Mohun as the representative players. 
He calls them the Roscius and Asopus of the age, and 
seems sublimely unconscious that such a person as 
Betterton had any existence. This, however, I should 
take as a proof that Betterton was high in general 
estimation at the time, for Mr. Rymer was one of those 
extremely superior persons who are always in opposition 
to anything that is popular and successful. 

Against these supporters of the old school may be set 
the opinion of Pepys, who considered not only Betterton, 
but the Duke’s players in general, infinitely superior to 
their rivals. They are, he notes on one occasion, “in all 
particulars better than at the other house ;” and, writing 
of the King’s company, he notes that he is “ quite out 
of opinion of any of their actings but Lacy’s, compared 
with the other house.” On one occasion he relieves his 
soul in the following strong terms :—‘ The play (Love zu 
a Maze) is pretty good, but the life of the play is Lacy’s 
part, the clown, which is most admirable; but for the 
rest, which are counted old and excellent actors, in my 
life I never heard both men and women so ill pronounce 
their parts.” 

Regarding the plays acted by the old actors we have 
few particulars. Downes being prompter to Betterton’s 
company, his knowledge of their rivals’ proceedings was 
derived from Charles Booth, prompter to the King’s 
Theatre, and he apologizes in his preface for its incom- 
pleteness. Pepys was a very frequent attender at the 
King’s House; but, even combining his account with 
that of Downes, we get little real information as to the 
theatre or the actors. * 

As has already been mentioned, this company com- 
menced acting at the theatre in Vere Street, Clare 
Market, which had formerly been Gibbon’s Tennis 
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Court.* But this was, no doubt, too small for their 
requirements, especially as the introduction of scenery 
must have become a necessity in order to compete with 
their rivals. In December, 1661, accordingly, we find 
Killigrew making arrangements to obtain a more com- 
modious playhouse. He seems to have associated with 
himself Sir Robert Howard, the dramatist, who probably 
advanced money to help the manager’s necessities; and 
he also made his principal actors shareholders. The 
ground which the associated actors and managers pro- 
cured for their theatre was the historical ground of the 
Englisn drama, the site of the present Drury Lane theatre. 
From the Earl of Bedford they acquired a lease for forty- 
one years of the piece or parcel of ground situate in 
the parishes of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, known by the name of the Riding Yard. 
Its dimensions were—in length, from east to west, one 
hundred and twelve feet; in breadth, at the east end 
fifty-nine feet, and at the west end fifty-eight feet. For 
this an annual rent of fifty pounds was to be paid, and 
Killigrew and his partners covenanted to spend fifteen 
hundred pounds on building the house. Pepys saw the 
outside of the new theatre on February 6, 1663. “To 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and it being too soon to go to 
dinner, I walked up and down, and looked upon the 
outside of the new theatre building in Covent Garden, 
which will be very fine.” When it was opened Pepys 
found it “made with extraordinary good convenience.” 
_ Yet it was not without serious faults, he considered, for 
the passages giving entrance to the pit were too narrow, 


* Gibbon’s Tennis Court was situated in Bear Yard, Vere Street. 
It was afterwards used as a carpenter’s shop, then as a slaughter- 
house, and was destroyed by fire on September 17, 1809 (Julian 
Marshall’s Avzzals of Tennis). 
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and the distance between the stage and the boxes so 
great that it was questionable if the occupants of the 
latter would hear what was said on the stage. The 
music, too, was more or less inaudible, the orchestra 
being now, for the first time apparently, placed in some- 
thing like the modern position, that is, in front of, and 
partly under, the stage. 

The date given by Downes as that on which Killigrew 
opened his new theatre in Drury Lane has hitherto been 
accepted without question by all stage historians. The 
old prompter says, “The Company being thus Compleat, 
they open’d the New Theatre in Drury-Lane, on Thurs- 
day in Easter Week, being the 8¢2 Day of Apri?, 1663, 
With Zhe Humorous Lieutenant.” But I doubt if this 
is accurate, and that in spite of a play-bill which has 
frequently been published as being that for the opening 
day of Killigrew’s theatre.* Pepys explicitly states, on 
May 8, 1663, that he took his wife to the “ Theatre 
Royall, being the second day of its being opened.” He 
had been at the King’s House on the 22nd of the pre- 


* The following is a copy of the play-bill in question :— 
‘“<By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians 
At the New Theatre in Drury Lane, 
This day being THuRsDay, April 8, 1663, will be acted 
A Comedy called 


THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 


The King oa 200 ... MR. WINTERSHAL. 
Demetrius... 500 sos MR. ELAR. 
Seleucus Ae os =e, MR Burr: 
Leontius aa 200 ... Major Mouun., 
Lieutenant ... ASA an  MRCLUN: 

Celia Mrs. MARSHALL. 


The play will begin at three o'clock exactly. 
Boxes; 45.3 Pit, 25. 6d. ; Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; 
Upper Gallery, 15,” 
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vious month, and they had obviously been then in their 
old theatre, for he makes no remark about the house, 
which he elaborately describes on May 8. I thus have 
little hesitation in asserting that Killigrew opened his 
theatre on Thursday, May 7, 1663. At any rate, if I 
am wrong, Downes and his followers are not right, for 
April 8, 1663, was not Thursday in Easter week, and in 
point of fact was not a Thursday at all, but a Wed- 
nesday ; which, I am afraid, stamps the play-bill I have 
quoted as a not very astute forgery. 

After the opening of the new theatre, the company 
was joined by Joseph Haynes, Griffin, Cardell Goodman, 
Lyddoll, Charleton, Sherly, Beeston. Of these, the first 
three became notable actors; of the others we know 
little or nothing, the only character of importance for 
which we find any of them cast being Jerry Blackacre 
in Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, which was played by 
Charleton. 

The older actors, strangely enough, do not seem to 
have been as partial to Shakespeare’s plays as were their 
younger competitors. Before 1665 Pepys records the 
production of only four of these—Othello, The Merry 
Wives, Henry IV., and Midsummer Nights Dream. Of 
Othello he seems to have approved, for he gives no 
criticism of the play, merely remarking (October 11, 
1660) that it was well done. On this occasion Burt 
acted the Moor, and that with such effect that a very 
pretty lady who sat beside Mr. Pepys “called out, to 
see Desdemona smothered.” When our diarist again 
saw Othello, on February 7, 1669, it was but ill acted 
in most parts. Burt was not so good as he used to be ; 
Mohun, very much to Pepys’s surprise, was not nearly 
so effective in Iago as Clun had been; while the suc- 
cessor of Hart in the character of Cassio was not a 
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success. Clun, who was esteemed so highly in Iago, 
was one of the best actors of the King’s company. 
His acting, however, did not long delight Mr. Pepys and 
his contemporaries, for on a summer night in 1664, the 
unfortunate actor, riding home to his country house at 
Kentish Town, was “robbed and most inhumanly 
killed.” He had been spending the evening in jovial 
society, and was no doubt a little elevated. Near 
‘“Tatnam Court” he was set upon by robbers, who 
wounded him in the arm, bound him, and flung him 
into the ditch. Here the poor fellow, struggling to 
release himself, bled to death; and, says Mr. Pepys, 
“the house will have a great miss of him.” Apparently 
it had, for in his famous characters, Iago and the Al- 
chemist, his successors only made the public think of 
the superiority of the dead player. The cast of Othello 
which Downes gives must be that of a production of the 
piece subsequent to Clun’s murder; for Mohun is the 
Tago, while Burt plays Othello; Hart, Cassio ; Cartwright, 
Brabantio; and Beeston, Roderigo; Desdemona and 
Emilia are represented by Mrs. Hughs and Mrs, Rutter 
respectively. 

Pepys saw Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor on December 
5, 1660, and was not at all satisfied with the acting: 
“‘ the humours of the country gentleman and the French 
doctor very well done, but the rest but very poorly, and 
Sir J. Falstaffe as bad as any.” Who played Shallow 
and Doctor Caius we do not know, but in all probability 
the representative of Falstaff was Cartwright. Again, 
on September 25, 1661, Pepys saw the play “ill done,” 
and six years after (August 15, 1667) he notes a wholesale 
condemnation : ‘‘ And so went to the King’s, and there 
saw The Merry Wives of Windsor, which did not please 
me at all, in no part of it.” 
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A Midsummer Nights Dream, which Pepys saw on 
Michaelmas Day, 1662, received very short shrift. “We 
saw Midsummer Nigh?s Dream, which I had never 
seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” We 
may guess that the play was produced for the sake of 
the show and spectacle that could be introduced into it ; 
but we have no other record of this production, and can 
form no idea as to how it was cast and played. 

Ben Jonson’s plays were much more suited to the 
public taste at this time than Shakespeare’s, and nearly 
all his best works were played by the King’s company. 
The Fox, The Silent Woman, The Alchemist, Cataline’s 
Conspiracy, Bartholomew Fair, The Devil's an Ass, Every 
Man in his Humour, Every Man out of his Humour, 
and Sejanus, are catalogued by Downes, and he selects 
characters in these plays as the most famous parts of 
some of the King’s actors. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shirley, Brome, Webster, and Glapthorne were among 
the older dramatists affected by the King’s company, 
while among the modern poets Dryden took the first 
place. 

The edict stopping the performance of plays on 
account of the Plague remained in force for about a year 
and a half. At court, theatrical performances were 
resumed on October 11, 1666, but it was nearly the end 
of November before the public theatres were allowed to 
reopen. Pepys was deeply shocked at the resumption 
of theatricals before the Plague had completely ceased ; 
and in chronicling the Thanksgiving Day for the cessa- 
tion of the Plague (November 20, 1666), notes that it 
was generally said that the thanksgiving was hurried on 
before the scourge had entirely disappeared, simply to 
allow plays to be acted, which the bishops would not 
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permit so long as there were any sufferers from the 
“sickness.” His first visit to a public playhouse was paid 
on December 7, and he was so uneasy in his mind as 
to the propriety of his conduct that he sat with his cloak 
about his face, and was in “ mighty pain,” lest he should 
be seen by anybody to be at a play. Acting of plays, 
he chronicles, had been resumed for about a fortnight. 
Betterton’s first part of importance after the reopening 
of the theatre was Richard III. in Caryl’s tragedy of 
The English Princess; or, The Death of Richard 11. 
This play was produced on March 7, 1667, and was 
considered by Mr. Pepys “a most sad, melancholy play, 
and pretty good; but nothing eminent in it, as some 
tragedys are.” ‘The day of its production was “‘ reckoned 
by all people the coldest day that ever was remembered 
in England; and, God knows! coals at a very great 
price.” But the cold did not infect the audience in the 
theatre, for the play was a great success, bringing profit 
to the company and reputation to the chief actors— 
Betterton ; Harris, who played the Duke of Richmond ; 
and Smith, who acted Sir William Stanley. We do not 
know whether Betterton had a part in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s comedy, Zhe Humorous Lovers, notable 
because of the odd conduct of the mad Duchess of 
Newcastle, who “at the end, made her respects to the 
players from her box, and did give them thanks ;” and 
we have no information that he played any character of 
importance during this year, in the autumn of which he 
had a serious illness. We first hear of his indisposition 
on October 16, 1667, when Pepys, to his great disgust, 
found Young playing Macbeth. So far as we can gather 
from Pepys, the great actor’s illness did not permit him 
to play again until the following July, on the 6th of which 
month our diarist, hearing from Harris that his favourite 
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had returned to the stage, hurried off to the Duke’s Play- 
house, and saw Henry V., and “glad to see Betterton.” 
The year 1667 was an unfortunate one for the theatre. 
Twice at least edicts of suspension were issued, one of 
which silenced both theatres. A play by the Honourable 
Edward Howard was the cause of one of these tyrannical 
edicts. It was entitled Zhe Change of Crowns, and in it 
was the part of a country gentleman, just come up to 
court, who, though the king was in the theatre, abused 
him and his courtiers for their venality, “with all the 
imaginable wit and plainness.” Lacy, the king’s pet 
actor, played this part, and the usually thick-skinned 
Charles was so infuriated at being abused to his face that 
he promptly had Lacy committed to prison, and forbade 
the company to act any more. But Mohun, who was 
highly esteemed by Charles, pleaded his comrades’ cause 
so well that the order for suspension was rescinded, and, 
apparently, Lacy was released after a very brief confine- 
ment. On his return to the theatre he unfortunately 
met the author of the play which had been the cause of 
his incarceration, and answered the Honourable Ned’s 
congratulations on his release by cursing him and his 
nonsensical play. Howard made some reply, and Lacy 
retorted that he was more a fool than a poet, to which 
Ned replied by slapping the actor’s face with his glove. 
Lacy, having a cane in his hand, brought it sharply over 
the dramatist’s head, and the bystanders all expected to 
see the Honourable Ned run the actor through the body, 
he being, as Mr. Pepys puts it, “too mean a fellow to 
fight with.” But no such violent measures were taken ; 
the dramatist did nothing but complain to the king of 
the actor’s misconduct; the theatre was closed by royal 
command ; and poor Lacy apparently had a longer spell 
of imprisonment. The gentry rejoiced much at this 
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snub to the actors, who were getting too high and 
insolent—a complaint made against them as early as 
February, 1661, when Pepys notes, “‘ Besides, I see the 
gallants do begin to be tyred with the vanity and pride of 
the theatre actors, who are indeed grown very proud and 
rich.” 

This order for silence lasted about ten days, but a 
month or two later a much more serious suspension was 
enforced, of which, however, we know nothing further 
than that Pepys records that July 20 was the first day 
on which the King’s or the Duke’s company had per- 
formed for a month or six weeks. 

In April, 1668, while Betterton was absent from the 
stage, his manager, Sir William Davenant, died. Although 
we find little mention of Davenant’s interference in the 
management of the theatre, there is no ground for doubt 
that he exercised full control over his company, and was 
the moving spirit in many of the advances which were 
made in the theatrical art. He seems to have been a 
thoroughly practical manager, with a perfect knowledge 
of stage conditions and necessities, as well as consider- 
able ability as a dramatist. His chief service to the 
stage was the introduction of scenery, but he is also 
credited with others in a poem quoted by Richard 
Flecknoe in his attack on Davenant, entitled Sir 
William D' Avenant’s Voyage to the other World, with 
his Adventure in the Poets Elizium— 


“ Now Davenant’s dead the stage will mourn, 
And all to barbarism turn ; 
Since he it was, this later age, 
Who chiefly civiliz’d the stage. 


““Great was his wit, his fancy great, 
As e’re was any poet’s yet ; 
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And more advantage none e’er made 
O’ th’ wit and fancy which he had. 


“ Not onely Dedalus’ art he knew, 
But even Prometheus’s too ; 
And living machins made of men, 
As well as dead ones, for the scene. 


“ And if the stage or theatre be 
A little world, ’twas chiefly he, 
That, Atlas-like, supported it 
By force of industry and wit. 


“ All this, and more, he did beside, 
Which having perfected, he dy’d : 
If he may properly be said 
To die, whose fame will ne’er be dead.” 


One thing that can be said in Davenant’s praise is that 
he appears to have lived in amity with the company under 
his control. Between Killigrew and his players there 
were continual quarrels, and not infrequently the Lord 
Chamberlain was obliged to intervene in their disputes. 
But Davenant and his actors needed no such interference, 
and when the manager died his whole company attended 
his funeral. That indefatigable sight-seer, Pepys, did not 
miss the chance of so interesting a spectacle as the con- 
gregation of so many notable artists, and he relates how 
he hung about to see the show. “1668, April oth. I 
up and down to the Duke of York's Playhouse, there to 
see, which I did, Sir W. Davenant’s corps carried out 
towards Westminster, there to be buried. Here were 
many coaches and six horses, and many hacknies, that 
made it look, methought, as if it were the burial of a 
poor poet.” Davenant’s body was not, I need scarcely 
say, carried out from the theatre, as Pepys might be 
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supposed to imply, but from his lodging, which imme- 
diately adjoined the Duke’s Playhouse. 

At his death his property in the theatre was vested in 
his widow, Lady Davenant, for whom her son, Dr. Charles 
Davenant, acted. This young gentleman, who was said 
by old Aubrey to inherit “ his father’s beauty and phancy,” 
was well known in later years as a lawyer and politician. 
He had, moreover, theatrical leanings, and wrote a play 
called Circe. With him were associated Betterton and 
Harris, who, no doubt, had control of the purely artistic 
side of the business. 

During this year we have no record of any new 
character played by Betterton, though we may certainly 
assume that he acted in the revival of William Habing- 
ton’s tragi-comedy of Zhe Queen of Arragon, at which 
Pepys was so surprised and delighted. It was so good 
that the diarist was astonished at it, and wondered where 
it had lain asleep all this while, that he had never heard 
of it before. But we know that about 1669 or 1670 
Betterton made a great success in the part of Sir Solomon 
Single, in Carrol’s comedy of Szr Solomon ; or, The Cau- 
tious Coxcomb, giving thereby a proof of his great versa- 
tility; for Sir Solomon is a comedy part, and quite out of 
his usual line. It is, as Genest states, a part of the class 
played by Dowton and Munden. It was in this play that 
Nokes caused the king and court to roar with laughter at 
an exhibition of bad taste that is almost incredible. The 
English court travelled down in May, 1670, to Dover, 
there to meet the king’s sister, the Duchess of Orleans. 
The players were ordered to attend the king, and one of 
the pieces chosen was this comedy, Sir Solomon. Now, 
the French court then wore exceedingly short, laced coats, 
with broad waist-belts, and Nokes, who played the foolish 
knight, Sir Arthur Addle, dressed the part in deliberate 
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burlesque of the French fashion. To make the parody 
- more pointed, the Duke of Monmouth gave Nokes his 
sword and belt, and buckled it on himself, so that, as 
Downes puts it, “ Mr. Nokes lookt more like a Drest up 
Ape than a Sir 47thur : Which upon his first Entrance 
on the Stage, put the King and Court to an excessive 
Laughter ; at which the Avexch look’d very Shaggrin, to 
see themselves Ap’d by such a Buffoon as Sir Arthur : 
Mr. Vokes kept the Duke’s Sword to his Dying 
Day.” 

It is difficult to imagine gentlemen countenancing such 
an outrage on their guests, especially gentlemen so jealous 
of their own dignity as these courtiers were. Sir Charles 
Sedley, for instance, conceiving himself abused by Kynas- 
ton, took a very summary revenge. The actor bore a 
great resemblance to the dissolute baronet, and did all in 
his] power to emphasize the likeness by dressing in the 
same style. Pepys says that the chief provocation was 
that Kynaston acted a part in Zhe Heiress, a play of 
which we know nothing, “in abuse to Sir Charles Sedley ; ” 
but another accouat states that the offence was simply 
Kynaston’s wearing a suit of laced clothes exactly similar 
to Sedley’s. At any rate, Sedley hired several bravoes, 
- who accosted Kynaston in the Park, picked a quarrel with 
him under the pretence that he was Sir Charles Sedley, 
and beat him unmercifully. The actor protested that 
they had mistaken their man, but they redoubled their 
blows because of what they affected to consider his bare- 
faced lying. As a result, the poor player was confined to 
his bed for some days, and his part in Zhe Hetress was 
read by Beeston ; regarding which Pepys has a delightful 
note—“ But it was pleasant to see Beeston come in with 
others, supposing it to be dark, and yet he is forced to 
read his part by the light of the candles: and this I ob- 
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serving to a gentleman that sat by me, he was mightily 
pleased therewith, and spread it up and down.” 

The year 1670 was more notable for a political occur- 
rence connected with the stage than for any really 
theatrical event. This was the attack made on Sir John 
Coventry, a Member of Parliament, in revenge for a jest 
made by him at the king’s expense in the House of 
Commons. It was proposed in Parliament that a tax 
should be imposed on the playhouses—a proceeding which 
was naturally violently opposed by the court party. They 
argued that the actors were the king’s servants, and a part 
of his pleasure ; whereon Coventry jestingly asked whether 
the king’s pleasure lay among the men or women that 
acted. For this thoughtless speech the king took terrible 
revenge. On the night of December 21, 1670, Coventry 
was waylaid by a party of the Guards, Sir Thomas Sandys, 
O’Bryan, and others, who, after a brave resistance, over- 
came and disarmed him, cut his nose to the bone, and 
left him. This outrage was executed by special order of 
the Duke of Monmouth, at the instigation of the king 
himself, and was bitterly resented by the House of 
Commons, who passed a bill of banishment against the 
offenders, and inserted in it a clause that the king should 
not have the power to pardon the criminals—thus de- 
priving the king of a part of his prerogative. Andrew 
Marvell, in his poem of ‘‘ Royal Resolutions,” has some 
vigorous verses on the subject— 


“ And whate’er it cost me, I’ll have a French Whore, 
As bold as Alice Pierce, and as fair as Jane Shore, 
And when I am weary of her, I’ll have more. 
Which if any bold Commoner dare to oppose, 

I'll order my Bravo’s to cut off his Nose, 
Tho’ for’t I a branch of Prerogative lose. 
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Pll wholly abandon all publick Affairs, 
And pass all my time with Buffoons and Players, 
And santer to Nelly when I should be at Prayers.” * 


And in the same collection from which the above is 
quoted, there is “A Ballad, call’d Zhe Hay-market 


ffetors,” referring to the occurrence, of which the follow- 
ing is a verse :—- 


“ Beware all ye Parliamenteers, 
How each of his Voice disposes : 
Bab May in the Commons, C. Rex in the Peers, 
Sit telling your Fates on your Noses ; 
And decide, at the mention of every Slut, 
Whose Nose shall continue, and whose shall be cut.” t+ 


The well-known “ Coventry Act” was passed in conse- 
quence of this outrage. 

According to some authorities, the popularity of Better- 
ton and his fellow-players was by this time very much 
eclipsed by the superior ability of the King’s company, and 
they therefore tried what the attraction of a new and 
gorgeous theatre {would do. The site chosen was in 
Salisbury Court,t Fleet Street, where a magnificent 
building was erected. Both in its exterior and interior 
it was much finer than any of its predecessors, and the 
prologues and epilogues spoken at the rival theatre in 
Drury Lane contained many sneering references to its 
grandeur. In one of Dryden’s prologues, spoken at the 
King’s House, he writes— 


“ So we expect the lovers, braves, and wits ; 
The gaudy house with scenes will serve for cits ;” 


* See Poems on Affairs of State, vol. i. (1703), p. 252. 

+ Ibid., vol. iii. (1704), p. 69. 

t Being built on ground which had once been the Earl of Dorset’s 
garden, it was commonly known as the theatre in Dorset Garden. 
The City gas-works, I believe, now occupy the site. 
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and in another he returns to the charge, identifying the 
citizens with the Dorset Garden Theatre, which was, of 
course, situated much nearer the city than Drury Lane. 
The lines are— 


“Our city friends so far will hardly come, 
They can take up with pleasures nearer home ; 
And see gay shows, and gaudy scenes, elsewhere ; 
For we presume they seldom come to hear.” 


Of the appearance of this playhouse we know more 
than we do of any other old theatre, both its exterior 
and interior being represented in drawings published in 
Elkanah Settle’s tragedy of Zhe Empress of Morocco, 
which was produced at the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset 
Garden in 1673. ‘The first plate shows the front eleva- 
tion of the theatre, an elegant and striking design in the 
Italian fashion. There is a colonnade running the entire 
breadth of the building, under which is a large double 
door reached by circular steps. The upper part of the 
theatre is highly ornamental, festoons of carved flowers 
decorating panels above and between the windows, a 
balustrade surmounted by statues running along the top 
of the main building, while the whole is surmounted by 
a striking tower and cupola. The back of the theatre 
was close to’\the river, and there was a landing-place for 
those who came by water. ‘The designer is said to have 
been Sir Christopher Wren. The magnificent carvings 
in the interior of the house were by Grinling Gibbons; 
and there were also portraits, on panels, no doubt, of the 
principal dramatists, as we learn from one of Dryden’s 
unfriendly addresses, where he happily makes capital for 
his friends out of their opponents’ splendour— 


“Though in their House the Poets’ Heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their Wits are here.” 
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The proscenium was a most elaborate and beautiful 
structure. All round it, round the doors of entrance, 
round the balconies above the doors, and round the 
panels which were over the balconies, ran beautiful 
carved work by Gibbons, representing fruits and flowers, 
exquisite in effect even in the rough copper-plates which 
illustrate Settle’s tragedy. At the top, the proscenium 
swept out in graceful curves from the two sides, forming 
a sort of sounding-board* over the actors’ heads. On 
this projecting portion were the Duke’s coat of arms sup- 
ported by two cherubs, gigantic figures of Comedy and 
Tragedy, and paintings of various musical instruments. 

In this magnificent building every opportunity was 
afforded for elaborate scenery and stage appointments, 
and it is recorded that Betterton invented new machines 
and otherwise developed materially the spectacular re- 
sources of the stage. He is said to have visited Paris, 
by the special command of the king, in order to observe 
how the English theatre could be improved in the matter 
of scenery and decorations. If he made such a journey 
it was most probably about this time. 

The expense of this splendid building is said to have 
been over five thousand pounds, an enormous sum in 
those days, and the money was raised by subscription, 
the subscribers or shareholders being called ‘“ Adven- 
turers.” We learn from the prologue spoken on the 
opening day that these adventurers were extremely 
anxious about the success of their new venture. ‘The 
lines referring to them are— 


* This use of the proscenium was further developed on some 
occasions. Thus we read that when the music to Congreve’s 
masque, Zhe Judgment of Paris, was played at this theatre in 1701, 
“the front of the stage was all built into a concave with deal 
boards; all which was faced with tin, to increase and throw for- 


ward the sound,” biae § 
I 
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‘But hold! I in this business may proceed too far, 
And raise a storm against our theatre, 
And then what would the wise adventurers say 
Who are in a much greater fright to-day 
Than ever poet was about his play?” 


The new theatre was opened on November 9, 1671, 
with Dryden’s comedy of Six Martin Marrall, “which 
continu’d Acting 3 Days together, with a full audience 
each Day; notwithstanding it had been Acted 30 Days 
before in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and above 4 times at 
Court.” In this Betterton had no part, and in Love in a 
Tub, which succeeded it, his part, as has already been 
mentioned, was a very poor one. His first original 
character in the new theatre was Charles, King of France, 
in Crown’s Charles VIII., a robustious tragedy, which, 
in spite of being “all new cloath’d, yet lasted but 6 Days 
together.” 

Somewhere about this time the Duke’s company were 
temporarily strengthened by the accession of the notorious 
Jo Haynes, one of the chief low comedians of the period, 
who, having offended Hart, was dismissed from the King’s 
company. Jo was a buffoon and /farceur of the first 
water, and the offence which he gave to Hart is a charac- 
teristic piece of misconduct. It is thus related in that 


very scarce little volume, Zhe Life of the late Famous 
Comedian, Jo Hayns— 


“There happened to be one night a play acted, called 
Catiline’s Conspiracy, wherein there was wanting a great 
number of senators. Now Mr. Hart being chief of the house, 
would oblige Jo to dress for one of these senators, although 
Jo’s salary, being then 50s. per week, freed him from any 
such obligation. But Mr. Hart, as I said before, being sole 
governor of the playhouse, and at a small variance with Jo, 
commands it, and the other must obey. 

“Jo being vexed at the slight Mr. Hart had put on him, 


te 
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found out this method of being revenged on him. He gets a 
Scaramouch dress, a large full ruff, makes himself whiskers 
from ear to ear, puts on his head a long Merry-Andrew’s cap, 
a short pipe in his mouth, a little three-legged stool in his 
hand ; and in this manner follows Mr. Hart on the stage, 
sets himself down behind him, and begins to smoke his pipe, 
laugh, and point at him. Which comical figure put all the 
house in an uproar, some laughing, some clapping, and some 
hollowing. Now Mr. Hart, as those who knew him can aver, 
was aman of that exactness and grandeur on the stage, that, 
let what would happen, he’d never discompose himself, or 
mind anything but what he then represented ; and had a 
scene fallen behind him, he would not at that time look 
back, to have seen what was the matter ; which Jo knowing, 
remained still smoking. The audience continued laughing, 
Mr. Hart acting, and wondering at this unusual occasion of 
their mirth ; sometimes thinking it some disturbance in the 
house, again that it might be something amiss in his dress : 
at last turning himself toward the scenes, he discovered Jo 
in the aforesaid posture; whereupon he immediately goes 
off the stage, swearing he would never set foot on it again, ' 
unless Jo was immediately turned out of doors, which was 
no sooner spoke, but put in practice.” 


Old Anthony Aston, who seems to have known Jo 
well, gives a very entertaining account of his pranks, of 
which I will quote that part which is quotable. Aston’s 
last anecdote is much too strong for modern palates, 


“YOE HAINES is more remarkable for the witty, tho’ 
wicked, Pranks he play’d, and for his Prologues and Epi- 
logues, than for Acting.—He was, at first, a Dancer.—After 
he had made his Tour of France, he narrowly escaped being 
seiz’d, and sent to the Basézle, for personating an English 
Peer, and running 3000 Livres in Debt in Pars ; but, happily 
landing at Dover, he went to London, where in Lartholomew- 
Fair, he set up a Droll-Booth, and acted a new Droll, call’d, 
The Whore of Babylon, the Devil, and the Pope. This was 
in the first Year of King Yames II. when Foe was sent for, 
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and roundly admonish’d, by Judge Pollxfen for it. Foe 
reply’d, That he did tt tn Respect to his Holiness ; for, whereas 
many tgnorant People believed the Pope to be a Beast, he 
shew'd him to be a fine, comely old Gentleman, as he was ; 
not with Seven Heads, and Ten Horns, as the Scotch Parsons 
describe him. However, this Affair spoil’d Yoe’s expiring 
Credit ; for next Morning, a Couple of Bailiffs seiz’d him in 
an Action of 20/. as the Bishop of £/y was passing by in his 
Coach.—Quoth oe to the Bailiffs,—Gentlemen, heres my 
Cousin, the Bishop of Ely, going into his House; let me but 
speak to him, and hell pay the Debt and Charges. The 
Bailiffs thought they might venture that, as they were within 
three or four Yards of him. So, up goes Foe to the Coach, 
pulling off his Hat, and got close to it. The Bishop order’d 
the Coach to stop, whilst oe (close to his Ear) said softly, 
My Lord, here are two poor Men, who have such great 
Scruples of Conscience, that, 1 fear, theyll hang themselves. 
—Very well, sazd the Bishop. So, calling to the Bailiffs, he 
said, You two Men, come to me To-morrow Morning, and 
Pil satisfy you. The Men bow’d, and went away. Foe 
(hugging himself with his fallacious Device) went also his 
Way. Inthe Morning, the Bailiffs (expecting the Debt and 
Charges) repair’d to the Bishop’s ; where being introduced, 
—Well, said the Bishop, what are your Scruples of Con- 
science ?2—Scruples / (said the Bailiffs) we have no Scruples : 
We are Bailiffs, my Lord, who, Yesterday, arrested your 
Cousin, Joe Haines, for 201. Your Lordship promised to 
satisfy us To-day, and we hope your Lordship will be as good 
as your Word.-—The Bishop, reflecting that his Honour and 
Name would be expos’d, (if he complied not) paid the Debt 
and Charges.” 


During Haines’s sojourn with Betterton and his com- 
panions he played the characters of the French Master 
in Ravenscroft’s C7ttizen turn’d Gentleman, and Plot in 
the Earl of Orrery’s comedy of Jr. Anthony. However, 
neither of these is a part of first performance, and Jo 
very soon took himself and his pranks back to the King’s 
company, who had by this time been forced to change 
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their scene of action. The cause of their removal was 
a fire, which utterly destroyed the Theatre Royal, on 
January 25, 1672. The houseless actors were glad to 
take refuge in the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
which the Duke’s company had just vacated, where they 
began to play on February 26, 1672, and where they 
remained till their new theatre in Drury Lane was ready, 
in March, 1674. 

In spite of the high opinion which Pepys and Downes 
continually express regarding Betterton, there seems 
strong reason to suppose that the King’s company con- 
tinued to be more attractive than the Duke’s, at least so 
long as Hart and Mohun were in the full glory of their 
powers. Yet this seems strange when we recall that 
Betterton, Harris, Smith, and Sandford were among the 
younger company. Itis conceivable that the conjunction 
of Hart, Mohun, and Kynaston was stronger than any 
that the others could bring forward. Betterton was no 
doubt quite as strong as any single one of his opponents, 
but Harris probably was on a lower level, in tragedy at 
least, than the chiefs of the rival company ; and, while 
we have every reason to believe that Hart and Mohun 
were bosom friends, we know that there was an amount 
of rivalry between Betterton and Harris which might very 
likely prevent their playing perfectly together. Whatever 
the cause, it seems pretty certain that the Duke’s company 
were sorely put to it to maintain a successful fight. 
They removed, as we have seen, to a gorgeous new 
theatre, which, they expected, and their opponents 
certainly seemed to fear, would give them a great 
advantage in the struggle. Then fate struck in on their 
side, burning their rivals out of their own house, and 
- sending them to a deserted old playhouse, worn and ill 
"furnished. Yet with all these disadvantages, the older 
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actors held their own, and the younger company tried 
another plan to attract the town. This was the produc- 
tion of operas. 

An opera is described by Dryden as, strictly speaking, 
‘a poetical tale, or fiction, represented by vocal and 
instrumental music, adorned with scenes, machines, and 
dancing ;” which is very much how we should describe 
an opera now. But this academical description was not 
the popular idea of an opera, which was rather founded 
on such productions as Dryden and Davenant’s Tempest. 
This Dryden describes as “‘a tragedy mixed with opera ; 
or a drama written in blank verse, adorned with scenes, 
machines, songs and dances, so that the fable of it is all 
spoken and acted by the best of the Comedians ; the 
other part of the entertainment to be performed by the 
singers and dancers.” Next to the music, the “ ma- 
chines” seem to have been esteemed the most essential 
characteristic of operas, for, as Genest points out, 
Downes considers machinery so essential to an opera, 
that he calls the Lancashire Witches a kind of opera, 
because there were machines for the witches. Macbeth, 
too, was described by the old prompter as “in the 
nature of an opera,” although there was probably little 
more music and dancing in it than in “revivals” of 
Macbeth with Locke’s music, such as all of us have 
seen within a very few years. The chief of these exotic 
entertainments were Shadwell’s perversion of Zhe Zem- 
est, in which the principal effect of the ‘‘ machines” 
was the flying away of a table laid with fruits and sweet- 
meats just as Trinculo and his companions were going 
to dinner; the same writer’s Psyche, which cost over 
eight hundred pounds to mount; and Dr. Charles 
Davenant’s Circe, the music to which was composed by 
Banister. In the last mentioned the dramatic part was 
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in good hands, Orestes being played by Betterton; 
Pylades, by Williams; Ithacus, by Smith; Thoas, by 
Harris ; Iphigenia, by Mrs. Betterton. 

Before the production of Zhe Zempest, one of Aphra 
Behn’s plays, Zhe Forced Marriage, was played, and was 
tolerably successful. It is interesting to us solely from 
the fact that Otway made his first, and last, appearance on 
the stage in it. His fate as an actoris so quaintly related 
by Downes that it would be unfeeling to tell the incident 
in any but the prompter’s very words. “Note,” he 
begins, “In this play, Mr. Otway the poet having an 
inclination to turn actor; Mrs. Behn gave him the King 
in this play, for a probation part, but he being not us’d 
to the stage ; the full house put him to such a sweat and 
tremendous Agony, being dash’t, spoilt him for an actor.” 
About the same time another poet met with a similar 
mischance. This was poor Nat Lee, who, says Downes, 
‘had the same fate in acting Duncan in Macbeth, ruin’d 
him for an actor too.” This failure of Lee’s is curious, 
because he was so admirable an elocutionist that, as 
Cibber records, Mohun, while Lee was reading a play 
one day at rehearsal, threw down his part in despair, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Unless I were able to play it as well as you 
read it, to what purpose should I undertake it?” 

As actors, Otway and Lee were thus no advantage to 
the Duke’s company, which began to need recruits. 
Death had carried off Price, Lovel, Lilliston, Robert 
Nokes, Mosely, and others; while Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
Davies, and Mrs. Jennings, in the words of Downes, ‘“ by 
force of Love were Erept the Stage.” In place of these 
came Anthony Leigh, the most famous of the actors who 
bore that surname; Gillow, Jevon, and Williams ; Mrs. 
Barry—the great Mrs. Barry—Mrs. Currer, Mrs, Butler, 
and others of less importance. No doubt the acquisition 
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of such admirable artists as Leigh and Mrs. Barry did 
much to support the reputation of the younger company, 
who within the next few years caught up and even passed 
their powerful rivals. To this result the excellence of 
many of the new plays which they produced must have 
contributed powerfully. Between 1676 and 1682. they 
played new pieces by Dryden, Etheredge, Otway, Lee, 
and Aphra Behn, many of which were among the different 
authors’ masterpieces. Otway, who had just failed to aid 
the company in one capacity, supported it brilliantly in 
another. After an ineffectual attempt at soldiering, which 
followed his failure as an actor, Otway found his real 
vocation in writing for the stage. His comedies were 
conspicuously licentious even in such an age of license, 
but in pathetic tragedy he was undoubtedly a master. 
To Betterton his plays afforded a brilliant series of original 
characters, and we have pleasing proof that the great 
actor was grateful to the author who had given him so 
many opportunities of distinction. In A Satyr upon the 
Poets, being a Translation out of the 7th Satyr of Juvenal, 
there are the following lines :— 


“There was a time when Otway charm’d the Stage, 
Otway, the hope, the Sorrow of our age ; 
When the full pit with pleas’d attention hung, 
Wrapt with each accent from Caszalio’s Tongue. 
With what a laughter was his Soldier read ! 
How mourn’d they when his /affier struck, and bled ! 
Yet this best poet, tho’ with so much ease, 
He never drew his pen but sure to please ; 
Tho’ lightning were less lively than his wit, 
And thunder-claps less loud than those o’ th’ pit ; 
He had of’s many wants much earlier dy’d, 
Had not kind Banker Betterton supply d, 
And took for pawn the embryo of a play, 
Till he could pay himself the next third day.’ 
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The first character which Otway’s plays afforded 
Betterton was not a good one, for the poet’s Alcibiades 
is a very poor production ; but in Don Carlos, Prince of 
Spain, the actor had a powerful and effective part as 
King Philip IL,” and being well supported by Harris 
as Don John of Austria, Smith as the Prince of Spain, 
and Mrs. Mary Lee as the Queen, he won for the piece 
a striking success. It was played for ten days in succes- 
sion, and brought more money than any preceding 
tragedy by a modern writer. Booth long afterwards 
related how Betterton informed him that Don Carlos was 
more applauded and drew better houses for many years 
than either Zhe Orphan or Venice Preserved; and in 
Rochester’s Session of the Poets the popularity of this play 
is coarsely alluded to— 


“Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear zany, 
And swears, for Heroicks, he writes best of any. 
Don Carlos his pockets so amply had filled, 
That his mange was quite curd, and his lice were all killed.” 


Titus and Berenice was the next of Otway’s plays; but 
Betterton did not increase his reputation much by this 
poor part of Titus. Next came a diverting but indecent 
comedy, /riendship in Fashion, which was very success- 
ful, and in which Betterton acted Goodvile, a married 
rake, on whom his wife takes revenge in kind. In this 
comedy occurs the character Malagene, which afforded 
Steele so apt a reference in the course of his quarrel with 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Lord Chamberlain who 
deprived him of his license. He refers to the duke’s 
threat to ruin him, “which,” he adds, ‘“‘is in a man of 
his circumstances against one in mine, as great as the 
humour of Malagene in the comedy, who values himself 
on his activity in tripping up cripples.” 7zendship in 
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Fashion was followed by the famous tragedy of Zhe 
Orphan, and by Otway’s strange version, or rather 
perversion, of Romeo and Juliet, called Caius Marius, 
both of which were produced in 1680, On the merits 
and reputation of Zhe Orphan it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. Dr. Johnson said of it that it was one of the 
few pieces that had kept the stage, and continued to 
please through all the vicissitudes of dramatic fashion ; 
and we may add to this that it remained a stock play 
until tragedy went out of fashion. The hero, Castalio, 
was played by Betterton; Chamont, by Smith ; Polydore, 
by Joseph Williams ; and Monimia, by Mrs, Barry. All 
got great glory from the play, but Mrs. Barry in an 
especial degree. Downes says, ‘‘This and Belvidera in 
Venice Preserved . . . together with Isabella in the Fazal 
Marriage; these three parts gained her the name of 
Famous Mrs. Barry, both at Court and City; for when 
ever she acted any of those three parts, she forc’d tears 
from the eyes of her Auditory, especially those who 
have any sense of pity for the Distress’t’””—which is, 
after all, comparatively mild commendation. 

Caius Marius did not afford much chance for Betterton 
to distinguish himself, but in Beaugard in The Soldier's 
Fortune he had a capital comedy part, and in Jaffier in 
Venice Preserved one of the most effective tragic parts 
ever written. In the former play Betterton was sup- 
ported by Nokes as Sir David Dunce, Leigh as Sir Jolly 
Jumble, Smith as Courtine, and Mrs. Barry as Lady 
Dunce; while in the latter Smith played Pierre, Wilt- 
shire, Renault ; and Mrs. Barry, Belvidera. 

Lee’s contributions to the Duke’s House were Cesar 
Borgia and Lucius Junius Brutus, in which Betterton 
played the title-parts ; Z/eodosius, in which Varanes, the 
Persian Prince, was Betterton’s character; and Gdipus, 
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which was written in conjunction with Dryden, and was 
admirably acted, especially by Betterton and his wife, 
who played Q£dipus and Jocasta. Dryden, most of 
whose plays were given to the other company, contri- 
buted his alteration of Zvotlus and Cressida, and his 
famous comedy of Zhe Spanish Friar, to the Duke’s 
company. bBetterton played Troilus, and spoke the 
prologue of the play in the character of the Ghost of 
Shakespeare. In Zhe Spanish Friar he played the 
principal serious part, Torrismond; in connection with 
which it is curious to recollect that in his later years he 
played the principal comedy character in the play, the 
Spanish Friar himself, of which Leigh was the original 
representative. 

Among the important parts played by Betterton 
between 1676 and 1682, I may mention the delightful 
comedy character of Dorimant in Etheredge’s Man of 
the Mode, Antony in Sedley’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
Belville in Mrs. Behn’s Rover, Timon in Shadwell’s 
alteration of Zimon of Athens, and King Lear in Nahum 
Tate’s foolish perversion of Shakespeare’s play. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THOMAS BETTERTON (1682-1695). 


Numerous allusions by contemporary writers show 
clearly that before 1680 the stage had fallen into con- 
siderable disrepute. To this several causes had contri- 
buted. The condition of the country made it almost 
impossible that the theatre could be anything more than 
a resort of the thoughtless and dissipated. The disgrace- 
ful life of the king, who was shameless in his neglect of 
duty and in his indulgence of vice, kept the realm in 
a continual state of turbulence. The horrors of the 
Popish Plot were in full blast, and king and Parliament 
were at hopeless odds. No wonder, then, that thought- 
ful men had little inclination for the theatre, or that the 
class who sought amusement were debased and brutai in 
their tastes, and frivolous in their desires. 

The sort of amusement which was most popular was, 
as might be expected, such as appealed to the eye rather 
than to themind. Rope-walking, dancing, puppet-shows, 
were followed to the exclusion of plays, and such plays 
as were popular were mostly operas or farces, “full of 
inexplicable dumb shows and noise.” Dryden, in his 
prologue to Tate’s tragedy of Zhe Loyal General, writes, 
in his usual outspoken style— 
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“ The plays that take on our corrupted stage, 
Methinks, resemble the distracted age ; 
Noise, madness, all unreasonable things, 
That strike at sense, as rebels do at kings. 


They talk of fevers that infect the brains ; 

But nonsense is the new disease that reigns. 
Weak stomachs, with a long disease oppressed, 
Cannot the cordials of strong wit digest ; 
Therefore thin nourishment of farce ye choose, 
Decoctions of a barley-water muse.” 


Of the two theatres, the King’s House seems to have 
been the weaker. Being led by actors of the older 
generation, it naturally suffered more from the lapse of 
time than its younger rival. Its great leaders, Hart and 
Mohun, were now men well up in years, and seem to 
have been to some extent incapacitated for work by their 
age and infirmities before 1680 ; for they must have been 
the actors referred to in the following lines in the 
prologue to Crowne’s Ambitious Statesman, which was 
produced by the older company in 1679 :— 


“ The Times Neglect, and Maladies have thrown ( 
The two great Pillars of our Play-house down.” 


The King’s actors seem, too, to have been divided 
against themselves. Curll, in his (story of the English 
Stage, expressly mentions the feuds and animosities of 
the King’s company; and Cibber also refers to them, 
giving as their cause the intractability of Goodman, Clark, 
and the younger actors, who were eager to seize the parts 
for which they, no doubt, considered their seniors unfit. 
One company was thus in a condition of hopeless dis- 
organization ; and although the internal affairs of the 
Duke’s company appear to have been in a better state, 
they too felt the effect of the unsettled times in very much 
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diminished audiences. Under these circumstances, it 
was natural that steps should be taken to amalgamate the 
two competing houses. What form the negotiations took 
at first is not known, but we can guess, from after-events, 
that the Duke’s company, powerful, well conducted, and 
comparatively prosperous, took the initiative, with the 
idea of absorbing a troublesome though weaker rival. 
The King’s players appear to have realized that absorption 
in the Duke’s company was by no means'a desirable fate 
for them, and to have resisted it accordingly. But their 
opposition was made useless and their cause was betrayed 
by an agreement between Dr. Charles Davenant, Better- 
ton, and Smith, as representatives of the Duke’s company, 
and their own leaders, Hart and Kynaston. ‘This 
extraordinary document, which is given by Gildon, in his 
Life of Betterton, appears to us, ignorant as we are of the 
precise circumstances, rather unfair and high-handed. 
By it Hart and Kynaston, in consideration of a payment 
of five shillings for every acting day, covenant to cease 
playing for the King’s company. They also assign to 
Davenant, Betterton, and Smith all their interest in 
plays, books, clothes, and scenes in the King’s Playhouse, 
and they undertake to do all in their power to bring about 
a union between the two companies. 

Some of the points of this agreement are not very clear. 
For instance, it seems curious that Hart and Kynaston 
should be able to refrain from playing with their own 
company. It would naturally be supposed that, so long 
as they were sharers and members, they would be obliged 
to play such characters as were allotted to them. Then, 
again, it is difficult to see what value Hart’s and Kynaston’s 
shares in the plays, books, clothes, and scenes of the 
King’s Theatre can have had to members of another 
company ; except, perhaps, as a means of embarrassing 
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the deserted comedians. But, with all limitations, it is 
obvious that the agreement must have been fatal to the 
very existence of the older company, and, accordingly, 
the union of 1682 was consummated. Downes makes 
no allusion whatever to any trouble in the negotiation, 
and simply chronicles that the patentees united their 
patents. Cibber, who alludes to the dissensions, yet 
attributes the union to the influence of the king himself, 
who saw the failing audiences of both houses. 

At the union the Duke’s company removed from 
Dorset Garden to the smaller but better situated Theatre 
Royal; and Dorset Garden was afterwards only occasion- 
ally used, when specially elaborate productions demanded 
a huge stage. The amalgamated companies began opera- 
tions on November 16, 1682, the prologue on opening 
the season being written by Dryden, and evidently 
spoken by one of the former Duke’s company. After 
comparing the removal that had taken place to the 
emigrations to the American plantations, the poet alludes 
to the dissensions in the King’s company which had led 
to the union— 


“ The factious natives never could agree ; 
But aiming, as they called it, to be free, 
Those play-house Whigs set up for property. 


“ Some say, they no obedience paid of late ; 
But would new fears and jealousies create, ; 
Till topsy-turvy they had turned the state. 


‘*‘ Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 
Might guess ’twould end in downright knocks and quelling ; 
For seldom comes there better of rebelling.” 


He next exults in the successful result of the Duke’s 
players’ tactics, and promises good entertainment— 
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“ But since the victory with us remains, 
You shall be called to twelve in all our gains, ; 
If you'll not think us saucy for our pains. 


“* Old men shall have good old plays to delight them : 
And you, fair ladies and gallants, that slight them, 
We'll treat with good new plays, if our new wits can write 
them.” 


Three great actors left the stage about the time of the 
union—Hart, Mohun, and Harris. Regarding the first 
of these, Downes writes, “Upon this Union, Mr. Hart 
being the Heart of the Company under Mr. Kiliigrew’s 
Patent never Acted more, by reason of his Malady ; 
being Afflicted with the Stone and Gravel, of which he 
Dy’d some time after.” Mohun’s name occurs very 
seldom after the union, though he probably acted for 
some little time ; as Downes refers to him as being still 
a member of the company. Harris is not mentioned by 
Downes in connection with the union, and his name 
cannot be traced in any cast later than 1681, so that in 
all probability he died, or had retired, about 1682. 

All these events materially improved Betterton’s posi- 
tion on the stage. The retirement of his great rivals 
gave him the unquestioned lead of the company, and the 
first choice of characters in every play. With the union 
of the two companies came necessarily the abolition of 
all regulations as to the division of plays; and Betterton 
had now the opportunity of playing the great characters 
which had before belonged to Hart and Mohun. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that for a considerable period 
much attention was bestowed upon the revival of famous 
old plays. To this the genus irritabile vatum naturally 
objected, and George Powell, in the. preface to his 
Treacherous Brothers (1690), complains that “upon the 
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uniting of the two theatres, the reviveing of the old 
stock of plays so ingrost the study of the house, that the 
Poets lay dormant ; and a new play cou'd hardly get 
admittance, amongst the most precious pieces of antiquity 
that then waited to walk the stage.” Betterton, in 
fact, having such parts as Othello, Brutus, and Hotspur 
thrown open to him, did not care to waste his time 
and his energy on Powell’s Menaphon, or Ithocles, or 
Orgillus. Downes gives a list of the old plays which 
had been the property of Killigrew’s company, and which 
were now revived, with Betterton, no doubt, in the chief 
characters. They were Ofhello; Brome’s Jovial Crew ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady ; John Fletcher's 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife (in which Betterton 
acted Michael Perez), Beggar's Bush, Rollo, Humorous 
Lieutenant, and Double Marriage; Wycherley’s Plain 
Dealer ; Dryden’s Lvening’s Love; and Ben Jonson’s 
Lartholomew Fair. 

To this list must be added Julius Cesar, in which 
Hart’s character of Brutus became the property of 
Betterton. How he played this character we are told 
by Cibber. 


“ A farther Excellence in Be¢terton was, that he could vary 
his Spirit to the different Characters he acted. Those wild 
impatient Starts, that fierce and flashing Fire, which he 
threw into Hotspur, never came from the unruffled Temper 
of his Brutus (for I have more than once seen a Lrudus as 
warm as Hotsfur) when the Betterton Brutus was provok’d 
in his Dispute with Casszus, his Spirit flew only to his Eye ; 
his steady Look alone supply’d that Terror which he dis- 
dain’d an Intemperance in his Voice should rise to. Thus, 
with a settled Dignity of Contempt, like an unheeding Rock 
he repelled upon himself the Foam of Cassius. Perhaps 
the very Words of Shakesfear will better let you into my 
Meaning : 
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Must I give way and room to your rash Choler ? 

Shall I be frighted when a Madman stares ? 
And a little after, 

There ts no Terror, Cassius, in your Looks ! &c. 
Not but in some part of this Scene, where he reproaches 
Casséus, his Temper is not under this Suppression, but opens 
into that Warmth which becomes a man of virtue; yet this 
is that Hasty Spark of Anger which Brutus himself en- 
deavours to excuse.” 


Our quaint old friend, Anthony Aston, has one of his 
characteristic references to this performance. He is 
praising the naturalness and untutored force of Ver- 
bruggen, when playing Cassius to Betterton’s Brutus. 
“Then,” he exclaims, “you might behold the grand 
Contest, v7z. whether Nature or Art excell’d— Verbruggen 
wild and untaught, or Be¢terton in the Trammels of 
Instruction.” 

Of his Othello, another character which Hart had 
played, we have a beautiful picture in the Zatler, where 
Steele, with exquisite art, paints such an Othello as seems 
almost beyond imagination perfect— 


“T have hardly a notion that any performer of antiquity 
could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in any of the occa- 
sions in which he has appeared on our stage. The wonderful 
agony which he appeared in, when he examined the circum- 
stance of the handkerchief in Ozhel/o ; the mixture of love 
that intruded upon his mind upon the innocent answers 
Desdemona makes, betrayed in his gesture such a variety 
and vicissitude of passions, as would admonish a man to be 
afraid of his own heart, and perfectly convince him, that it is 
to stab it, to admit that worst of daggers, jealousy. Whoever 
reads in his closet this admirable scene, will find that he 
cannot, except he has as warm an imagination as Shakspeare 
himself, find any but dry, incoherent, and broken sentences ; 
but a reader that has seen Betterton act it, observes there 
could not be a word added ; that longer speech had been 
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unnatural, nay impossible, in O¢hed/o’s circumstances. The 
charming passage in the same tragedy, where he tells the 
manner of winning the affection of his mistress, was urged 
with so moving and graceful an energy, that while I walked 
in the cloisters, I thought of him with the same concern as 
if I waited for the remains of a person who had in real life 
done all that I had seen him represent.” 


About this time, too, Betterton seems to have played 
his own productions pretty often, as we learn from the 
opening lines of A Satyr on the Modern Translators. 
By Mr. P—r, which run— 

** Since the united cunning of the Stage 

Has balk’d the hireling Drudges of the Age: 


Since Betterton of late so thrifty’s grown, 
Revives old Plays, or wisely acts his own. 


Those who with nine months’ toil had spoil’d a Play, 
In hope of eating at a full Third day 


Have left Stage-practice.” 

Of these plays of Betterton’s it is not necessary to say 
much. Downes mentions three of them as having been 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields about 1670—TZhe 
Woman made a Justice, and The Amorous Widow, 
comedies, and Zhe Unjust Judge, a tragedy. The 
Amorous Widow is founded on Molitre’s George Dandin ; 
and Zhe Unjust Judge is simply a version of Webster’s 
Appius and Virginia, a story made familiar to us by 
Sheridan Knowles’s well-known drama. Zhe Woman 
made a Justice has not been printed, so that we do not 
know who played the various parts, but we know that, 
in Zhe Amorous Widow, Betterton acted Lovemore, and, 
in Zhe Unjust Judge, Virginius. He also turned Fletcher’s 
Prophetess into an opera, and arranged the two parts of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV. for the stage. His adaptations 
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are skilful and workmanlike, showing great judgment 
and thorough knowledge of stage requirements, but the 
original passages contained in them have no particular 
merit. All his pieces were very successful. 

The debased public taste and the unsettled condition 
of political affairs, to which I have already made refer- 
ence, together contributed to the further lowering of the 
stage by making it a political battleground. In 4 
Lenten Prologue refusd by the Players (1682), the case 
is stated with much plainness— 


“Our Prologue-wit grows flat : the Nap’s worn off ; 
And howsoe’er we turn and trim the Stuff, 
The Gloss is gone, that look’d at first so gaudy ; 
*Tis now no jest to hear young girls talk b—y. 
But Plots and Parties give new matter birth ; 
And State-distractions serve you here for mirth! 
At England’s cost poets now purchase fame 
While factious heats destroy us, without shame 
These wanton Nero’s fiddle to the flame. 
The Stage, like old Rump Pulpits, is become 
The Scene of News, a furious Party’s Drum. 
Here Poets beat their brains for Voluntiers, 
And take fast hold of Asses by their ears.” 


Of these political plays the most notable was Zhe 
Duke of Guise, by Dryden and Lee, which was acted 
on December 4, 1682, and to the stage arrangements 
of which I alluded in my second chapter. In this 
Betterton played the Duke, Smith played Grillon, and 
Mrs. Barry was the heroine, Marmoutier. This was one 
of the most political of Dryden’s productions. The 
history of the Duke of Guise had very obvious resem- 
blance to that of the Duke of Monmouth, and though 
Dryden afterwards denied that this was the intention of 
the authors, the Whig faction made every effort to con- 
demn the piece. In this they were unsuccessful. Crowne’s 
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City Politics (1683) was another political play, attacking, 
as may be gathered from the title, the City and the 
Whigs. Even Ravenscroft’s comedy of Dame Dobson; 
or, The Cunning Woman (1683 or 1684), which is non- 
political, had a furious anti-Whig epilogue, while Roches- 
ter’s adaptation of Fletcher’s Valentinian (probably 1684) 
carried the doctrine of non-resistance to the court to an 
absurd pitch, This tragedy, which Rochester did not 
live to complete, was a great success, partly because it 
was well acted, and partly by reason of the interest made 
for it by the author's friends. To quote Downes, the 
play was “ Crown’d with great Gain of Reputation; and 
Profit to the Acfors.” Betterton played A‘cius; Good- 
man, Valentinian; Kynaston, Maximus; Griffin, Pon- 
tius ; and Mrs. Barry, Lucina. 

The popularity of these political plays was injurious 
alike to dramatic art and to its exponents, and furnished 
another reason why, for some years after 1682, Betterton 
played few characters in new plays, and none which were 
really of the first importance. 

The death of Charles II., on February 6, 1685, ‘de- 
prived the theatre of its greatest supporter. The event 
was duly lamented on the stage in an elaborate pro- 
duction entitled Albion and Albanius,* which Dryden 
originally wrote as a satire on the Whigs and Republicans, 
and a panegyric of Charles and James. While it was 
in preparation Charles died, and Dryden introduced into 
his last scene the apotheosis of the king. ‘This piece 
of loyalty run mad is of great interest from the stage 
historian’s point of view, for Dryden has given with 
much minuteness a description of the machinery and 
decorations invented by Betterton for the occasion. 


* Albion is intended to represent Charles II.; Albanius his 
brother James. 
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‘The Descriptions of the Scenes, and other Decorations 
of the Stage,” says Dryden in his preface, ‘I had from 
Mr. Betzerton, who has spar’d neither for Industry nor 
Cost, to make this Entertainment perfect, nor for Inven- 
tion of the Ornaments to beautifie it.” These elaborate 
stage decorations have been referred to in a previous 
chapter; meanwhile it is interesting to gather from 
Dryden’s words that Betterton was stage-manager of the 
theatre, having apparently even the control of the money 
expended on the mounting of the piece. In spite of its 
loyal sentiments, its violent abuse of the Whigs, and its 
elaborate decorations, the opera resulted in great loss to 
the treasury. This arose from several causes. First, 
there was the opposition of political opponents to reckon 
with. Then there was a musical opposition, probably 
quite as bitter as the political. The composer who acted 
as Dryden’s collaborator was Louis Grabut or Grebus, 
the master of the king’s music; and all the followers of 
Purcell and English music were up in arms against 
him.” * Fate, too, warred against the unfortunate piece, 
for the intelligence of the Duke of Monmouth’s landing 
in the west seems to have reached London on the day 
of the play’s production, and in the general consternation 
Albion and Albanius came to grief, Albanius himself 
being, no doubt, too anxious about the stability of his 
throne to think about his theatrical eulogy. In stating 
that the opera was produced on the day when the news 
of Monmouth’s landing was received, I follow Downes, 
our only first-hand authority on the point, who says, 


* Pepys has several allusions to this composer. On February 20, 
1667, he notes that ‘‘the King’s Viallin, Bannister, is mad that the 
King hath a Frenchman come to be chief of some part of the King’s 
musique :” and on October 1 of the same year he criticizes the 
music of the Frenchman with refreshing vigour. 
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“This [opera] being perform’d on a very Unlucky Day, 
being the Day the Duke of Monmouth landed in the 
West: The Nation being in a great consternation, it 
was perform’d but Six times, which not Answering half 
THE Charge they were at, Involv’d the Company very 
much in debt.” 

Regarding Betterton and his decorations, the music, and 
the failure of piece, some very good verses were written, 
three of which I quote. I do not know where they were 
published, having found them in a curious volume of 
dramatic cuttings in the Guildhall Library. 

“ach actor on the stage his luck bewailing, 

Finds that his loss is infallibly true ; 


Smith, Nokes, and Leigh, in a fever with railing, 
Curse poet, painter, and Monsieur Grabu. 


“ Betterton, Betterton, thy decorations, 
And the machines, were well written, we knew ; 
But all the words were such stuff, we want patience, 
And little better is Monsieur Grabu. 


“Damme, says Underhill, I’m out of two hundred 

Hoping that rainbows and peacocks would do ; 

Who thought infallible Tom could have blundered ? 

A plague upon him and Monsieur Grabu !” 
“Tnfallible Tom” is, of course, Betterton; and the re- 
ference to rainbows and peacocks will be understood 
by those who remember the descriptions of the scenery 
and effects of the piece given in my second»chapter. 

In 1687, Bellamira ; or, The Mistress, the best of Sir 
Charles Sedley’s plays, was produced ; while two of Aphra 
Behn’s pieces saw the light about the same time. These 
were Zhe Lucky Chance ; or, An Alderman’s Bargain, a 
comedy, in which Betterton played Gayman, who profits 
by his bargain with the Alderman ; and the farce of Zhe 
Emperor of the Moon. In the former, Mrs, Behn reaches 
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her high-water mark of indecency ; and in the second 
she has written one of the best pantomimic farces ever 
seen, the characters of Harlequin and Scaramouch, 
played by Jevon and Leigh, being models of their class. 
Shadwell’s Sguive of Alsatia, an excellent comedy, 
largely founded on the Adelphi of Terence, was one of 
the great successes of the period. Being, says Downes, 
“‘often Honour’d with the presence of Chancellour 
Jefferies, and other great Persons,” it ran for thirteen 
days. For his third day the author received one hundred 
and thirty pounds, the largest receipt ever taken in the 
theatre at single prices. This does not sound a very 
formidable sum to us now, but, at 45., 25. 6d., 15. 62., 
and 1s. admission, it means a huge audience. In the 
dedication Shadwell says, ‘‘I had the great honour to 
find so many friends, that the house was never so full 
since it was built, as upon the third day of this Play, and 
vast numbers went away, that could not be admitted.” 
Somewhere about this point the Revolution comes in, 
and the Whig dramatists of course came to the top. 
Their ranks were recruited by such time-serving poets as 
Dryden and Crowne, who had preached the most high- 
flying ‘Tory doctrines while Charles and James were on 
the throne, but changed their tune to Whiggery when 
Whigs were uppermost. Crowne, whose City Politics 
(1683) was written to abuse the City and the Whigs, 
writes The English Friar (1689) to expose the Romish 
priests ; Dryden, the author of the fulsome Aljion and 
Albanius (1685), in which Charles and James are 
bespattered with nauseous praise, writes in his Dom 
Sebastian, King of Portugal (1690), such lines as— 
“Alvarez. Were Kings e’er known in this degenerate Age, 


So passionately fond of noble acts 
Where Interest shar’d not more than half with honour ? 
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Sebastian. Base groveling soul, who know’st not Honour’s 
worth, 
But weigh’st it out in mercenary scales ; 
The secret pleasure of a generous act, 
Is the great mind’s great bribe. 
Alvarez. Showme that King, and I’ll believe the Phcenix.” 


In the preface to this democratic tragedy Dryden pays 
Betterton the greatest compliment ever paid to player by 
a poet of such eminence. He tells how he allowed the 
actor to cut twelve hundred lines out of his play, and 
was pleased with his skill in doing so. He writes, 
“About twelve hundred lines have been cut off from 
this Tragedy, since it was first deliver'd to the Actors, 
They were indeed so judiciously lopt by Mr. Betterton, 
to whose care and excellent action I am equally obliged, 
that the connexion of the story was not lost.” Better- 
ton’s ‘excellent action” was displayed in the character 
of Don Alonzo, a noble Portuguese, who being injured, 
as he supposes, by Don Sebastian, turns Renegade, and 
assumes the name of Dorax. 

As a make-weight to Dryden’s and Crowne’s apostasy, 
Elkanah Settle shifted round the other way. He was at 
first the poet of the Whigs, but prostituted his powers so 
shamefully as to write a poem on the coronation of 
James II., and even went so far as to perpetrate a 
panegyric on Judge Jefferies. Poor Elkanah did not 
profit by his tergiversation, for the Revolution came 
before he had got his reward. In his dedication to 
Distressed Innocence (1691) he complains of his hard lot. 
“T grew weary,” he writes, ‘‘of my little talent in dra- 
matics, and forsooth must be rambling into politics ; 
and much I have got by it, for, I thank ’em, they have 


undone me.” 
About this time were produced also Aphra Behn’s 
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tragi-comedy of Widow Ranter ; or, The History of Bacon 
in Virginia, in which Mrs. Currer played the Widow, a 
masculine female, who dresses as a man, fights, drinks, 
smokes, and swears, in quite roystering fashion ; Dryden’s 
comedy of Amphitryon, in which Betterton acted Jupiter ; 
and the opera of Zhe Prophetess, altered from Fletcher 
by Betterton. In this opera, and in that of King Arthur, 
by Dryden (1691), the music was composed by ‘Famous 
Mr. Henry Purcel,” as Downes puts it, and,the dances 
were arranged by Joseph Priest, the decorations being 
no doubt under the care of Betterton himself. Downes 
seems to have considered that both pieces got the actors 
reputation and the managers gain; but Cibber took a 
different view of the case. He says that though the 
apparent success of these expensive luxuries was very 
great, yet their cost was so extravagant that, in spite of 
the large receipts they brought, they resulted in loss 
rather than profit. 

After the union the actors do not appear to have 
found their condition bettered. Cibber, speaking, of 
course, of what he had been told, not of what he had 
seen, says that the patentees imposed hard terms on their 
actors, knowing that there was no other theatre to which 
they could betake themselves. The profits of the house 
were divided into twenty shares, ten of which the pro- 
prietors took, the remainder being shared among the 
actors in their several proportions. Nor were monetary 
arrangements the only hardships under which the players 
groaned, The Adventurers, whether original shareholders 
of Dorset Garden Theatre, or, as Cibber states, ‘‘ money- 
making persons” to whom the patentees had sold por- 
tions of their shares, seem to have had power of control 
over the theatrical as well as the business management, 
and to have interfered materially in stage affairs, resenting 
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every expense as tending to reduce their dividends. 
Actors were badly paid, plays were cheaply put on the 
stage ; in fact, the theatre was starved. No wonder, then, 
that, when Cibber joined the Theatre Royal in 1690, the 
actors were in a state of simmering discontent, which, 
five years later, broke into open revolt. 

About 1692 the theatre was weakened by the death of 
James Nokes, Mountfort, and Anthony Leigh. So far 
as we know, the first and last of these actors died in the 
ordinary course of nature, but poor Will Mountfort re- 
ceived his death from a scoundrel’s sword, though 
whether he was assassinated or killed in fair fight is a 
disputed point. His slayer was one Captain Richard 
Hill, a dissipated fellow who proposed to marry beautiful 
Anne Bracegirdle. His addresses being rejected, Hill 
swore to be revenged on Mountfort, whom he considered 
to be Mrs. Bracegirdle’s favoured lover, and the principal 
hindrance to his suit. Aided by that most disreputable 
of noblemen, Lord Mohun, he tried to carry off the lady 
by force. Foiled in this attempt, Mohun and Hill lay in 
wait for Mountfort, and, whether in fair fight or by a 
cowardly blow, killed him. Hill fled from England, but 
Mohun took his trial for murder before his peers, and 
was acquitted by a majority of voices, a considerable 
number of noblemen, however, giving a verdict of guilty 
against him. As it was never hinted that Mohun was 
more than an accessory in the deed, the fact that fourteen 
of his peers voted for finding him guilty of assassinating 
Mountfort shows that, to them at least, Hill’s action was 
murder. 

The death of Nokes and Leigh did not make any 
vacancies in the casts of plays which Betterton could 
supply ; but Mountfort’s decease furnished him with the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in one of the late 
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actor’s best parts. This was Alexander the Great in Lee’s 
Rival Queens. Cibber gives so admirable an account 
of Betterton’s excellence in this part that it would be 
unpardonable to omit to quote it. 


“When this favourite Play I am speaking of, from its 
being too frequently acted, was worn out, and came to be 
deserted by the Town, upon the sudden Death of Mon/fort, 
who had play’d Alexander with Success for several Years, 
the Part was given to Betterton, which, under this great 
Disadvantage of the Satiety it had given, he immediately 
reviv’d with so new a Lustre that for three Days together it 
fill?d the House ; and had his then declining Strength been 
equal to the Fatigue the Action gave him, it probably might 
have doubled its Success ; an uncommon Instance of the 
Power and intrinsick Merit of an Actor. This I mention 
not only to prove what irresistible Pleasure may arise from 
a judicious Elocution, with scarce Sense to assist it ; but to 
shew you too, that tho’ Betterton never wanted Fire and 
Force when his Character demanded it ; yet, where it was 
not demanded, he never prostituted his Power to the low 
Ambition of a false Applause. And further, that when, from 
a too advanced Age, he resigned that toilsome Part of 
Alexander, the Play for many Years after never was able 
to impose upon the Publick; and I look upon his so par- 
ticularly supporting the false Fire and Extravagancies of 
that Character to be a more surprizing Proof of his Skill 
than his being eminent in those of Shakespear ; because 
there, Truth and Nature coming to his Assistance, he had 
not the same Difficulties to combat, and consequently we 
must be less amaz’d at his Success where we are more able 
to account for it.” 


And on another page Cibber, quoting some bombastic 
lines from this play, adds, “ When these flowing numbers 
came from the mouth of a Betterton the multitude no 
more desired sense to them than our Musical Con- 
notsseurs think it essential in the celebrate Airs of an 
Italian Opera.” 
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Davies has preserved an anecdote in connection with 
this part which is pleasantly characteristic of the amiable 
and modest Betterton. At rehearsal one day he was 
striving to recall a particular tone or emphasis given by 
Hart to a certain passage, which had struck him many 
years before as being especially effective. Unable himself 
to‘recall it, he applied to the other actors, but they could 
not help him. At last one of the lowest of the company 
repeated the line exactly in Hart’s key, and, says Davies, 
* Betterton thanked him heartily, and put a piece of 
money in his hand, as a reward for so acceptable a service.” 

Before 1695 Congreve’s famous comedies, Zhe Old 
Bachelor and The Double Dealer ; Dryden’s Cleomenes, 
and, his last play, Love Triumphant; and Southerne’s 
powerful tragedy of Zhe Fatal Marriage, afforded 
Betterton a series of admirable characters, both tragic 
and comic. In Zhe Old Bachelor the wonderful genius 
of Congreve, a youth of three and twenty, burst on the 
town. ‘The highest expectations were aroused regarding 
the merits of the piece, for John Dryden had declared 
that he never saw such a first play in his life, and 
Southerne, himself a dramatist of position, was also loud 
in its praise. The actors, too, did all that could be done 
to aid its success, for it was cast with the full strength of 
the company. Betterton played the surly Old Bachelor ; 
Powell and Williams were the Bellmour and Vainlove ; 
while Dogget was an absolutely ideal representative of 
the much-abused Fondlewife. The female characters 
were played by five of the most beautiful and talented 
women ever seen in one play—Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Mrs. Mountfort, Mrs. Bowman, and Mrs. Leigh. 
The success of the comedy, which was produced in 
January, 1693, was immediate and striking. It was 
acted fourteen times successively, was repeatedly revived, 
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and became a regular stock piece in the theatre. Zhe 
Double Dealer (November, 1693) was less successful, 
though the cast was again superb—Betterton playing 
Maskwell; Dogget, Sir Paul Plyant; and Kynaston, 
Lord Touchwood; while the same actresses, with the 
exception of Mrs. Bowman, who had no part, lent their 
powerful services. 

But in spite of the interest aroused by the production 
of the pieces which I have mentioned, the loss of three 
actors of the importance of Nokes, Mountfort, and Leigh 
materially diminished the attractiveness of the theatre; 
and the proprietors naturally bethought themselves how 
the deficit which their returns showed could be turned 
into a profit. Unfortunately, instead of endeavouring to 
increase the attractions they offered to the public by good 
new plays and revivals, and by judicious encouragement 
of their remaining actors, they embraced a penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish policy, and tried to reduce their actors’ 
salaries into agreement with the decreased income from 
the public. This, which ought to have been their last 
resort, was apparently their first thought, and, with a 
courage that demands recognition, they struck boldly at 
the most powerful of their actors. To give some show 
of justice to their proceedings, they attempted as much 
as they dared to shelve their oldest and best-paid players, 
and to bring forward in leading parts the younger actors, 
—this, of course, under a pretence that they wished to 
encourage rising talent. Accordingly, George Powell, 
young, clever, and presumptuous, was cast for several of 
Betterton’s best parts; and Mrs. Bracegirdle was offered 
the chance of supplanting Mrs. Barry—if she could. 
But the patentees’ scheme miscarried, for Mrs. Bracegirdle 
was too wise to interfere with her famous companion’s 
characters, and positively declined to play any part that 
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was the acknowledged property of Mrs. Barry. Even if 
the younger players had fallen into the scheme of their 
tulers, the result could not have been good. No con- 
siderations whatever will reconcile the public to accept 
an inferior actor in a part for which a better representative 
is still on the stage; and such an experiment simply ends 
in empty benches. 

Another result, which might have been foreseen, was 
the rousing of the players to measures of self-defence. 
Betterton brought about a coalition of all the leading 
actors and actresses, engaging to adhere to one another 
through all vicissitudes of the fight they were about to 
wage against the patentees. This coalition seems to 
have been quite well known to the ruling powers, and 
they on their side got up an association to support them. 
An offer of peace made by the actors was scornfully 
refused by the patentees, who could not conceive that 
any effective steps could be taken by the rebels so long 
as the authority of the two patents was in their hands. 
But herein they reckoned without their host. The feeling 
of the public was all in favour of the actors, and their 
cause was espoused by many powerful friends among the 
nobility. Foremost among these was Sir Robert Howard, 
a persona grata to the court, and one whose intimate 
knowledge of theatrical matters entitled him to speak 
with authority on the subject in dispute.* When the ill- 
used actors took the formal step of complaining to the 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Dorset, who then held that 
office, seems to have taken Sir Robert Howard into 
council, and he having declared that he thought the 
actors’ complaints just, the Chamberlain recommended 
King William to grant their petition. His Majesty, 


* Tt will be remembered that he was a partner with Killigrew in 
the erection of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 
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though he took little interest in theatrical matters, was 
yet curious to see at close quarters such notable artists as 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry; and he accordingly granted 
the seceding actors an audience. The lawyers having 


pronounced that the previous grants by Charles II., while © 


remaining valid in succeeding reigns, did not disable the 
king from making further concessions of the same nature, 
William granted the actors’ petition ; and on March 25, 
1695, a license was issued to Thomas Betterton, Elizabeth 
Barry, Anne Bracegirdle, John Bowman, Joseph Williams, 
Cave Underhill, Thomas Dogget, William Bowen, Susan 
Verbruggen, Elizabeth (at first incorrectly said to be 
Elinor) Leigh, and George Bright, by which they were 
empowered to perform practically any sort of play at any 
place they might select. For the company thus licensed 
a theatre was erected within the walls of the Tennis 
Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as will be related in the 
following chapter. 

Two leading members of Betterton’s company do not 
appear in this list—William Smith and Samuel Sandford. 
We may assume that, though they preferred to act with 
their great chief, they were not prepared to undertake 
any pecuniary responsibility, and so took the position of 
salaried actors rather than that of sharers in the specu- 
lation. This view is confirmed by Aston’s anecdote of 
Sandford, of whom he relates that 


“he would not be concern’d with Mr. Betterton, Mrs. 
Barry, &c. as a Sharer in the Revolt from Drury-Lane to 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; but said, This 2s my Agreement.—To 
Samuel Sandford, Gentleman, Threescore Shillings a Week. 
Pho! pho! sazd Mr. Betterton, Three Pounds a Week. No, 
no, satd Sandford ;—7o Samuel Sandford, Gentleman, Three- 
score Shillings a Week. For which Cave Underhill, who 
was a ? Sharer, would often jeer Sandford; saying, Samuel 
Sandford, Gent. my Man., Go, you Sot, said Sandford.—To 
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which t’other ever replied, Samuel Sandford, my Man 
Samuel.” 


Before leaving this period, one of the few personal 
incidents regarding Betterton of which we have know- 
ledge demands notice. This was the loss of all, or 
nearly all, the money which he had saved, by an unfor- 
tunate speculation in which he was induced to join a 
friend, Sir Francis Watson, in 1692. The ship which 
carried the fortunes of Betterton and his friend was 
captured in the Channel by the French, and the old 
actor lost a sum variously stated at two thousand and 
eight thousand pounds. Probably he was forced also to 
part with the little farm in Berkshire, regarding which 
Anthony Aston is our informant. He mentions it in the 
following anecdote :— 


“Mr. Betterton had a small Farm near Reading, in the 
County of Berks ; and the Countryman came, in the Time of 
Bartholomew-Fair, to pay his Rent.—Mr. Betterton took 
him to the Fair, and going to one Cvawdley’s Puppet-Shew, 
offerd Two Shillings for himself and Roger, his Tenant.— 
No, no, Sir, said Crawley; we never take Money of one 
another. This affronted Mr. Betterton who threw down the 
Money, and they enter’d.—oger was hugeously diverted 
with Punch, and bred a great Noise, saying, that he would 
drink with him, for he was a merry Fellow.—Mr. Betterton 
told him, he was only a Puppet, made up of S¢zcks and Rags: 
However, Roger still cried out, that he would go and drink 
with Punch.—When Master took him behind, where the 
Puppets hung up, he swore, he thought Pusch had been 
alive.—However, said he, though he be but Sticks and Rags, 
Pu give him Six-pence to drink my Health.—At Night, _ 
Mr. Betterton went to the 7heatre, when was play’d the 
ORPHAN; Mr. Betterton acting Castalio; Mrs. Barry 
Monimia— Well (said Master) how dost like this Play, 
Roger? Why, I don’t knows, (says Roger) tis well enought 


Jor Sticks and Rags.” 
ns 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THOMAS BETTERTON (1695-1705). 


WHILE the struggle between the might of the patentees 
and the right of the actors was still in progress,* the 
patentees had endeavoured to bring the chief actors who 
were of neither party into their interest. These, know- 
ing how dire the condition of the theatre would be if 
Betterton and his associates deserted, naturally made 
good terms for themselves; and Cibber records that 
George Powell and Jack Verbruggen, who had previously 
two pounds per week, insisted on double that amount as 
the price of their faithfulness to their employers. Other 
actors’ salaries were raised in equal proportion, and 
Colley himself was advanced from twenty shillings per 
week to thirty. But the company remaining at the 
Theatre Royal was a woefully feeble one, and to recruit 
their weakened forces the patentees brought new actors 
from the country. Cibber says that they were forced to 
beat up for volunteers in several distant counties ; which, 
I suppose, can only mean that the new recruits were 
strolling players. Among these two notable actors were 
included: Benjamin Johnson, famous for playing cha- 


* It was prolonged by the death of Queen Mary (on December 


28, 1694), which, of course, put a stop to all theatrical performances 
for the time. 
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racters in his great namesake’s comedies; and William 
Bullock, a large and vivacious low comedian, full of drol- 
lery, but much addicted to “gagging.” But by far the 
most valuable recruits whom the Theatre Royal received 
were presented to it by its opponents. These were Mrs. 
Mountfort (now Mrs. Verbruggen) and Joseph Williams, 
who left Betterton’s company before having appeared in 
a single part, and, in fact, before the new theatre had 
opened. It was a pecuniary dispute that led to their 
return to their old allegiance. Williams and Mrs, 
Verbruggen considered themselves entitled to an equal 
share of the profits with their fellows; but Betterton and 
his companions would not agree to this, and the dis- 
satisfied players seceded. Cibber strongly censures the 
foolishness of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company, point- 
ing out that though Williams “loved his bottle better 
than his business,” and though Mrs. Verbruggen was only 
a comedian, yet they were too good players to be lightly 
lost. But, indeed, the troubles of Betterton’s company 
seem to have commenced at once, and it is a curious fact 
that of the eleven players whose names I gave in the 
last chapter as sharers in the new speculation, only seven 
appear to have completed the agreement. Williams and 
Mrs. Verbruggen deserted; Dogget and Bowen appa- 
rently continued as salaried actors, but not as sharers. 

The patentees naturally were ready to take the field 
before their rivals had made all their preparations, and 
Drury Lane opened on Easter Monday, April, 1695. 
The first play was a revival of Aphra Behn’s Adeélazar ; 
or, The Moors Revenge, a strong tragedy, adapted from 
Lusts Dominion. On the first day the house was very 
full; but whether the play or the actors did not please, 
on the second it was empty, and this was the precursor 
of many similar houses, 
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Betterton and his comrades were not in a position to 
begin so quickly as the patentees. They appear to have 
had some difficulty in raising the funds for their campaign, 
for Gildon says that their expenses were great, and that 
“we all know what means they found to make ’em 
lighter, we know what importuning and dunning the 
Noblemen there was, what flattering, and what promising 
there was, till at length the incouragement they received 
by liberal Contributions set’em in a condition to go on.” 
Cibber gives the result of these negotiations with their 
noble patrons. He says that many people of quality 
voluntarily subscribed forty guineas or twenty guineas for 
the purpose of erecting a theatre within the walls of the 
Tennis Court in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By April 30, 1695, 
all difficulties were surmounted, and on that day the New 
Playhouse (for so it was always entitled) was opened with 
the first production of Congreve’s Love for Love. 

The site of this theatre has been the subject of some 
discussion, but it seems to me that we have very clear 
evidence of its exact situation. I do not know any plan 
of London on which the theatre is marked during Better- 
ton’s tenancy of it. But we are able to discover its position 
by a very simple chain of reasoning. Cibber, in chap. 
xiii. of his Apology, relates how Christopher Rich, when 
turned out of Drury Lane by William Collier in November, 
1709, set about “rebuilding the New Theatre in Zincolns- 
Inn-Fields, of which he had taken a Lease at a low Rent, 
ever since Betterton’s Company had first left it;” that is, 
in March, 1705. ‘This being so, the identification of 
Betterton’s theatre is simple, for old maps of London 
show clearly that Rich’s house was situated in Portugal 
Street, opposite the end of the then unnamed street, now 
called Carey Street. In George Foster’s “New and 
Exact Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster,” 
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published on August 30, 1738, it is marked as ‘‘The New 
Play House”—a name which it will be observed Cibber 
gives Betterton’s theatre, and by which Downes also 
describes it. This title seems to have stuck to it until 
many years after it was finally closed as a theatre. The 
site is now occupied by a portion of the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; the old building, which had 
been successively a barrack, an auction-room, and a china 
repository, being pulled down by the college about 1848. 

In the prologue, spoken by Betterton on the opening 
night, the action of the seceders is explained and defended 
in the following lines :— 


“The Husbandman in vain renews his Toil, 
To cultivate each Year a hungry Soil ; 
And fondly hopes for rich and generous Fruit, 
When what should feed the Tree, devours the Root : 
Th’ unladen Boughs, he sees, bode certain Dearth, 
Unless transplanted to more Kindly Earth. 
So, the poor Husbands of the Stage, who found 
Their Labours lost upon ungrateful Ground, 
This last and only Remedy have prov’d; 
And hope new Fruit from ancient Stocks remov’d. 
Well may they hope, when you so kindly aid, 
Well plant a Soil, which you so rich have made. 
As Nature gave the World to Man’s first Age, 
So from your Bounty we receive this Stage ; 
The Freedom Man was born to, you’ve restor’d, 


And to our World such Plenty you afford, 
It seems, like Aden, fruitful of its own Accord.” 


The allusions in the last seven lines to their benefactors 
of course refer to the noble subscribers to their theatre, 
whose “appearance in the Boxes,” says Gildon, “ gave 
the House as much Advantage as their Contributions.” 
The epilogue, delivered by Mrs. Bracegirdle, is of quite 
exceptional interest, giving as it does an account of the 
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theatre in which it was spoken. It has also the remark- 
able merit of being entirely quotable—a rare thing in 
post-Restoration addresses. 


“Sure Providence at first design’d this Place 

To be the Player’s Refuge in Distress ; 

For still, in every Storm, they all run hither 

As to a Shed, that shields them from the Weather. 
But thinking of this Change which last befell us, 

It’s like what I have heard our Poets tell us: 

For when behind our Scenes their Suits are pleading, 
To help their Love, sometimes they shew their Reading ; 
And, wanting Ready Cash to pay for Hearts, 

They top their Learning on us, and their Parts. 
Once of Philosophers they told us Stories, 

Whom as I think they called—Py-Pythagories, 

I’m sure ’tis some such Latéz Name they give them, 
And we, who know no better, must believe them. 
Now to these Men (say they) such Souls were given, 
That after Death ne’er went to Hell nor Heaven, 
But liv’d, I know not how, in Beasts ; and then 
When many Years were past, in Men again. 
Methinks, we Players resemble such a Soul. 

That, does from Bodies ; we, from Houses Strole. 
Thus Avistotle’s Soul, of old that was, 

May now be damn’d to animate an Ass ; 

Or in this very House, for aught we know, 

Is doing painful Penance in some Beau: 

And thus, our Audience, which did once resort 


To shining Theatres, to see our Sport, 

Now find us toss’d into a Tennis-Court. 

These walls but t’other Day were fill’d with Noise 

Of Roaring Gamesters and your Damme Boys ; 

Then bounding Balls and Rackets they encompast ; 

And now they’re filled with Jests, and Flights, and 
Bombast ! 

I vow, I don’t much like this Transmigration, ] 

Stroling from Place to Place, and Circulation ; 

Grant Heaven, we don’t return to our first Station ! 
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I know not what these think ; but, for my part, ) 
I can’t reflect without an aking heart, : 
How we should end in, our Original, a Cart. J 
But we can’t fear, since you’re so good to save us, 
That you have only set us up, to leave us. 

Thus, from the Past, we hope for future Grace, 

I beg it— 

And some here know I have a begging Face. 
Then pray continue this your kind Behaviour ; 
For a clear Stage won’t do, without your Favour.” 


The seceders were extremely fortunate in their opening 
play, Congreve’s Zove for Love, one of the most brilliant 
of English comedies, and one which afforded splendid 
opportunities for the actors. A glance at the dramatis 
persone will show how strong the company was. ‘The 
illiterate old astrologer, Foresight, was played by Sand- 
ford ; while the other old man of the play, Sir Sampson 
Legend, was acted by Cave Underhill. The young men 
are Valentine, played by Betterton, and Ben, the sailor, 
whom Dogget acted. Tattle, the half-witted Beau, and 
Scandal, whose name explains his character, were re- 
presented by Bowman and Smith. Angelica was Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ; Mrs. Foresight, Mrs. Bowman; while Mrs. 
Frail, whose name is also explanatory, was played by 
Mrs. Barry; and the country girl, Miss Prue, by Mrs. 
Ayliff. Regarding the success of this wonderfully witty 
comedy, Downes chronicles that “ being Extraordinarily 
well Acted, chiefly the Part of Zen the Sailor, it took 
13 Days successively.” Cibber adds that the company 
had seldom any occasion to play any other piece during 
the whole of that season; which we may take to mean 
that they alternated Love for Love with their regular 
stock plays, such as Hamlet, The Old Bachelor, etc., and 
did not require to rely on other new pieces. Gildon, 
too, adds his testimony to the extraordinary success of 
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Love for Love. In his Comparison between the Two 
Stages he has the following :— 


“ Ramble. You know the New-house opened with an 
extraordinary good Comedy [Love jor Love], the like has 
scarce been heard of. 

Critick. 1 allow that Play contributed not a little to their 
Reputation and Profit ; it was the Work of a popular Author ; 
but that was not all, the Town was ingag’d in its favour, and 
in favour of the Actors ene before the Play was Acted. 


lle. The Bod eeetare thoes Noble Patrons were in, 
gave that Comedy such infinite Applause; and what the 
Quality approve, the lower sort take upon trust.” 


Love for Love was written before the secession of 
Betterton and his companions, and was designed for 
Drury Lane. Indeed, so far had matters progressed, that 
the play had been read and accepted by the patentees. 
But before all the necessary arrangements were made the 
revolt began, and Congreve wisely delayed coming to 
any definite conclusion until he should see how it ended. 
When the patentees were left destitute of good actors, 
the author naturally declined to let his play be experi- 
mented on by raw recruits, and gave it to the actors for 
whom it had been originally designed. To this he alludes 
in the last three lines of the prologue— 


“And should th’ ensuing scenes not chance to hit, 
He offers this his one excuse—’twas writ 
Before your late Encouragement of Wit.” 


Cibber says that, in consideration of Congreve’s pro- 
mising to give the company one new play each year, if 
his health permitted, the actors gave him a whole share 
in the profits of the theatre. There is no reason to 
doubt Cibber’s statement, which is confirmed by Downes ; 
but we have no information regarding the exact terms of 
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the agreement or the length of its duration. It may be 
questioned if, after the first year or so, a share in the 
company was worth anything: at any rate, Congreve did 
not fulfil the agreement, if he made it, to supply a play 
annually. Zhe Mourning Bride was not produced till 
1697, between two and three years after Love for Love ; 
and The Way of the World did not see the light till 
early in the year 1700. 

We have now seen both companies fairly launched , 
though in very different trim. The overpowering supe- 
riority of Betterton’s company at first made Drury Lane 
a desert; but in’a surprisingly short time the younger 
actors began to hold their own fairly well against their 
old and experienced rivals. Various causes contributed 
to this curious result. One of the chief strengths of the 
Drury Lane company lay in the excellence of some of 
the new plays which they produced. In 1696 Southerne’s 
admirable play of Oroonoko was a great success. George 
Powell was originally intended to play the hero, but the 
Marquis of Halifax, who was Lord Chamberlain, ordered the 
part to be taken from him and given to Jack Verbruggen, 
saying that “ Jack was the unpolished hero, and would do 
it best.” This strikes us as a strange exertion of the 
Chamberlain’s authority ; but his Grace was artistically 
correct, and Jack played Oroonoko perfectly. Anthony 
Aston, in a very quaint passage, says he was Oroonoko. 
Describing his natural and powerful style, Anthony says, 
** And you may best conceive his manly, wild Starts, by 
these words in Ovoonoko,—-Ha!/ thou hast rousd the 
Lyon [in| his Den ; he stalks abroad, and the wild Forest 
trembles at his Roar :—Which was spoke, like a Lyon, 
by Ovoonoko, and Jack Verbruggen ; for Nature was so 
predominant, that his second Thoughts never alter’d his 
prime Performance.” Imoinda was played by Mrs. 
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Rogers, a beautiful and fascinating actress, and Charlot 
Weldon by the mainstay of the company, Mrs. Verbruggen. 
She was very loth to accept this character, in which it is 
necessary to assume male attire; but she was ultimately 
prevailed upon to play it, and so lent her valuable aid 
to a piece which was one of the most popular plays ever 
produced, and continued on the acting list almost up to 
the present time. 

Vanbrugh, too, was a powerful contributor to the 
success of Drury Lane. His comedy of Zhe Relapse ; 
or, Virtue in Danger, which was written as a sequel to 
Colley Cibber’s Zove’s Last Shift, was enormously superior 
to the piece which suggested it, and takes rank as one 


of the very best of English comedies. Lord Foppington ~ 


was acted by Colley Cibber, prince of fops and coxcombs, 
then in the first brilliancy of his success as an actor, and 
contributed vastly to the reputation both of author and 
player. The comedy of sof, by the same dramatist, 
was also a great success, to which Colley Cibber’s ex- 
cellent acting of the title-part materially contributed. 
By this time the Drury Lane company had risen much 
higher in public estimation, and the cast of this particular 
comedy is by no means conspicuously weak. Dogeet, 
who had deserted Betterton’s company, as will be re- 
lated further on, played Learchus, father of Euphronia, 
whom he wishes to marry A‘sop; and Mrs. Verbruggen 
was the representative of Doris, nurse to Euphronia. 
Among the characters who come to consult A‘sop, Pin- 
kethman played the 1st Tradesman, Quaint, and Sir 
Polidorus Hogstye ; and Haynes acted Roger, in which 
he was so good that Anthony Aston declared that nobody 
but Joe ever touched the character. : 
To the value of these three plays to the company 
The Comparison between the Two Stages bears em- 
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phatic testimony, saying, “ Oroonoko, Atsop, and Relapse 
are Master-pieces, and subsisted Drury-lane House, the 
first two or three years.” Nor must it be forgotten, to 
Colley Cibber’s credit, that his first play, Love's Last Shift ; 
or, The Fool in Fashion (1696), was one of the earliest 
gleams of good fortune that brightened the path of his 
fellow-players. Against these successes the older actors 
could only reckon two really notable plays—Vanbrugh’s 
Provoked Wife, in which Betterton acted the boisterous 
part of Sir John Brute, and Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 
in which he played Osmyn. 

But the greatest advantage which the Drury Lane 
company enjoyed was the superior order enforced by 
the governing powers. Among their rivals everybody 
was a captain, and nobody a private soldier. Some little 
deference might be paid to Betterton’s superior age and 
genius; but the association was a commonwealth, and 
every man was as good as his neighbour. On the other 
hand, at Drury Lane the actors were ruled with a rod of 
iron by the patentees, or rather by the active intriguer 
who had by this time contrived to obtain a practical 
monopoly of the power of the patent, Christopher Rich. 

This extraordinary personage had been a lawyer. 
How he became possessed of his share in the patent is 
thus stated by himself in a letter written to the Lord Cham- 
berlain in 1705: ‘‘I am a purchaser under the Patents, 
to above the value of two Thousand Pounds (a great 
part of which was under the Marriage-Settlements of Dr. 
Davenant).” The date of the assignation of Davenant’s 
share of the patent to Rich was March 24, 1691, and 
from that time the new-comer seems to have exercised 
an overwhelming power in the management of the theatre, 
Although his share in it was comparatively small, being 
in point of fact a trifle more than one-sixth. Charles 
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Killigrew, it is shown in the legal “‘ Opinion” of Northey 
and Raymond in 1711, retained three-twentieths of the 
patent. The remaining seventeen-twentieths were divided 
into tenths, of which Rich possessed two ; his exact share 
being thus seventeen one-hundredths. How he came 
to exercise the preponderating influence he did in the 
management of the theatre is a mystery, the solution of 
which may perhaps be found in his strength of will, and 
freedom from anything resembling scruples or over-nicety 
of conscience. 

But if Drury Lane suffered from too much manage- 
ment, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as has already been noted, 
had no management at all. The tragedians and come- 
dians quarrelled as to the relative values of their particular 
departments ; the tragic actors pluming themselves on the 
superior elevation of their cast of character; the come- 
dians vaunting the greater naturalness of comedy, and 
declaring that tragedy was absurd, because nobody ever 
spoke as tragedy demanded since the world was. This 
dispute took practical shape when a new play was 
produced. The comedians were up in arms immediately 
against the cost of the plumes and trappings of tragedy ; 
the tragedians were indignant that a mere fop should be 
dressed more expensively than Alexander the Great or 
Solyman the Magnificent. Dogget was the ringleader of 
the comedians. His recent success in Ben the Sailor 
(Love for Love) made him more aggressive, and when he 
found that his complaints produced no effect, he deserted 
Betterton and returned to the service of the patentees at 
Drury Lane. In connection with this secession a curious 
document exists among the records of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. It is dated October 26, 1696, and recites 
how both companies were in the habit of seducing actors 
from their rivals, Dogget having been tempted away from 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Verbruggen induced to desert 
the patentees. The Lord Chamberlain orders Ver- 
bruggen to return to Drury Lane at once, and to remain 
there till January 1, 1697, after which he can act where 
he chooses. Dogget, curiously enough, was not interfered 
with, but allowed to remain at Drury Lane. 

So scandalous did the irregularities of the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields company become that the Lord Chamberlain was 
at last forced to interfere. On November 11, 1700, he 
issued an edict, commanding Betterton to take upon him- 
self the sole management of the company, there having 
been great disorders for want of a sufficient authority to 
keep the actors to their duty. That the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s interference was not unnecessary is proved by the 
description which a dramatic author, David Craufurd, 
gives of the treatment he received from the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields actors in this same year, 1700. Craufurd wrote 
a play, Courtship-a-la-Mode, which he submitted to the 
older actors, but withdrew from them, and gave to their 
younger rivals in Drury Lane. His reason for doing this 
is thus stated in his preface— 

“It was enter’d in the other House, where Mr. Betterton 
did me all the justice I ‘could indeed reasonably hope for. 
But that example he gave, was not it seems to be follow’d by 
the whole company, since ’tis known that Mr. Bowman (I 
mention his name to keep the reflection from other sharers) 
kept the first character of my play six weeks, and then cou’d 
hardly read six lineson’t. How far that way of management 
makes of late for the interest and honour of that House, is 
easie to be judg’d. Some who valu’d their reputations more, 
were indeed rarely or never absent. To these I gave my 
thanks ; but finding that six or seven people cou’d not perform 
what was design’d for fifteen, I was oblig’d to remove it after 
so many sham rehearsals, and in two days it got footing upon 
the other stage. Where ’twas immediately cast to the best 
advantage, and plaid in less than twenty days.’ 
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But while the rival companies were doing their best 
to ruin each other, a thunderbolt was forging which, when 
launched, shook the theatre to its foundations. Congreve 
and Vanbrugh were now the chief supports of the stage, 
and the principal purveyors of indecency, and on them the 
bolt fell with crushing effect. A Non-juring clergyman 
was the Jove whose hand delivered the blow. Jeremy 
Collier, whose name stank in the nostrils of all theatrical 
people in his own day, but whom we now esteem as one 
of the most valuable of theatrical reformers, was born in 
1650. He graduated at Caius College, was appointed 
Rector of Ampton in 1679, and Lecturer at Gray’s Inn 
in 1685. He was a vehement Loyalist, and at the 
Revolution in 1688 not only refused the oaths, but made 
himself conspicuous by his advocacy of the exiled king. 
Being an honest, earnest man, he ran his neck into danger 
by his writings against William, was twice imprisoned, and 
at last outlawed. He had the courage to attend to the 
scaffold Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins, who 
were executed in 1696 for plotting against the life of 
King William, and to give them absolution just before 
their death. From the penalties attaching to such con- 
duct he was relieved by the king, who, in consideration 
of the good done by his attack on immorality, pardoned 
him for his political offences. Collier’s thunderbolt was 
entitled, A Short View of the Immorality and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage: Together with the Sense of 
Antiquity upon this Argument. It is an octavo volume 
of some three hundred pages, and. was published in 
March, 1698. 

Jeremy was a born controversialist, and he plunged 
into the fight with characteristic ardour. “Being con- 
vinced,” he began his preface, “that nothing has gone 
further in Debauching the Age than the Stage-Poets and 
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Play-House, I thought I could not employ my Time 
better than by writing against them.” He divides his 
work into six chapters. The first attacks the immodesty 
of the stage, and seeks to prove that not only is the 
indecency of the theatre in his time altogether shame- 
ful, but that it is worse than at any previous time, 
either ancient or modern. In his second chapter Collier 
deals with the profaneness of the stage, under three 
heads—cursing and swearing, abuse of religion and 
Scripture, and “downright blasphemy.” His third 
chapter treats of the abuse showered upon the clergy 
by the dramatists ; a topic which he discusses with much 
vehemence, for to Collier, as a High Churchman, the 
person and office of priest are sacred. In the fourth 
chapter the crying vice of Restoration comedy is attacked 
—that the hero is a vicious hero, and that he is always 
rewarded, instead of punished, at the end of the play— 
and Collier ends this division of his work by rebuking 
“the improper Conduct of the Stage with respect to 
Poetry and Ceremony.” He goes on in his fifth chapter 
to examine critically Dryden’s plays of Amphitryon and 
King Arthur, Tom Durfey’s Don Quixote, and Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse ; and in chapter sixth, and last, he marshals a 
formidable array of authorities against stage performances 
—rallying to his banner the heathen philosophers, orators, 
and historians ; the Constitutions of Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome; the Primitive Church, the Councils, and the 
Fathers. 

This tremendous indictment, of course, elicited nume- 
rous replies. ‘The greatest poet attacked, John Dryden, 
made no formal answer, thus practically confessing that 
he acknowledged the general justice of Collier’s stric- 
tures; but Congreve and Vanbrugh published pamphlets 
in their own defence. Neither of them made any de- 
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fence worth considering; as Cibber says, Congreve 
seemed too much hurt to be able to defend himself, 
while Vanbrugh felt Collier's attack so little that his wit 
only laughed at it. Tom Durfey, Gildon, Motteux, and 
Tom Brown were the other dramatists who published 
their abuse of Collier; while John Dennis, the critic, 
argued at considerable length Ze Usefulness of the Stage 
to the Happiness of Mankind, to Government, and to 
Religion. To his chief assailants the redoubtable Jeremy 
published crushing replies ; and to Dennis’s argument he 
made as neat an answer as could be desired. He says 
that Dennis does not deny that lewdness is promoted by 
the stage, and, he adds, “this is, I suppose, the main 
reason of his saying that the Play-house contributes so 
much to the happiness of the nation.” * 

But the most interesting expression of opinion by the 
assailed dramatists was that of Dryden, who took the 
opportunity of referring to Collier’s attack-in the preface 
to his Fad/es, published in folio in 1700. There is a 
dignity and honesty about the great poet’s recantation 
which cannot fail to impress us. He writes— 

“JT shall say the less of Mr. Colder, because in many 
Things he has tax’d me justly ; and I have pleaded Guilty 
to all Thoughts and Expressions of mine, which can be truly 
argu’d of Obscenity, Profaneness, or Immorality ; and retract 
them. If he be my Enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my 
Friend, as I have given him no Personal Occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my Repentance. It becomes 


me not to draw my Pen in the Defence of a bad Cause, 
when I have so often drawn it for a good one.” 


* Those who are curious to learn fuller details regarding this 
controversy will find a complete list of the various publications 
in my Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature 
(1888) ; while Mr. Gosse’s Life of Congreve (1888) will be found to 
contain an altogether admirable account of the whole controversy. 
and its literature. 
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In a previous passage of the same preface, Dryden 
explains that he has endeavoured to select such fables 
as contain some intrinsic moral; and he adds— 


“T wish I could affirm with a safe Conscience, that I had 
taken the same Care in all my former Writings ; for it must 
be own’d, that supposing Verses are never so beautiful or 
pleasing, yet if they contain anything which shocks Religion, 
or Good Manners, they are at best, what Horace says of 
good Numbers without good sense, Versus inopfes rerun, 
mugegue canore.” 


Strangely enough, one of the much-abused profession 
was converted by Collier’s fulminations, if we may believe 
the following very curious paragraph which appeared in 
the Fost-Boy newspaper: “We hear that Mr. Bowen, 
the late famous comedian at the New Play-house, being 
convinced by Mr. Collier’s book against the stage, and 
satisfied that a shopkeeper’s life was the readiest way to 
heaven of the two, opens a cane shop, next door to the 
King’s Head Tavern, in Middle Row, Holborn, where 
it is not questioned but all manner of canes, toys, and 
other curiosities, will be obtained at reasonable rates.” 
Poor Bowen, however, returned to the stage, and met 
his death in a theatrical quarrel in 1718. 

The result of Collier’s attack was more striking than 
even he himself could have anticipated. An immediate 
improvement in decency took place, and it might almost 
be said that a distinct line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the morals of plays before 1698 and after that 
year. One manifestation of the change in manners was 
a somewhat unpleasant experience for the actors. By 
an old statute of James I., a penalty of ten pounds was 

_imposed upon any actor using the name of the Deity 
on the stage in a jesting or profane manner. A religious 


society, calling itself the “Society for the Reformation 
M 
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of Manners,” encouraged, no doubt, by the reception 
accorded to Collier’s attack, hired informers, who placed 
themselves in different parts of the theatre and noted 
down any profane expression used on the stage. Infor- 
mations were then laid against the actors, and in some 
cases the offenders were convicted and fined. Zhe 
Comparison between the Two Stages informs us that 
Betterton, Ben Johnson, and Mrs. Bracegirdle were the 
objects of one such attack ; and adds that Betterton and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle were fined, while Johnson was acquitted. 
Ultimately, Queen Anne, conscious that these informers 
were actuated by no love of morality, but simply by a 
desire for money, put a stop to the rascally business. 

. But if, as has been frankly allowed, Collier’s exposure 
of the vices of the stage was wholly praiseworthy in its 
effects on virtue and morality, it seems equally certain 
that to the plays and authors of the time it was simply 
disastrous. In the three years immediately succeeding 
1698, the notable new plays produced may be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. The dramatists were 
ashamed, perhaps afraid, to write in their old dissolute 
style, and they had not learned a new one. To the 
effect of Collier’s attack on authors and actors Dryden 
alludes in an address ‘To Mr. Granville, on his Excel- 
lent Tragedy, called Herote Love.” 


“, .. thy blooming age 
Can best, if any can, support the stage ; 
Which so declines, that shortly we may see 
Players and plays reduced to second infancy : 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtless of renown, 
They plot not on the stage, but on the town, 
And, in despair their empty pit to fill, 
Set up some foreign monster in a bill. 
Thus they jog on still tricking, never thriving, 
And murdering plays, which they miscall reviving. 
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Our sense is nonsense, through their pipes conveyed ; 
Scarce can a poet know the play he made, 

’Tis so disguised in death ; nor thinks ’tis he 

That suffers in the mangled tragedy. 

Thus Itys first was killed, and after dressed 

For his own sire, the chief invited guest. 

I say not this of thy successful scenes, 

Where thine was all the glory, theirs the gains. 
With length of time, much judgment, and more toil, 
Not ill they acted, what they could not spoil. 

Their setting sun still shoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay ; 

And better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the crab-vintage of the neighbouring coast.” 


There are several allusions of great interest in this 
address, giving as they do Dryden’s criticisms on the 
position and conduct of the contemporary stage. Thus 
the lines— 


“ And, in despair their empty pit to fill, 
Set up some foreign monster in a bill” — 


point at a blot by which Betterton’s management, as 
well as that of Rich, was disfigured—the employment of 
foreign dancers and posture-makers. Downes says— 


“Tn the space of Ten Years past, Mr. Betterton to gratify 
the Desires and Fancies of the Nobility and Gentry ; pro- 
cur’d from Abroad the best Dancers and Singers, as Mon- 
sieur L’A bbe, Madam Sublini, Monsieur Balon, Margarita 
Delpine, Maria Gallia and divers others; who being 
Exhorbitantly Expensive, produc’d small Profit to him and 
his Company, but vast Gain to themselves : Madam Delpine 
since her arrival in ZLzg/and, by Modest Computation ; 
having got by the Stage and Gentry, above 10,000 Guineas.” 


Naturally the poets were up in arms against this 
sacrifice of sense to dumb-show and noise, and Rowe, 
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in the epilogue to his Ambitious Stepmother, produced 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, writes— 
“ Show but a Mimick Ape, or French Buffoon, ? 
You to the other House in Shoals are gone, 
And leave us here to Tune our Crowds alone. 5 
Must Shakespear, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, 
Be left for Scaramouch and Harlaquin ?” 

In addition to this allusion to the shows and fripperies 
which disfigured the stage, Dryden’s prologue is interest- 
ing for its reference to the capabilities of the rival 
companies, The Drury Lane actors took to themselves 
the accusation of “‘ murdering plays ;” and Powell, in the 
preface to the Fatal Discovery, retaliated on Dryden in 
the following fashion :— 

“ But, for the most mortal stroke against us, he charges 
us with downright Alurdering of Plays, which we miscall 
Reviving. I will not derogate from the merit of those Senior 
Actors of both Sexes, at the other House, that shine in their 
several Perfections, in whose lavish Praises he is so highly 
transported ; But at the same time, he makes himself but an 
arbitrary judge on our side, to condemn unheard, and that 
under no less a conviction than Murder; when I cannot 
learn (for a fair judgment upon us) that his Reverend 
Crutches have ever brought him within our doors since the 
division of the Companies.” 

No doubt Powell and his companions were highly 
indignant also at Dryden’s allusion to the “ crab-vintage 
of the neighbouring coast.” Indeed, the rivalry between 
the two houses seems to have been conducted at this 
time with the utmost bitterness. Witness the following 
“ Prologue, Spoke by Mr. Powe//, in answer to a scurri- 

lous one, spoke against him,* at Bet¢ferton’s Booth in 
Little-Lincoln s-Inn- Fields. 


* This was,no coubt, the prologue to Mrs, Pix’s Deceiver Deceived, 
in which Powell was roundly abused, though not by name, for 
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As when a nauseous Vizor in the Pit, 

Grossly abuses, without sense or wit, 

All justifie her merited disgrace, 

If they unvail the grievance of the place, 

And show the drab in her own ugly face. 

So, Gentlemen, we hope for your excuse, | 

If in return for a dam’d-dull abuse, J 

We pluck the Vizor off from t’other house : 

And let you see their natural grimmaces 

Affecting youth with pale autumnal faces. 

Wou’d it not any Ladies anger move 

To see a child of sixty-five make love ? 

Oh! my Statira! Oh, my angry dear, [Grunting like B. 

Lord, what a dismal sound wou’d that make here ! 
[Speaking like a Christian. 

Now you must know, I’ve heard some people say, 

Should this House fail, where do you think to play? 

Why thus, in short, my answer I declare, 

If we must be o’ercome, I will take care 

Never to be their Prisoner of War : 

Nor tug an oar at the New Theatre.” 


The allusion to the veteran Betterton as “a child of 
sixty-five” is in the worst possible taste, but it is difficult 
to refrain from smiling at the description of the opposing 
theatre as “ Betterton’s Booth in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields,” or at the distinction drawn in the stage-directions 
between “ grunting like Betterton,” and “ speaking like a 
Christian.” 

I have already said that the notable plays produced 
during the years immediately following 1698 were few in 
number. At Drury Lane no play of any importance was 
produced in 1698; in 1699 one author only earned 
distinction. This was Farquhar, two of whose comedies 
were first played in that year. These were Love and a 


stealing the plot of this play, which had been submitted to him, 
and using it in his. 
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Bottle, and the famous comedy, Zhe Constant Couple ; or, 
A Trip to the Jubilee, which, bitterly criticized as it was 
by Gildon, who declared that it was only calculated to 
amuse Footmen, was so successful that the author got 
three benefits during its run. It was excellently cast, 
and the following list of the dramatis persone will show 
that the younger comedians were no longer a despicable 
crew, and that they deserved the commendation which 
Farquhar gave them in his preface. “The beauties of 
action,” he wrote, ‘“‘ gave the greatest life to the play, of 
which the town is so sensible, that all will join with me 
in commendation of the actors, and allow (without de- 
tracting from the merit of others) that the Theatre-Royal 
affords an excellent and complete set of comedians.” 
These comedians were:—Sir Harry Wildair, Wilks ; 
Beau Clincher, Pinkethman ; Colonel Standard, Powell ; 
Alderman Smuggler, Johnson ; Clincher, Junior, Bullock ; 
Vizard, Mills; Dicky, Norris; Tom Errand, Haines ; 
Angelica, Mrs. Rogers; Lady Darling, Mrs. Powell ; 
Parly, Mrs. Moor ; Lady Lurewell, Mrs. Verbruggen. 

Two reputations were confirmed by this play. Wilks 
played his part so well, that Farquhar declared in the 
preface that when the stage had the misfortune to lose 
Wilks, Sir Harry Wildair might go to the Jubilee ; and 
Norris was so diverting as Dicky, that he was actually 
called by the name of “Jubilee Dicky” in many play- 
bills after this time. 

Motteux was responsible for a mutilation of Fletcher’s 
Island Princess, which he turned into an opera. This 
was produced at Drury Lane, apparently in the summer 
of 1699, and was successful only by reason of the 
meretricious attractions foisted on the original play. In 
a poem printed in Poems on Affairs of State, vol. iv. 
pp. 348-365, entitled “The Grove; or, The Rival 
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Muses” (1701), there are some lines referring to this 
play, which also contain a curious slash in passing at 
Farquhar’s Constant Couple. ‘They are— 


“ Motteux and Durfey are for nothing fit, 
But to supply with Songs their want of Wit. 
Had not the /sland Princess been adorn’d, 
With Tunes, and pompous Scenes, she had been scorn’d. 
What was not Fletchers, no more Sense contains, 
Than he that wrote the /wéz/ee, has Brains ; 
Which ne’er had pleas’d the Town, or purchas’d Fame, 
But that ’twas christ’ned with a modish Name.” 


In 1700, with the exception of Zhe Secular Masque, 
which Dryden wrote for the purpose of tacking to the 
end of Fletcher's Pilgrim, no new work of any value was 
produced; but the season was notable for Cibber’s 
alteration of Richard Z/7., which, though full of villainous 
clap-traps, mixed metaphors, and unmitigated nonsense, 
was so skilfully adapted for stage effect, that it has held 
the field until the present day. Farquhar’s sequel to his 
Constant Couple, which he called Sir Harry Wildair, 
was the most notable play produced at Drury Lane in 
17or1; and I allude to another piece, Mrs. Trotter’s 
tragedy of Zhe Unhappy FPenitent, only for the purpose 
of mentioning that from the prologue we gather that 
another union between the competing companies was 
already the subject of debate. The lines to which I refer 
are— 


“But now the peaceful tattle of the town 
Is how to join both houses into one.” 


At Lincoln’s Inn Fields no remarkable play saw the 
light in 1698, for Granville’s Heroic Love, in spite of 
Dryden’s eulogy already quoted, is a very unnatural and 
absurd production, in which Homer’s great Greeks are 
made sighing sentimentalists of approved romantic 
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pattern. Fancy Agamemnon raving about Chryseis in 
this fashion ! 


“Empire and victory, be all forsaken, 
All but Chruseis Yes, ye partial Powers! 
To Plagues add Poverty, Disgrace, and Shame ; 
Strip me of all my Dignities and Crowns, 
Not one of all your curses will be felt 
Whilst I can keep this blessing. Take, oh! take 
Your scepters back, and give ’em to my foes ; 
Give me but Life, and Love, and my Chruseis, 
Tis all I ask of Heaven.” 


Downes declares that Heroic Love was “Superlatively 
Writ ; a very good Tragedy, well Acted, and mightily 
pleas’d the Court and City.” It was certainly cast with 
the full strength of the company.  Betterton played 
Agamemnon ; Verbruggen, Achilles ; Sandford, Ulysses ; 
Kynaston, Chryses ; and the female characters Chryseis 
and Briseis were sustained by Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. : 

Another classical tragedy was the most noteworthy 
play of the next season (1699); but it had not even the 
accidental merit of being a popular success. This was 
Iphigenia, a dull production by fohn Dennis, founded on 
the Jphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. Downes con- 
siders that it was a good play, which is more than 
questionable, and states that it was well acted, which is 
no doubt correct, since Betterton played Orestes ; Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Iphigenia; and Mrs. Barry, the Queen of 
the Scythians, whom Orestes marries (according to 
Dennis). This travesty met with its due reward, for 
“it answer’d not the Expences they were at in Cloath- 
ing it.” 

At the end of this season, or the beginning of the next, 
the first part of Shakespeare’s Henry ZV. was revived, 
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with alterations for which, it is supposed, Betterton was 
responsible. In this play the actor materially increased 
his reputation by his acting of Falstaff. Genest quotes 
Malone, who states, on the authority of a contemporary, 
that the wits of all qualities had been highly entertained 
with the humours of Sir John Falstaff in Henry JV, 
which had drawn greater audiences than any recent new 
play. The critics, he adds, pronounced that Betterton 
was the best Falstaff that had been seen in that genera- 
tion. Hotspur was played by Verbruggen, whom Better- 
ton, now nearly three score years and ten, must have 
found great difficulty in hoisting on his shoulders in the 
last act. Mrs. Bowman played Katherine Percy, and the 
Hostess was acted by Mrs. Leigh. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of this play, Betterton shortly afterwards revived the 
second part, again playing Falstaff. In connection with 
this Character old Chetwood tells a story which shows 
Betterton in a delightful light. There was, it seems, a 
master-pavior in Dublin named Baker, who was an ex- 
cellent actor of Falstaff. Ben Johnson, the comedian, 
saw him play, and being greatly struck by his imper- 
sonation, “when he return’d to England, he gave Mr. 
Betterton the manner of Baker’s playing Falstaff, which 
the great actor not only approv’d of, but imitated, and 
allowed the manner was better than his own.” 

Measure for Measure was another revival in this season. 
It was mutilated, by Gildon it is said, and into it four 
musical entertainments were introduced, to enable the 
intelligent audience to sit out Shakespeare’s play. Better- 
ton.acted the part of Angelo, two of whose speeches are 
so funny as to justify quotation. At the end of the first 
act Isabella asks Angelo, ‘“ At what hour shall I attend 
you, sir?” and he answers, “Soon as the Opera is over ;” 
and in the next act he says— 
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“ Consider on it, and at ten this evening, 
If you'll comply, you’ll meet me at the Ofera.” 

Betterton’s next Shakespearian or pseudo-Shakespearian 
character was Bassanio in the alteration of Zhe Merchant 
of Venice, named The Jew of Venice. George Granville, 
Lord Lansdowne—Pope’s “ Granville, the polite”—was 
one of those superior gentlemen who condescended to 
patronize Shakespeare, as being a sort of rude inspired 
creature who only wanted a little polishing to be a 
tolerable dramatist. In his preface to this play, Gran- 
ville begins by apologizing for his choice of a subject, 
“The Foundation of the following Comedy being liable 
to some Objections, it may be wonder’d that any one 
should make Choice of it to bestow so much Labour 
upon ;” and he winds up by explaining how much he 
has improved on Shakespeare, ‘‘ What other Alterations 
have been requisite as to the change of Words, or single 
Lines, the Conduct of Incidents, and Method of Action 
throughout the whole Piece, to bring it into the Form 
and Compass of a Play, would be superfluous to examine, 
every Reader being able to satisfy himself, if he thinks 
fit, by comparing.” 

The changes which this scribbling lord made on the 
play were mainly in the direction of giving importance 
to Betterton’s part. Bassanio, for instance, speaks 
Lorenzo’s beautiful lines on music, @ gropos of a masque 
of Peleus and Thetis which is dragged into the second 
act; he has also some of Gratiano’s lines; he is made by 
far the most prominent character in the trial-scene ; 
and he speaks the “‘tag” to the play. In the trial-scene 
he carries himself like a proper tragedy-hero, and raves 
around in fine style— 


“Stand off! I have a word in his behalf, 
Since even more than in his Avarice, 
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In Cruelty this Jew’s insatiable ; 

Here stand I for my friend. Body for Body, 
To endure the Torture ; But one pound of flesh 
Is due from him: Take every piece of mine, 
And tear it off with Pincers: whatever way 
Invention may contrive to torture man, 
Practise on me: Let but my Friend go safe, 
Thy cruelty is limited on him ; 

Unbounded let it loose on me: Say, Jew, 
Here’s Interest upon Interest in Flesh ; 
Will that content you?” 


In the last act, too, Shakespeare makes very little fuss 
over Portia’s supposed meeting with the learned Doctor 
to whom Bassanio had given her ring. A loose speech 
of three lines from Gratiano, and then Portia explains 
the mystery. But Granville would have no such trifling 
with a fine opportunity. If Shakespeare did not know 
a good chance when he saw it, Granville was not so 
stupid. So Bassanio has a speech to tear a cat in— 


“ And can it be? That by the secret workings 
Of Mystick words, and spells, and dire compounds, 
Potions and invocations horrible, 
Nature can be so led? What then is Virtue? 
And what security has Love or Reason 
Thus subjected to every Hell-born Hagg, 
Who, by such Conjurations can dis-join 
United Hearts? uniting the Averse! 
How, wretched Man! how can’st thou boast free Will? 
If this in very deed be true. [ll not suppos’t 
But then that Ring! How could she have it: ’tis Witch- 

craft ! : 

Damn’d, damn’d Witchcraft : And I will fathom Hell,’ 
But I will find a Fiend shall counter-work 
The Devil that has done this!” 


Another of Granville’s ‘‘improvements” is the degra- 
dation of Shylock into a comedy part by the introduction 
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of colloquialisms and familiar phrases. Shylock, too, as 
is well known, was acted by the famous comedian, 
Dogget, who returned to Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1701, and 
who played Shylock as a comedy character; which view 
was taken of it on the stage until, forty7years later, Mack- 
lin’s grim savagery was accepted as the true rendering 
of the “Jew, that Shakespeare drew.” How far Dogget 
made Shylock comic it is impossible to say. It may be 
assumed with certainty that he did not make him the 
low-comedy Jew, such as the stage-Houndsditch pro- 
duces, but it seems clear that he played the part comic- 
ally. No other interpretation is possible of Downes’s 
description of the actor: “He is the only Comick 
Original now Extant: witness, Bex, Solon, Nikin, The 
Jew of Venice, &c.” 

Rowe’s plays, Zhe Ambitious Stepmother (1700), Tamer- 
lane (1702), The Fair Penitent (1703), and Zhe Biter 
(1704-5), afforded Betterton a series of excellent cha- 
racters—Memnon, an old general who is a friend to 
Artaxerxes; Tamerlane himself; Horatio, the virtuous 
hero of Zhe Fair Penitent; and Sir Timothy Tallapoy, 
an old East India merchant, the sworn foe of all “‘ Biters ” 
—that is, practical jokers. Dr. Johnson is very con- 
temptuous to Zhe Biter, and declares that Rowe was a 
failure as a comedy-writer ; but I agree with old Genest 
thoroughly in his commendation of this piece. It is a 
brisk bustling farce, with an amusing plot, good humor- 
ous characters, and fairly bright dialogue. Johnson tells 
the story of Rowe’s sitting in the theatre laughing 
vehemently at his own jokes while no-one else smiled ; 
but the anecdote lacks confirmation, for the piece ran six 
nights, and it is difficult to imagine that any audience 
should have been so depressed by a Brisk farce as to sit 
so mumchance as the story implies. 
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The run of the excellent tragedy, Zhe Fair Penitent, was 
interrupted by a ludicrous accident, which is related by 
Chetwood. In the fifth act the body of Lothario lies on 
a bier in all the solemnity of stage appurtenances of woe. 
Of course, the actor who plays Lothario does not officiate 
as his corpse, but a ‘‘ dresser” supplies his place. On 
this occasion Powell, who had joined Betterton’s company, 
was the Lothario, and his dresser, Warren by name, lay 
in state on the bier, decked out in the coat and periwig 
of the deceased, and plastered with white powder to 
represent the hue of death. Powell, forgetting the 
situation of his man, and requiring his services, shouted 
loudly for him, and Warren as loudly replied, ‘ Here, 
sir!” from the stage. Powell then roared, ‘Come here 
this moment, you , or I'll break all the bones in your 
skin!” and Warren, knowing that his irascible master 
would in all likelihood do his best to keep his promise, 
jumped up with all his sables round him, which unfortu- 
nately were tied fast to the handles of the bier. The 
audience, of course, roared with laughter, and Warren, 
growing desperate, dragged the bier after him, knocked 
down Mrs. Barry, who played Calista, and, with a final 
frantic effort, burst his bonds and rushed off the stage. 
The curtain fell amid ‘‘immoderate fits of laughter ; even 
the grave Mr. Betterton ‘Smil’d in the Tumult, and 
enjoy’d the Storm.’” But he withdrew the tragedy until 
the memory of Warren’s escapade had faded somewhat 
from the popular mind. 

Betterton, who in 1705 reached the three score years 
and ten allotted to man, had had more than enough of 
the cares of management. His physical powers were 
affected by his great age and by the pains of gout to 
which he was a martyr. So early as 1701 we meet with 
an allusion to his failing strength, in Tom Brown’s 
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Letters from the Dead. In the “ Letter of News from 
Mr. Joseph Haines, of Merry Memory,” which is dated 
December 21, 1701, the question is asked, “ And pray, 
sir, how doth Mr. Betterton’s lungs hold out?” Anthony 
Aston, too, tells us that he was “in his latter Time a 
little paralytic.” In 1698 Dryden writes of Betterton 
and his companions— 
“ Their setting sun still shoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay.” 

And Downes, whose chronicle stops at 1706, writes 
with genuine affection and admiration of his great idol, 
‘The first and now only remain of the old Stock, of the 
Company of Sir William Davenant in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields; he like an old Stately Spreading Oak now 
stands fixt, Environ’d round with brave Young Growing, 
Flourishing Plants.” 

Had the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre been a success, 
it is probable that even his infirmities might not have 
caused Betterton to resign. But, after various fluctuations 
of fortune, the star of Drury Lane was in the ascendant. 
Even so early as 1700 the younger company had gained 
great popularity, for in that year we find Betterton, in 
the prologue to Gildon’s Measure for Measure, complain- 
ing almost pathetically of the public desertion. The 
lines are— 

“To please this Winter, we all meanes have us’d ; 
Old playes have been reviv’d, and New produc’d ; 
But you, it seems, by US, wou’d not be serv’d ; 
And others thrive, while we were almost starv’d. 
Our House you daily shun’d, yet theirs you cram’d, 
And flock’d to see the very plays you damn’d. 

In vain you prais’d our Action, and our Wit ; 
The best applause is ina crowded Pit.” 


Farquhar, too, in the prologue which he furnished for 
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Craufurd’s Courtship-ad-la-Mode (1700), exults in the 
failures of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company in the 
following ill-natured lines— 
* Custom makes modern wives break marriage vows, 
And Custom damns most plays at t’other house.” 

The disorders and irregularities which had always dis- 
figured the management of the old actors did not, as 
may be easily understood, decrease as years went on. 
Barton Booth frequently talked to Colley Cibber of the 
troubles of Betterton’s last years of leadership, of which 
the old man often complained to Booth, then a young 
actor full of sympathy for the great chief whom he adored, 
and of whom he said, “‘ Divinity hung round that man.” 

To add to their other troubles, the older company 
laboured under the disadvantage of playing in a small 
theatre ; the building in which they acted having been 
originally a tennis court of the lesser size—a court 
carrée,as it is called. To obviate this disadvantage, a 
project was formed of building for them a magnificent 
new theatre in the Haymarket. Sir John Vanbrugh was 
the originator of the idea, and he succeeded in getting 
thirty persons of quality to subscribe one hundred 
guineas each to aid the undertaking. Cibber saw the 
first stone laid, which bore the inscription, “‘ The Little 
Whig,” in honour of the great toast of the Whig party, 
Lady Sunderland. The building was ready for occupation 
in April, 1705 ; and on March 31 of that year the old 
actors played for the last time in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The occasion was the benefit of Cave Underhill, and the 
play was Shadwell’s capital comedy, Zhe Virtuoso. ‘This 
was the last day of Betterton’s career as a manager, for 
before the new theatre opened he transferred such 
authority as he had to Vanbrugh, and was henceforth 
only a salaried actor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THOMAS BETTERTON (1705-1710). 


TuE history of Vanbrugh and his theatre no longer 
belongs to our subject, the era of Colley Cibber having 
begun; and all that is left for us to do is to mention 
the principal characters undertaken by Betterton in his 
few remaining years. Several parts in famous plays 
were among these, such as Melantius in Zhe MJaia’s 
Tragedy, Morose in The Silent Woman, Dominic in The 
Spanish Friar, and Leontiusin Zhe Humorous Lieutenant. 
Among his original characters there were none of great 
importance, the best being probably Don Alvarez in 
Vanbrugh’s comedy of Zhe Mistake. His last original 
part was apparently Virginius, in John Dennis’s tragedy 
of Appius and Virginia, This piece was not a success, 
but it has contributed a proverbial saying to our language. 
Dennis invented for this play a new method of producing 
stage-thunder, and some nights after the withdrawal of 
the unsuccessful tragedy he, being in the pit, heard his 
thunder used in Macbeth. He at once arose in a violent 
passion, exclaiming, “See how these rascals use me; 
they won’t let my play run, and yet ¢hey steal my 
thunder |” 

Among the Shakespearian characters which the great 
player acted in his last years were King Lear, Macbeth, 
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Othello, Henry VIII., Falstaff, and Hamlet. He played 
Hamlet on Tuesday, September 20, 1709, and, though 
nearly seventy-five years old, he gave a perfect represen- 
tation of the Young Prince of Denmark. Fortunately, a 
record of this very performance has been preserved for 
us in the pages of the Za¢/er, which shows the wonderful 
inspiration of the veteran player. 


“TI was going on in reading my Letter,” writes Steele, 
“when I was interrupted by Mr. Greenhat, who has been 
this evening at the play of Hamlet. Mr. Bickerstaff, said he, 
had you been to-night at the play-house, you had seen the 
force of action in perfection: your admired Mr. Betterton 
behaved himself so well, that, though now about seventy, he 
acted youth, and by the prevalent power of proper manner, 
gesture, and voice, appeared through the whole drama a 
youth of great expectation, vivacity, and enterprise. The 
soliloquy, where he began the celebrated sentence of ‘ To be, 
or not to be’—the expostulation, where he explains with his 
mother in her closet, the noble ardour, after seeing his 
father’s ghost, and his generous distress for the death of 
Ophelza, are each of them circumstances which dwell strongly 
upon the minds of the audience.” 


Even Anthony Aston, writing professedly to point out 
defects which Cibber had not indicated, praises Betterton’s 
Hamlet even when he seems to dispraise him. 


“ T have often wish’d,” says Anthony, “that Mr. Betterton 
would have resign’d the part of HAMLET to some young 
Actor, (who might have Personated, though not have Acted, 
it better), for, when he threw himself at Of/clia’s Feet, he 
appear’d a little too grave for a young Student, lately come 
from the University of Wirtemberg; and his Repartees 
seem’d rather as Apophthegms from a sage Philosopher, than 
the sporting Flashes of a Young HAMLET ; and no one else 
could have pleas’d the Town, he was so rooted in their 
Opinion.” 

Nicholas Rowe, too, who can only have seen Betterton 
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in his later years, has recorded his high opinion of the 
actor’s genius. 

“T cannot leave Hamlet,” he writes, “ without taking notice 

of the advantage with which we have seen this masterpiece 
of Shakspeare distinguish itself upon the stage, by Mr. 
Betterton’s fine performance of that part. A man, who, 
though he had no other good qualities,as he has a great 
many, must have made his way into the esteem of all men 
of letters, by this only excellency. No man is better 
acquainted with Shakspeare’s manner of expression, and 
indeed he has studied him so well, and is so much a master 
of him, that whatever part of his he performs, he does it as 
if it had been written on purpose for him, and that the author 
had exactly conceived it as he plays it.” 
And in another place Rowe records Betterton’s enthu- 
siasm for everything connected with our great dramatist, 
acknowledging that he was indebted for most of the 
facts contained in his Zzfe of Shakespeare to Better- 
ton, who, in his old age, made a special pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon to glean information regarding the 
poet’s life. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in these later years 
Betterton acted comparatively seldom. We have actual 
figures regarding his appearances in 1708-9, which 
show that he played only sixteen times in the season of 
twenty-two weeks and three days. We learn this from a 
curious advertisement published in defence of Christopher 
Rich, with whom his actors were quarrelling ; and from 
it we learn also that Betterton’s salary was four pounds a 
week/ But this did not represent his entire earnings ; 
for he received one pound a week as a sort of pension to 
his wife, who no longer acted; he got from his benefit 
“fat common prices,” £76 4s. 5d.; and his drawings 
from présents and special tickets at his benefit were 
computed at an additional four hundred and fifty pounds ! 
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This last amount was a very large and very unusual sum 
to be yielded by a benefit, and must not be taken as an 
ordinary annual receipt from this source. In fact, it was 
probably an unprecedented amount, and one that has 
seldom been approached since. This famous benefit 
took place at Drury Lane on April 7, 1709, and was 
announced as “ By the desire of several Persons of 
Quality, for Betterton’s Benefit.” The play was 
Congreve’s Love for Love, and three great players who 
were not members of the company came to support their 
honoured comrade. Mrs. Barry and Mrs, Bracegirdle 
had retired from the stage, but both returned for this 
night to play their famous characters of Angelica and 
Mrs. Frail; while Dogget, who was not engaged at 
Drury Lane, appeared in the character of Ben, which he 
had made peculiarly his own. Betterton himself played 
Valentine. The first number of the Za¢/er describes the 
crowd and the excitement on this famous occasion — 


“On Thursday last was acted for the benefit of Mr. Bet- 
terton, the celebrated comedy called Love for Love. Those 
excellent players, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. 
Dogget, though not at present concerned in the house, acted 
on that occasion. There has not been known so great a con- 
course of persons of distinction ; the stage itself was covered 
with gentlemen and ladies, and when the curtain was drawn, 
there appeared also a very splendid audience. This unusual 
encouragement, which was given to a play for the advantage 
of so great an actor, gives an undeniable instance that the 
true relish for manly entertainment and rational pleasures 
is not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to perfection, 
and there seemed a peculiar regard had to their behaviour on 
this occasion ; no one was guilty of the affectation to insert 
witticisms of his own, but a due respect had to the audience, 
for encouraging this accomplished player. It is not now 
doubted but plays will revive, and take their usual place in 
the opinion of persons of wit and merit, notwithstanding 
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their late apostacy in favour of dress and sound. This place 
is very much altered since Mr. Dryden frequented it. .. - 
But however the company is altered, all have shown a great 
respect for Mr. Getterton ; and the very gaming part of this 
house... in this gentleman have pitied Mark Antony of 
Rome, Hamlet of Denmark, Mzthridates of Pontus, Theo- 
dosius of Greece, and Henry the Eighth of England. It is 
well known he has been in the condition of each of those 
illustrious personages for several hours together, and behaved 
himself in those high stations, in all the changes of the 
scene, with suitable dignity. For these reasons we intend to 
repeat this late favour to him on a proper occasion, lest he 
who can instruct us so well in personating feigned sorrows 
may not be lost to us by suffering under real ones.” 

Steele having shown us the artistic and intellectual 
side of this great benefit, let us turn to the advertisement 
before alluded to for the prosaic and pecuniary side. It 
reads— 

“Note, that Mr. Betterton having had 76/. 4s. 5d. as 
above mentioned, for two-thirds of the profits by a benefit 
play, reckoning his tickets for the boxes at 5s. a piece, the 
pit at 3s., the first gallery at 2s., and the upper gallery at 1s.— 
But the boxes, pit, and stage, laid together on his day, and 
no person admitted but by his tickets, the lowest at halfa 
guinea a ticket; nay he had much more, for one lady gave 
him ten guineas, some five guineas, some two guineas, and 
most one guinea, supposing that he designed not to act any 
more, and he delivered tickets out for more persons than the 
boxes, pit, and stage could hold ; it is thought he cleared at 
least 450/., over and besides the 76/7. 45. 5a.” 

The epilogue spoken on this occasion was written by 
Rowe, and was delivered by Mrs. Barry under conditions 
of unusual interest, for Betterton himself stood in the 
centre, supported on one hand by Mrs. Barry, and on the 
other by Mrs. Bracegirdle. The scene must have been 
supremely affecting, and it is not difficult to imagine that 
at certain passages both actors and audience were deeply 
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moved, The epilogue is of sufficient interest to justify 
quotation. 


“As some brave knight, who once with spear and shield, 
Had sought renown in many a well-fought field, 
But now no more with sacred fame inspir’d, 

Has to a peaceful hermitage retir’d ; 

There, if by chance disastrous tales he hears, 

Of matrons’ wrongs and captive virgins’ tears, 
He feels soft Pity urge his gen’rous breast, 

And vows once more to succour the distress’d. 
Buckled in mail he sallies on the plain, 

And turns him to the feats of arms again. 

So we to former Leagues of Friendship true, 
Have bid once more our peaceful homes adieu | 
To aid Old THOMAS, and to pleasure you. 

Like Errant Damsels boldly we engage, 

Arm/’d, as you see, for the defenceless stage. 
Time was when this good man no help did lack, 
And scorn’d that any She should hold his back. 
But now, so Age and Frailty have ordain’d, 

By two at once he’s forced to be sustain’d. 

You see, what failing Nature brings man to, 

And yet let none insult, for ought we know, 
She may not wear so well with some of you : 
Tho’ old, you find his strength is not clean past, 
But true as steel, he’s mettle to the last. 

If better he perform’d in days of yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that’s in his pow’r ; 
What can the youngest of you all do more? 
What he has been, though present praise be dumb, 
Shall haply be a Theme in times to come, 
As now we talk of Roscius, and of Rome. 

Had you with-held your favours on this night, 
Old Shakespear’s Ghost had ris’n to do him right. 
With indignation had you seen him frown 

Upon a worthless, witless, tasteless Town ; 
Griev’d and repining you had heard him say, ) 
Why are the Muses’ Labours cast away ? 

Why did I only write what only he could play? j : 
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But since, like friends to wit, thus throng’d you meet, 
Go on, and make the generous work complete ; 

Be true to merit, and still own his cause, 

Find something for him more than bare applause. 

In just remembrance of your pleasures past, 

Be kind, and give him a discharge at last ; 

In peace and ease life’s remnant let him wear, 

And hang his consecrated buskin here.” 


Another year passed away, and the old actor’s benefit 
again came round. The Zaé/er warmly recommended 
the veteran’s claims,* and a great audience that filled the 
huge theatre in the Haymarket again was drawn together. 
But. Betterton was suddenly seized with gout, and 
although by violent remedies he so far recovered as to 
play Melantius with such fire and spirit as to arouse more 
than usual enthusiasm, he did not recover from the 
attack, The consequence of tampering with the disease 
was that the gout flew into his head and killed him. He 
died April 28, 1710, and on May 2 his body was laid in 
Westminster Abbey, in the east cloister, at the south end. 

Mrs. Betterton survived her husband, and, as Steele 
states, was so distressed at his death that she lost her 
reason. She appears to have been of a thoughtful and 
melancholy temper, being in that respect a complete 
contrast to Betterton himself, who was cheerful and 
sanguine in temperament. Mrs. Betterton had retired 
from the stage about 1695. Of her powers as an actress 
Cibber gives a very favourable account. He says— 

* “Mr. Bickerstaff, in consideration of his ancient friendship 
and acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, and great esteem for his 
merits, summons all his Disciples, whether dead or living, mad or 
tame, Toasts, Smarts, Dappers, Pretty Fellows, Musicians or 
Scrapers, to make their appearance at the Playhouse in the Hay- 
Market, on Thursday next ; when there will be a play acted for the 


Benefit of the said Mr. Betterton” (Zatler, No. 157, April 11, 
1710). 
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“Mrs. Betterton, tho’ far advanc’d in years, was so great 
a Mistress of Nature that even Mrs. Barry, who acted the 
Lady Macbeth after her, could not in that Part, with all her 
superior Strength and Melody of Voice, throw out those 
quick and careless Strokes of Terror from the Disorder of a 
guilty Mind, which the other gave us with a Facility in her 
Manner that render’d them at once tremendous and delightful. 
Time could not impair her Skill, tho’ he had brought her 
‘Person to decay. She was, to the last, the Admiration of all 
true Judges of Nature and Lovers of Shakesfear, in whose 
Plays she chiefly excell’d, and without a Rival. When she 
quitted the Stage several good Actresses were the better for 
her Instruction. She was a Woman of an unblemish’d and 
sober life, and had the Honour to teach Queen Azme, when 
Princess, the Part of Semandra in Mithridates, which she 
acted at Court in King Charles’s time. After the Death of 
Mr. Setterton, her Husband, that Princess, when Queen, 
order’d her a Pension for Life, but she liv’d not to receive 
more than the first half Year of it.” 


In this last statement Cibber is probably inaccurate, 
unless, indeed, the pension were not granted immediately 
on Betterton’s death ; for his widow survived him two 
years. Before her death she must have recovered her 
reason, for she made a will on March to, 1712, by which 
she bequeathed to her sister, Mrs. Mary Head, the sum 
of twenty pounds, and to her residuary legatee, Mrs. 
Frances Williamson, her husband’s portrait. ‘There are 
several other legacies—among them twenty shillings each 
for rings to Mrs. Bracegirdle, Wilks, Dogget, and Mrs. 
Anne Betterton. The will was proved in the following 
month. The bequests were payable “ out of the arrears 
of that pension which her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to grant her,” so that we may assume that Mrs. 
Betterton was by no means in prosperous circumstances. 
She received a benefit at Drury Lane on June 4, 1711, 
when The Man of Mode was played “at the particular 
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Desire of several Ladies of Quality, for the Benefit of the 
Widow of the late Famous Zragedian, Mr. Betterton.” 
Mrs. Betterton’s death occurred in April, 1712, and on 
the 13th of that month she was laid beside her husband 
in Westminster Abbey. 

There is little to add to this record of Thomas 
Betterton’s career. He was above all an earnest artist, 
whose life was in his work, and beyond that work there 
is little to tell. I have, therefore, only to add a few 
personal particulars, to fill in a few touches to complete 
my picture of this great actor. 

With his face we are all familiar, thanks to that 
beautiful portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which has been 
so often reproduced. It is impossible to look at him 
without being impressed by the dignity and sweetness of 
his mien, the intelligence of his eye, and the expressive- 
ness of his lips. Anthony Aston, who is nothing if not 
critical, tells us that Betterton was “a little pock-fretten ;” 
he also states that he had a large head, and a short thick 
neck ; but, he adds, “ his aspect was serious, venerable, 
and majestic.” In figure he was strong and athletic, not 
much above the middle height, and rather “inclining to 
the corpulent ;” yet, ““however formed, there arose from 
the harmony of the whole a commanding mien of majesty, 
which the fairer-faced or (as Shakespear calls ’em) the 
curled darlings of his time ever wanted something to be 
equal masters of,” 

Betterton’s voice, like his person, was manly rather 
than sweet ; a voice of more strength than melody ; better 
adapted to give effect to the rage and jealousy of Othello 
than the sighs and tenderness of Castalio. Such is 
Cibber’s account; and Aston writes to much the same 
effect, though he does not put it quite so pleasantly. 
‘*His voice,” says Anthony, “was low and grumbling ; 
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yet he could tune it by an artful climax, which enforced 
universal attention even from the Fops and Orange- 
Girls”—which we may take as the highest compliment 
that could be paid to an actor. How Betterton used his 
voice Cibber tells us with honest enthusiasm: “I never 
heard a line in tragedy come from Betterton wherein my 
judgment, my ear, and my imagination were not fully 
satisfied ; which, since his time, I cannot equally say of 
any one actor whatsoever.” But not only in tragedy did 
Betterton excel. In comedy, says Cibber, “he had a 
natural gravity that gave strength to good sense, a 
tempered spirit that gave life to wit, and a dry reserve in 
his smile that threw ridicule into its brightest colours.” 
And we have no reason to think Cibber’s admiration 
extravagant or over-acted ; for Anthony Aston winds up 
his carping description of the great actor with sentences 
as cordial and appreciative as any of honest Colley’s: “ If 
' I was to write of him all day, I should remember fresh 
matter in his behalf ;” and ‘To end with this Phenix of 
the Stage, I must say of him, as Hamlet does of his 
father, ‘He was a man (take him for all in all) I cannot 
look upon his like again.,’” 

In disposition and in character Betterton appears to 
have been as lovable as he was admirable in art. How 
delightfully amiable a picture of the great actor is given 
by Davies in the story of Cibber’s first salary ! 

‘Mr, Richard Cross,” he writes, “late prompter of Drury- 
lane theatre, gave me the following history of Colley Cibber’s 
first establishment as a hired actor. He was known only, 
for some years, by the name of Master Colley. After waiting 
impatiently a long time for the prompter’s notice, by good 
fortune he obtained the honour of carrying a message on the 
stage, in some play, to Betterton. Whatever was the cause, 


Master Colley was so terrified, that the scene was discon- 
certed by him. Betterton asked, in some anger, who the 
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young fellow was that had committed the blunder. Downes 
replied, ‘ Master Colley.’—‘ Master Colley ! then forfeit him.’ 
—‘ Why, sir,’ said the prompter, ‘he has no salary.’—‘ No!’ 
said the old man; ‘why then put him down ten shillings a 
week, and forfeit him 55.’” 


Nor was Betterton’s amiability confined to the lighter 
affairs of life, for we have knowledge of one action at 
least of the highest magnanimity. He was engaged by 
one of his friends, Sir Francis Watson, in a trading 
adventure to the West Indies. As has been already 
mentioned, the adventure miscarried, and the savings of 
many years of hard work were lost. But the friend who 
had persuaded Betterton to join in the speculation was 
utterly ruined, and the revenge of the old actor was 
to adopt the daughter of his friend as his own child, 
to educate and train her, until she was old enough to 
earn her living on the stage, and to marry John Bowman, 
a noted singer and an intelligent actor. 

If such was the great mind of the man, it is not sur- 
prising that he won the love and admiration of his fellow- 
actors; that he numbered among his friends such men 
as Archbishop Tillotson, John Dryden, and Sir Richard 
Steele ; and that, in his old age, he inspired the youthful 
Pope with an enthusiastic regard for him.* To the 
respect and esteem with which he inspired Steele we 
owe that beautiful Zat/er which records for us Betterton’s 
funeral, and with a quotation from which I close this 
attempt to picture a great player, who demands our 
admiration for his genius as an actor as well as our 
respect for his blameless life. 


* Pope painted a portrait of Betterton, which is still to be seen 
in the Earl of Mansfield’s collection at Caen House. He also pub- 
lished a modernization of some of Chaucer’s poems in Betterton’s 
name, though they were, no doubt, the poet’s own productions. 
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“Having received notice that the famous actor, Mr. 
Betterton, was to be interred this evening in the cloisters, 
near Westminster-abbey, I was resolved to walk thither, and 
see the last office done to a man whom I always very much 
admired, and from whose action I had received more strong 
impressions of what is great and noble in human nature, than 
from the arguments of the most solid philosophers, or the 
descriptions of the most charming poets I had ever read... . 
While I walked in the cloisters, I thought of him with the 
same concern as if I waited for the remains of a person who 
had in real life done all that I had seen him represent. The 
gloom of the place, and faint lights before the ceremony 
appeared, contributed to the melancholy disposition I was 
in; and I began to be extremely afflicted, that Brutus and 
Cassius had any difference, that Hotspur’s gallantry was so 
unfortunate, and that the mirth and good humour of Falstaff 
could not exempt him from the grave. Nay, this occasion 
in me, who look upon the distinctions amongst men to be 
merely scenical, raised reflections upon the emptiness of all 
human perfection and greatness in general, and I could not 
but regret, that the sacred heads which lie buried in the 
neighbourhood of this little portion of earth in which my 
poor old friend is deposited, are returned to dust as well as 
he, and that there is no difference in the grave between the 
imaginary and the real monarch. This made me say of 
human life itself with Macbeth— 


““* To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day, 
To the last moment of recorded time ! 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
To their eternal night! Out, out, short candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.’” 
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CHARACTERS PLAYED BY BETTERTON, 


In addition to those mentioned in text (see Genest, ii. 458). 


1661. Solyman in Szege of Rhodes (1st and 2nd parts) ; 
Pallatine the Elder in Wzts; Alvaro in Love and 
fTonour. 

1663. *Don Henrique in Adventures of Five Hours ; *\berio 
in Sighted Maid; *Filamor in Step-Mother. 

1664. *Philander in Azvals; *Owen Tudor in Henry V. 
(Orrery). 

1665. *Solyman in Mustapha. 

1667. *Cambyses. 

1671. *Ladislaus in J/udzana ; *Art in Wr. Anthony. 

1672. *Bevil in Epsom Wells; *Alcippus in Forced Mar- 
riage. 

1673. *Townlove in Morning Ramble; *Crimalhaz in 
Empress of Morocco. 

1676. *Don John in Libertine; *Solyman in Lbrahim ; 
*Lord Bellamour in Madam Fickle; *Sylvano in 
Pastor Fido. 

1677. *Orontes in Szege of Babylon; *Abdelazar. 

1678. *Achilles in Destruction of Troy; *Wittmore in 
Sir Patient Fancy; *Welford in Squire Oldsapp ; 
*Vitelli in Cousterfezts. 

1679. *Galliard in Fezgned Courtezans. 

1680. *Theocrin in Loyal General; *Lorenzo in Loving 
Enemies. 

1681. *Gloucester in Henry VJ., Part I. (by Crown) ; *War- 
wick in 2nd part ; *Tom Wilding in C7ty Hezress ; 
*Nemours in Princess of Cleve. 

1682. *Piercy in Virtue Betrayed. 

1683. Arbaces in King and no King. 

1684. *Crispus in Constantine; *Beaugard in Athedst; 
*Alphonso in Disappointment. 

1688. *Rheusanes in Jujured Lovers. 

1689. *Bellamy in Bury Fazr. 

1690. *Admiral of France in Massacre of Parts. 
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1691. *King Arthur; Sir Ralph in Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton. 

1692. *Gunderic in Rafe; *Regulus ; *Henry II. 

1696. *Cyrus ; *Railmore in Love’s a Jest; *Woodvil in 
Country Wake; *Bellamour in She Gadlants ; *Bel- 
lair in Lover's Luck ; *Osman in Royal Mischief. 

1697. *Grammont in Unnatural Brother; *Cassibelan in 
Boadicea; *Sanserre in Jntrigues at Versailles ; 
*Sir Charles Beauclair in Jznocent Mistress. 

1698. *Owen Tudor in Queen Catherine; *Vincentio in 
Beauty in Distress ; *Gramont in Fatal Friendship ; 
*Bondi in Deceiver Decetved. 

1699. *Artabanus in Xerxes; *Rinaldo ; *Doria in Princess 
of Parma; *Zoilus in Friendship Improved; 
*Orestes in [phigenia. 

1700, *Fainall in Way of the World; *Virginius in Fate of 
Capua. 

1701. *Courtine in Ladies Visiting Day ; *Rhesus in Love's 
Victim. 

1702. *Clorimon in AZéemira. 

1703. *Iopano in Governor of Cyprus. 

1703-4. *Mahomet IV. in Aédra-Mulé; *Miramont in 
Liberty Asserted; Antony in All for Love; 
*Lovewell in Sguzre Trelooby. 

1704-5. *Lovewell in Gamester. 

1705-6. *Ulysses ; *Marus in Fazthful General; *Arwide 
in Revolution of Sweden; *Coelius in British 
Enchanters. 

1706-7. *Beamont in Platonic Lady; *Almanzor in Ad- 
myna; Montezuma in /adian Emperor; Antonio 
in Adventures of Five Hours; *Theseus in 
Phedra. 

1708. Emperor in Aurenge-Zebe ; Mithridates. 

1708-9. Thersites in Zroz/us (Dryden). 

Betterton probably played *Manly in Plain Dealer and 

Bellamy in Evening’s Love. 


* Originally played by Betterton. 
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Allen, William (actor), 3 
Angel, — (actor), 62, 77 
Aston, Anthony, 95, 115, 130, 144, 


145, 153, 154, 174, 177, 184, 185 
Ayliff, Mrs, (actress), 151 


Banister, John (musician), 118, 134 

Barry, Mrs. Elizabeth, 56, 87, 119, 
122, 132, 133, I4I, 142, 144, 
151, 168, 179 

Baxter, Richard (actor), 78 

Beeston, — (actor), 13, 101, 102 

, William (manager), 62 

Betterton, Frances (mother of 
Thomas), 57 

——, Mrs. Mary (wife of Thomas), 
56, $2, 83, 87, 89, 91, 92, 94, 96, 
119, 123, 182, .183. See also 
Saunderson, Mrs, 

, Matthew (father of Thomas), 


57 


, THOMAS, 2, 12, 47, 59, 773 
his high character, 56 ; his birth, 
57; apprenticed to a bookseller, 
58 ; himself probably abookseller, 
58; joins Rhodes’s company, 61 ; 
his immediate excellence as an 
actor, 61; meets Pepys, 61; be- 


comes a member of Davenant’s 
company, 72; contrasted with 
Harris, 74; sued by Sir H. 
Herbert, for offending against his 
privileges, 763; marries Mrs. 
Saunderson, 83; his excellence 
as Hamlet, 85; his acting admired 
by Pepys, Downes, and Cibber, 97 
has a serious illness, 104 ; is asso- 
ciated with Dr. Charles Davenant 
in the managemient of the theatre, 
108 ; invents new stage machines, 
113; aids Otway with money, 
120; helps in arranging the Union 
of 1682, 126; his excellence as 
Brutus, 129 ; as Othello, 130 ; his 
dramatic productions, 131; in- 
vents the machines for Dryden’s 
Albion ana Albanius, 1333; great 
compliment paid to him by Dry- 
den, 137; his excellence in 
Alexander the Great (Rival 
Queens), 140; instance of his 
modesty, 141 ; heads a coalition 
against the patentees in 1694, 
143; receives a license from the 
king, 144; loses his fortune, 
145; anecdote of him and a 
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countryman, 145; opens the 
New Play House in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 149 ; dissensions in his 
company, 156; appointed sole 
manager at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
157 ; fined for using a profane 
expression, 162 ; foreign dancers 
and singers engaged by him, 163 ; 
attacked from the Drury’ Lane 
stage, 164; doesan adaptation of 
flenry IV., 168; plays Falstaff 
with great success, 169; his 
strength begins to fail, 173; his 
troubles as manager, 175 ; his ex- 
cellence in Hamlet in his old age, 
177; his famous benefit in 1709, 
179; his last benefit (1710), 182 ; 
his death and burial, 182 ; his per- 
sonalappearance, 184; his powers 
as an actor, 184; his disposition 
and character, 185; his magna- 
nimity, 186 ; his friendships, 186 ; 
Steele’s tribute to his memory, 
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Principal characters played by 
Betterton :— 
/Ecius, 132 ; Agamemnon, 168; 
Alcibiades, 121 ; Alexander the 
Great, 140; Alphonso, 141 ; 
Angelo, 169; Antony (Antony 
and Cleopatra by Sedley), 123; 
Archas, 61; Bassanio (Gran- 
ville’s Few of Venice), 170; Beau- 
gard, 122 ; Belville, 123 ; Bosola, 
94; Brisac, 96; Brutus, 129; 
Ceesar Borgia, 122; Caius Marius, 
122; Castalio, 122; Charles VIIL., 
114; Cleomenes, 141; Colonel 
Jolly, 94; Deflores, 61; Do- 
minic, 176; Don Alvarez, 176; 
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Dorax, 137; Dorimant, 123; the 
Double Dealer, 141, 142; Duke 
of Guise, 132; Falstaff, 169, 
177; Gayman, 135; Goodvile, 
121 ; Hamlet, 85, 177; Henry 
VIIL, 91, 177; Horatio (fair 
Fenitent), 172; Hotspur, 129; 
Jaffier, 122; Jupiter, 138; Lear, 
92, 176; Lear (Tate’s King 
Lear), 123; Leontius, 176; Lord 
Beauford, 96; Lovemore, 131; 
Lucius Junius Brutus, 122; Mac- 


beth, 92, 176; Marullo, 61; 
Melantius, 1763; Memnon, 61, 
172; Mercutio, 89; Michael 


Perez, 129; Morose,176; Cidi- 
pus, 123; the Old Bachelor, 141 ; 
Orestes, 119; Osmyn, 155 ; 
Othello, 129, 177; Pericles, 61 ; 
Philip II., 121; Prince Alvaro, 
93; Richard III. (Caryll’s Exglish 
Princess), 1043; Sir John Brute, 
155; Sir Solomon Single, 108 ; 
Sir Timothy Tallapoy, 172; Sir 
Toby (Belch, 88; Tamerlane, 
172; Timon, 123; Titus, 121; 
Torrismond, 123 ; Troilus, 123; 
Valentine (Love for Love), 151; 
Varanes, 1223; Villeroy, 141 ; 
Virginius (Dennis’s Appius and 
Virginia), 176; Virginius (Unjust 
Fudge), 13% 

Betterton, William (actor), 62, 
76 

Bird, Theophilus (actor), 78, 

Blagden, — (actor), 82 

Booth, Barton, 175 

, Charles (prompter), 98 


| Boutell, Mrs. (actress), 20 
Bowen, William (actor), 144, 147, 
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INDEX. 


Bowman, John (actor), 144, 151, 
157, 185 

—, Mrs., 141, 151, 169, 185 

Bowyer, — (actor), 3 

Bracegirdle, Mrs. Anne, 56, 139, 
141, 142, 144, 149, I51, 162, 
168, 179 


Bright, George (actor), 144 

Brown, Tom, 15, 33, 37, 160, 173 

Bullock, William (actor), 146, 166 

Burbage, Richard, 2 

Burt, Nicholas (actor), 3, 4, 62, 78, 
102 

Butler, Mrs. (actress), 119 


Calamy, Rev. Edmund, 3 

Carteret, Philip, 25 

Cartwright, William (actor), 62, 78, 
102 

Castlemaine, Lady, 19 

Charles II., 19, 80, 84, 95, 105, 133 

Charleton, — (actor), Io 

Chetwood, W. R., 80, 169, 173 

Cibber, Colley, 27, 30, 50, 53, 85, 
86, 95, 97, 119, 125, 129, 138, 
140, 146, 148, 154, 155, 160, 184, 
185 

Cleveland, Duchess of, 33 

Clun, Walter, 3, 62, 78, 1or, 102 

Coleman, Dr. Charles, 8 

, Edward, 8 

5 Mrs., & 

Collier, Jeremy, 158, 160, 161 

Congreve, William, 13, 31, 34, 141, 
151, 158,159 

Cook, Captain Henry, 8 

Corey, Mrs. (actress), $0 

Coventry, Sir John, 110 

Craufurd, David (dramatist), 157 

Cross, Richard (prompter), 185 

Crouch, John, 58 
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Crowne, John, 136 

Curll, Edmund, his “story of the 
Stage, 125 

Currer, Mrs. (actress), 119, 138 


Davenant, Dr. Charles, 21, 108, 
126 

——,, Sir William, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 21, 59, 64, 69, 71, 72, 75, 82, 
83, 90, 92, 106 

Davenport, Mrs. (actress), 82, 87, 
119 

Davies, Thomas, 141, 185 

» Mrs. (actress), 82, 119 

Davis, Mary (‘‘ Moll”), 19, 93 

Dennis, John, 160, 176 

Dixon, — (actor), 61, 76 

Dogget, Thomas, 141, 142, 144, 
147, 151, 154, 156, 157, 172, 179 

Dorset, Earl of, Lord Chamberlain, 
143 

Downes, John (Rosctus Anglicanus), 
61, 82, 83, 84, 85, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
96, 97, 100, 118, 119, 131, 134, 
136, 138, 163, 168, 172 

Dryden, John, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 18, 
19, 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, 37, 39, 
40, 47, 111, P12, 1183) 124, 127, 
132, 133, 136, 137, 159, 160, 162, 
164, 167, 174, 186 

Durfey, Thomas, 160, 167 


Eastland, Mrs. (actress), 80 


Farquhar, George, 29, 165, 167 
Floid, — (actor), 62, 76 


Genest, Rev. John, his Account of 
the English Stage, 59, 65, 66, 72, 
169, 172 

Gibbs, Mrs. Ann (actress), 82, 89 

oO 
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Gildon, Charles, 126, 148, 152, 154, 
160, 166, 169 

Gillow, — (actor), 119 

Goodman, ‘‘ Scum,” 56, 101, 133 

Gosse, Edmund, his Lzfe of Con- 


greve, 160 
Grabut, Louis (musician), 134 
. Granville, George (Lord Lans- 


downe), 162, 167, 170 
Grebus, Louis. See Grabut 
Griffin, Captain (actor), IOI, 133 
Gwynne, Ellen, 41, 42, 53, 56 


Hammerton, Stephen (actor), 2 — 

Harding, John, 8 

Harris, Henry (actor), 72, 73, 74, 
77, 82, 87, 89, 91, 93, 94, 96, 
104, I19, 121, 128 

Hart, Charles, 3, 4, 56, 62, 77, 78, 
98, 102, 114, 125, 126, 128 

Haynes, Joseph (actor), IOI, 114, 
115, 154, 166 

Herbert, Sir Henry (Master of the 
Revels), 62, 63, 64, 67, 76 

Hill, Captain Richard, 21, 139 

Holden, John (bookseller), 58 

, Mrs. (actress), 82, 90 

Howard, Hon. Edward, 105 

, Hon. James, 89 

——,, Sir Robert, 99, 143 

Hudson, George, 8 

Hughes, Mrs. Margaret, 56, 81, 
102 


James II., 133 

Jennings, Mrs. (actress), 82, 119 

Jevon, Thomas (actor), 119, 136 

Johnson, Ben (actor), 146, 162, 
166, 169 

Jolly, George (actor), 62 

Jordan, Thomas, his Prologue to 


introduce the first English ac- 
tress, 79, 80 


Killigrew, Thomas, 26, 64, 69, 76, 
79, 82, 83, 99 

Knight, Joseph, his edition of the 
Roscius Anglhcanus, 8 

——, Mrs. (actress), 56 

Knipp, Mrs. (actress), 40, 42, 81 

Kynaston, Edward, 56, 61, 72, 76, 
109, 126, 133, 142, 168 


Lacy, John (actor), 78, 98, 105 

Langbaine, Gerard, 37 

Lawes, Henry, 8 

Lee, Mrs. Mary (actress), 121 

, Nathaniel, 119 

, sidney L., 59 

Leigh, Anthony, 119, 122, 123, 136, 
139 

, Mrs. (actress), 141, 142, 144, 
169 

Lilleston, Thomas (actor), 61, 72, 
77, 87, 119 

Lock, Matthew, 8 

Long, Mrs. (actress), 82, 96 

Loveday, Thomas (actor), 78 

Lovel, Thomas. (actor), 61, 72, 77, 
87, 89, 119 

Lowin, John (actor), 2, 3, 4 

Lyddoll, — (actor), ror 


Malone, Edmond, 67, 79, 169 

Marshall, Mrs. Ann (actress), 56, 
80 

——, Mrs. Rebecca (actress), 56, 
80 

Marvell, Andrew, 110 

Medburn, Matthew (actor), 85 

Mills, John (actor), 166 

Mohun, Lord, 21, 139 
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Mohun, Michael, 3, 62, 67, 77, 78, 
98, IOI, 102, 105, 119, 125, 128 

Monk, General, 60 

Moor, Mrs. (actress), 166 

Moseley, John (actor), 62, 72, 119 

Motteux, P. A., 160, 166 

Mountfort, William, 21, 56, 139 

» Mrs., 141, 142. See also 

Verbruggen, Mrs. 


Newcastle, Duchess of, 104 

Nokes, James, 62, 72, 77, 96, 108, 
122, 139 

, Robert, 61, 72, 77, 119 

Norris, Henry (actor), 85, 166 


Otway, Thomas, 119, 120, 121, 122 


Penn, Sir William, 19 

Pepys, Samuel, 13, 17, 19, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 30, 33, 35, 38, 40, 54, 60, 
61, 65, 66, 70, 73, 79, 84, 85, 88, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96, 97; 98, 99; 
100, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105 

Perkins, — (actor), 3 

Persill. See Purcel 

Pinkethman, William (actor), 154, 
166 

Pollard, Thomas (actor), 3, 4 

Pope, Alexander, 186 

Powell, George (actor), 56, 128, 
141, 142, 146, 153, 164, 166, 173 

Powell, Mrs., 166 

Price, Joseph (actor), 82, 93, 96, 
119 

Priest, Joseph (dancer), 138 

Purcel, Henry (the Elder), $ 

, Henry (the Younger), 138 


Rhodes, John (bookseller and thea- 
trical manager), 58, 59, 60, 67 
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Rich, Christopher, 148, 155 


| Richards, — (actor), 82, 87 


Robins, William (actor), 3 

Robinson, Richard (actor), 2 

Robinson, William. See Robins, 
William 

Rochester, Earl of, 133 

Rogers, John (doorkeeper), 21, 63 

, Mrs. (actress), 154, 166 

Rowe, Nicholas, 163, 172, 177, 180 

Rutter, Mrs. (actress), 81, 102 

Rymer, Thomas, 97 


Sandford, Samuel (actor), 85, 89, 
94, 95, 144, 151, 168 

Saunderson, Mrs. (afterwards Mrs. 
Betterton), 32, 83, 87, 89, 91 

Sedley, Sir Charles, 16, 35, 109 

Settle, Elkanah, 112, 137 

Shakespeare, William, 71 

Shank, John (actor), 2 

Shatterel, Robert (actor), 62 

, William (actor), 62 

Sheppey, Thomas (actor), 61, 72, 
77 

Sherly, — (actor), ror 

Smith, William (actor), 85, 104, 
TIO! TZ, 22,0132, 944, 050 

Steele, Sir Richard, 50, 51, 121, 
130, 177, 179, 186 

Sumner, — (actor), 3 

Swanston, Eliard (actor), 3 


Taylor, Joseph (actor), 2, 3, 4 
Thorndall, Gregory, 8 
Tillotson, Archbishop, 186 
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IN writing a biography of a man like Charles Macklin, 
one should, as it seems to me, endeavour to collect from 
the various records of the time contemporary portraits 
and criticism of the man and his fellows. These should 
be given in their own language and without paraphrase, 
wherever the scope and nature of the extracts make 
quotation possible. I must admit that the following 
out of this plan is apt to make a book appear, to a great 
extent, a work of paste and scissors, to which a kindly 
critic would perhaps add—and research. Be this as it 
may, I am still of opinion that the research, the scissors, 
and the paste, in the order named, are of greater value 
to the reader than the biographer’s pen. And it is for 
this reason that I have endeavoured, wherever possible, 


to find and use the words of others instead of my own. 
EDWARD A. PARRY. 


MANCHESTER, 
1890. 
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CHARLES MACKLIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY DAYS. 


WHEN Charles Macklin, comedian, passed quietly away 
on the morning of the 11th of July, 1797, it is doubtful 
if the world—even the metropolitan world—troubled its 
head much about the matter. He had tottered off the 
stage eight years before, and from that time had haunted 
the theatres and the coffee-houses, a mere specimen of 
human decay, waiting for his release. And the day of 
his respite from earthly ills was so long in coming, that, 
when it did come, only a few intimate friends knew or 
cared to know that Charles Macklin had gone to his last 
account. Very soon, however, the world began to con- 
sider, with not unnatural curiosity, about the man who 
had at length passed away; and before long memoirs 
began to be written, anecdotes to be remembered, and 
reminiscences to be recalled. 

Macklin was the contemporary of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He lived to some extent side by side with Cibber 
and Booth, he was the companion and rival of Quin and 
Garrick, and was still upon the stage of life when the 
Kembles played in London. Such a life was unique in 
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the annals of the stage, and it would have been curious 
indeed if writers of the day had refrained from stories 
and anecdotes of such a man. These, then, abound, 
vague and uncircumstantial after their kind, but never- 
theless, supplemented by facts, they give one a passable 
portrait of a remarkable man, and a not unsatisfactory 
history of an extraordinary career. 

At his death, Macklin was believed to be ninety-seven 
years of age; but, not content with a life prolonged to 
these years, his biographers have endeavoured to show 
that he was at least a hundred and seven. The evidence 
for and against these positions is by no means important 
or conclusive ; but the question has occupied so much 
space in theatrical and other records, that it cannot 
now be lightly cast aside. So bewildering, however, do 
I find the warfare of histrionic antiquarians which con- 
tinuously rages round this knotty point, that I feel disin- 
clined to pronounce a definite opinion upon the matter, 
or indeed do more than sum up the testimony upon 
which the two assumptions are based, and leave the 
decision to a jury of readers. 

The main lines of the controversy are to be found in 
the three biographies of Macklin by Congreve, Kirkman, 
and Cooke. The memoir by Francis Aspey Congreve 
was published in 1798, and is a pamphlet of some sixty 
pages, containing an interesting and accurate account of 
the actor. With regard to the date of his birth, Con- 
greve states that the matter is involved in some doubt, 
but mentions the year 1699, at the same time telling us 
that his birthplace was ‘‘the Barony of Quinshoven, 
one of the northernmost districts of Ireland.” James 
Thomas Kirkman, of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, published a second and somewhat inflated biography 
of Macklin in 1799. : Kirkman describes himself as “a 
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near relative, bred up and living for upwards of twenty 
years” with the actor; and John Taylor, in his “‘ Records,” 
explains the relationship by hinting that he was, in fact, 
Macklin’s son. Be this as it may, he is the first person 
who publicly asserted that Macklin was a centenarian, 
in which he was followed by the actor’s third biographer, 
William Cooke. 

William Cooke was a well-known amateur of the drama, 
as the old playgoers were called, a lover of the stage, a 
frequenter of the pit, and a keen critic. He was born at 
Cork, but his father was of English family. He came to 
London somewhat late in life, and was called to the 
bar in 1776. While a student at the Temple, he became 
acquainted with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Garrick, Murphy, Macklin, and Foote, and was one of 
the members of the Essex-Head Club. He published 
several tracts on the French Revolution, a treatise on 
“The Elements of Dramatic Criticism,” and the memoirs 
of both Foote and Macklin. His Life of Macklin, first 
published anonymously in 1804, is an entertaining and 
comparatively reliable volume, though we must not 
accept with implicit confidence all he has to say about 
Macklin’s early years. Though less profuse and vague 
than Kirkman, he does not seem to me, in this part of 
his book, more trustworthy than his fellow-biographer. 
The fact is, that at the time of his death, very little was 
known of Macklin’s early life. He had been born at a 
time and in a country where registers and records were 
almost unknown, and no one can read the complete 
details of his early life, as given by Kirkman, without a 
suspicion that the writer was a man of considerable 
inventive genius. Nevertheless, the statements of Kirk- 
man and Cooke should be set down, in order that every 
one may form his own opinion as to Macklin’s age. 
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Kirkman tells us that Charles Macklin, whose real 
name was Charles M‘Laughlin, was descended from one 
Terence M‘Laughlin, a landowner of County Down, 
whose son William married Miss Alice O’Flanagan, the 
daughter of John O’Flanagan, a proprietor of large estates 
in Westmeath. The M‘Laughlins considered themselves 
to be descendants of the ancient kings of Ireland, and 
once a year the head of the family held-a solemn court, 
which the relations attended. 


“T have myself been once at this meeting,” said Macklin, 
in after years, “and could not help being exceedingly im- 
pressed with the ceremony of my introduction to our Chief, 
who, as a relation, received me most generously. I there 
beheld the union of state and simplicity, for which former 
ages were so remarkable ; and observed, that the Chief had 
all the great officers and every other appendage to a court. 
These meetings, Sir, were known to Government ; but, as 
they were perfectly innocent, and their proceedings inoffen- 
sive, they were tolerated.” 


William M‘Laughlin, continues Kirkman, commanded 
a troop of horse in the army of James II., and was 
greatly distinguished for his valour, loyalty, and zeal. 
He had one daughter, named Mary, and one son, 
Charles, who was born two months previous to the battle 
of the Boyne—that is to say, in April or May of 1690. 
This is the date that Kirkman and Cooke seek to 
establish beyond doubt, and the following are some of 
the proofs put forward in support of their assertion. 
Kirkman revels in his self-appointed task, and it would 
be impossible to set down at length all the irrelevant 
conjectures and suppositions which he substitutes for 
evidence. In the first place, we are asked to remember 
that there were no registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages kept in Ireland in 1690, and that it was no 
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uncommon custom in Irish families to engrave the date 
of a child’s birth upon brass or horn, or, for want of that, 
with gunpowder upon the child itself, that evidence of its 
age might be forthcoming. Unfortunately for us, and 
happily for Mr. Kirkman, who makes at least one good 
chapter of the matter, no such steps were taken about 
the birth of Charles Macklin. ‘“‘ Nevertheless,” says the 
sanguine Kirkman, ‘‘ the most satisfactory oral testimony 
can be brought forward.” 


“Mrs. Elizabeth Macklin, relict of the late inimitable 
Shylock (under whose immediate auspices this work is given 
to the public), has assured the author, and is ready to testify 
the fact upon oath (were it necessary), that the actual 
circumstance of his having been born two months previous 
to the memorable battle of the Boyne, has been repeatedly 
communicated to her by a person of the name of Mary 
Millar, who lived servant with the mother,of Charles, during 
his minority, and who had her own age marked in her arm 
by gunpowder, which mark, or register, of birth Mrs. Macklin 
had frequent opportunities of seeing during the time Mary 
Millar lived servant with her in Dublin. And this circum- 
stance is the more accurate and remarkable, because the 
difference between the age of Charles and Mary Millar was 
known to be exactly ten years.” 


No harm can be done by setting down Mr. Cooke’s 
account of the same evidence, which is, perhaps, a little 
more explicit, though hardly less unsatisfactory than 
Kirkman’s. Cooke tells us that— 


“There was living in the city of Cork, about the year 
1750, a woman of the name of Ellen Byrne, the wife of a 
journeyman printer, who was a first cousin of Macklin’s 
mother, and who lived in the family at the time of his birth ; 
and this woman, who always bore a decent and respectable 
character, has often declared to many people (and in par- 
ticular to the late Mr. Charles Rathband, editor of the 
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General Evening Post, a man of some research and unques- 
tionable veracity), that her cousin, Charles Macklin, was two 
months old at the battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690. And 
that, a few days previous to that celebrated battle, his 
mother, one of her brothers, and herself, travelled six miles, 
from Drogheda to a neighbouring village, for safety, carrying 
with them young Charley (as she called him) in a kish ;* 
and that they resided in this village some years afterwards.” 


Besides this, there is a story that a strolling player 
named Ware, who was born about 1702, said, in his old 
age, that he remembered Macklin as a full-grown man 
when he himself was a boy, and this wretched hearsay, 
coupled with an anecdote about Dr. Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne, is all that Kirkman and Cooke can produce 


in support of their theory. Cooke tells the Berkeley 
anecdote as follows :— 


“When Mr. Geo. Monk Berkley, grandson to the famous 
Dr. Berkley, Bishop of Cloyne, was a student in the Middle 
Temple, from the celebrity of Macklin’s character as an 
actor and writer, he expressed a wish to be acquainted with 
him. Macklin fixed on an evening, and at the meeting thus 
accosted him: ‘ Young man, 1am happy to see you. I knew 
your famous grandfather very well. We were at college 
together, and he was always reckoned the cleverest¢ lad in our 
university ; but alas! alas! he has long since gone, and I 
am here still.’ 

“When Mr. Berkley visited his father in the long vaca- 
tion, he told this anecdote to him, at which he was much 
surprised, and said it was almost impossible, as the 
bishop, his father, had been dead near forty years, and was 
then turned of seventy! ‘He indeed might be a fellow 
when Macklin was a youngster, but not, I should think, 
otherwise.’ ‘I don’t know,’ said the son, ‘Macklin’s age ; 
but this I know, that his manner of calling him a pretty 
dad, and his often repeating it, struck me so forcibly that I 
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could not but believe it, and at the same time, filled me 
with so much surprize that it brought me back to the days 
of Noah.” 

Of these two stories the one about Ware is quite 
worthless, unless there is some proof of his age, and 
the Berkeley anecdote helps us very little, unless one 
knows the date at which it is supposed to have taken 
place. Bishop Berkeley was born in 1685, and died 
in 1753; so this meeting with Mr. Berkeley ought, 
according to the text, to have taken place about 1793, 
when Macklin’s memory was not in its best condition. 
Then, too, if we are to consider the story as anything 
more important than the pleasant invention of some society 
gossip, it is worth remembering that Macklin never was 
at college, except in the menial capacity of badgeman, 
and Kirkman suggests that this was somewhere about 
the year 1710. Now, Berkeley was M.A. and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707, so that, even if we 
accept the anecdote as a faithful and accurate account 
of what Macklin said, we must convict him of romancing 
when he boasted that ‘‘ we were at college together,” and 
spoke of remembering the bishop as a “pretty lad.” I 
confess that I regard the anecdote as of very little value. 
Its pedigree and history are too obscure to inspire one 
with confidence in its accuracy. - The repetition of 
spoken words does not lead to exactness or precision, 
and, even when two parties enter a witness-box with the 
most faithful desire to repeat a conversation, one finds 
their stories coloured and altered by their own knowledge 
of outlying facts. Ido not believe for a moment that 
Macklin, if he spoke of Berkeley at all, ever used the 
phrase “pretty lad.” Whatever he did say, that, at 
least, is a gloss on the original anecdote. An old man, 
looking back to the time when he was a youth of, say, 
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fourteen or fifteen, does not remember his college seniors 
of nineteen or twenty as “pretty lads,” but rather as 
grown men, giants whose shapes and actions look large 
indeed across the intervening space of years.* 

If it was generally believed in Macklin’s later years 
that he was a centenarian, how came the enterprising 
publishers of Opie’s portrait of the actor in 1792 to 


* It is possible to put a more favourable construction upon this 
anecdote. The date of Macklin’s connection with Trinity College 
is purely conjectural. Kirkman, placing his birth in 1690, states 
that he remained a badgeman until he was twenty-one—that is, 
until 1711. But he probably entered upon service as a mere boy, 
say at thirteen, Even supposing him to have been fifteen, his 
connection with Trinity College would date from 1705, when 
Berkeley was a youth of twenty, and was still two years short of 
his degree. The fact that Macklin spoke of him as a “‘ pretty lad” 
seems to me the strongest (indeed the only considerable) piece of 
evidence in favour of the 1690 theory. Berkeley was noted for his 
beauty ; but, as the actor and the bishop moved in very different 
circles in later life, Berkeley’s personal appearance would scarcely 
be known to Macklin, except as a reminiscence from early days. 
At any rate, we can scarcely suppose that when young Berkeley 
was presented to Macklin, the old actor set to work with deliberate 
ingenuity to tell a circumstantial lie. Can we conceive him saying 
to himself, ‘‘ I never saw this young gentleman’s grandfather, but 
I want to make it appear that we were at college together. Now, 
I know that Bishop Berkeley was a handsome man, so I shall be 
quite safe in saying that I remember him as a ‘pretty lad’ at 
college” ? This process of thought would imply an inconceivable 
alertness in the old man’s faculties, as well as an incredible devotion 
to mendacity as a fine art. It is much simpler to suppose that 
Macklin actually remembered Berkeley as a ‘‘ pretty lad,” of from 
eighteen to twenty-two, at Trinity College. His use of the phrase, 
“* We were at college together,” implies a desire to leave his own 
academic status in the vague, but does not necessarily mean that 
he was simply romancing. Of course this argument proceeds 
entirely on the somewhat rash assumption that the interview between 
old Macklin and young Berkeley really occurred, and was correctly 
reported, so far as the phrase ‘‘ pretty lad” is concerned.—W. A. 
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speak of him as “in his 93rd year”? What is even 
more astonishing is that, though Kirkman was one of 
the chief mourners at Macklin’s funeral, his literary 
executor, and a man of some authority, according to 
his own account, in the household of the deceased, he 
should yet have suffered the coffin-plate to be engraved : 


Mr. CHARLES MACKLIN, 
Comedian, 
Died 11th July, 


1797; 
Aged 97 years. 


This coffin-plate was a great stumbling-block to those 
who wished to believe in Macklin’s hundred years; and 
a story was current, told with more of less circumstance, 
of the mistake being discovered, and the plate hastily 
rectified before the coffin was placed in the grave. How- 
ever, in 1859, when alterations were being made at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, a copy was made of the inscrip- 
tion on the plate, which still contained the original 
words, wholly unaltered, “‘ Aged 97 years.” 

’ The fact is, the centenarian theory, whatever it may 
be worth, was clearly not started in Macklin’s lifetime, 
and his friends seem to have been satisfied with his own 
statement, “that he was born in the last year of the last 
century.” The all and sundry reasons given by his 
biographers, why Macklin at some period of his life put 
back the hands of time ten years, seem to show their 
little belief in their own conjecture. It was to please a 
mistress, to hide his want of education, or “for the 
accommodation of his daughter,” who was becoming 
older than she cared to own. Any reason would do, 
and the biographers take no pains to agree upon an 
identical one. Nor do they attempt to meet what is in 
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itself the main objection to their theory, that it makes 
Macklin—who was, from all accounts, a youth of a rest- 
less, energetic nature—content to remain at school until 
he is nineteen, to commence strolling player at the some- 
what cold-blooded age of thirty, and not to get any 
engagement in London until he is forty-three. All this 
is, to say the least of it, improbable, and nearly every 
anecdote that I have read of his early life accentuates 
the improbability. Indeed, it is upon a close considera- 
tion of the general probabilities of the case, rather than 
upon any destructive analysis of his biographers’ hearsay 
evidence, that I see no reason for rejecting Macklin’s 
own statement already quoted, “ that he was born in the 
last year of the last century.” 

It may be well to follow briefly Kirkman’s statement 
of the early life and adventures of his hero and his 
family’s history, without, however, placing a too implicit 
credence in all its details. It appears that William 
M‘Laughlin, Charles’s father, having commanded a troop 
of horse in James’s army at the battle of the Boyne, still 
remained faithful to the losing side after that disastrous 
conflict, and was accordingly persecuted with the utmost 
rigour, and his estates duly confiscated. Thereupon he 
seems to have retired to Westmeath, living there in 
obscurity, but, ultimately emerging with a view of better- 
ing his condition, he came to live in Dublin. Life in a 
town was, however, to his broken spirit even more diffi- 
cult and impossible than life in the country. “ And 
although,” says Kirkman, in a somewhat contradictory 
panegyric, “he was a man of extraordinary strength of 
body and equal vigour of mind, yet he never recovered 
his spirits after the battle of the Boyne. He died in 
December, 1704, literally of a broken heart—a victim to 
misapplied loyalty and mistaken generosity.” I might 
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here interject the statement of Cooke, that Macklin 
remembered his father as a rank Presbyterian, and his 
mother as a bigoted papist, doing so rather to call atten- 
tion to the difficulties one is placed in by some of these 
so-called recollections of Macklin than for any other 
reason. For it is hard to understand why a rank Presby- 
terian should command a troop of horse in James’s army, 
and suffer afterwards for the Catholic cause. Be this as 
it may, Mrs. M‘Laughlin having lost her husband, Kirk- 
man now tells us, with all the apologies of a genteel 
lodging-house keeper, how this poor but aristocratic 
lady, “ to better the condition of her children, which was 
her darling object,” condescended in 1707 to marry 
honest Luke O’Meally, the landlord of The Eagle in 
Werburgh Street, Dublin. Macklin, in after life, bore 
testimony to his having been a kind and tender father to 
him ; and though he séems to have caused the death of 
Mary M‘Laughlin, the actor’s only sister, by storming at 
her in a fit of ungovernable passion, there is no reason 
to believe that, when he restrained himself from these 
violent fits of temper, he was anything but a decent and 
kindly man. 

Young Charles, who was eight or eighteen, as the 
reader pleases, was now sent to board at an academy in 
Island Bridge, a small village about a mile west of 
Dublin. He had, perhaps, previously been taught to 
read in Irish or bad English by his mother’s brother, 
who was a priest. The school at Island Bridge was kept 
by a Scotchman named Nicholson ; and Kirkman tells 
us that “it was from the cruelty of a pedagogue that 
Mr. Macklin, almost in infancy, imbibed that invincible 
prejudice against the Scotch which adhered to him 
through a long life.” There may be some truth in this, 
though Macklin, in some manuscript notes, published 
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after his death in the A/onthly Mirror, mentions a prin- 
ciple of justice that Nicholson constantly enforced, 
which was, “Never offend or injure without making 
atonement.” And Macklin remembers, with approval, 
that Nicholson took care that the weakly boys were 
defended from the strong. 

But I can understand that Nicholson found Master 
M‘Laughlin a tough subject to educate. He must have 
been something of a hero at that Island Bridge academy, 
and certainly a thorn in the flesh of the Scotch peda- 
gogue, who seems to have flogged him for six days in 
the week, and begged his mother to take him away on 
the seventh. For Charley M‘Laughlin could not only 
box and cudgel, and swim like a duck, diving off the 
masts of ships, or leaping off the old bridge into the 
Liffey, but he had a nasty habit—‘ talent,” Kirkman 
calls it—of mimicry, ‘which he exercised to the con- 
tinual annoyance of the pedant, by counterfeiting alter- 
nately the voices of him and his wife Harriet, and calling 
aloud upon either, in the voice of the other so exactly, as 
to baffle all their vigilance in guarding against his pranks.” 
He even gave the parrot hints in mimicry, and at length 
became so noted for all manner of hardiment and devilry, 
that he gained the nickname of “ Charles a Molluchth,” 
or in English, “Wicked Charley,” which is really the 
most important and luminous fact that I have at present 
learned of his early history. 

It would be pleasant, however, to think that one might 
except the anecdote of his performance of Monimia from 
among the myths that surround his early life. Kirkman 
sets this performance down as occurring in 1708, but I 
have a shrewd suspicion that he arranges his earlier dates 
merely-to suit his own theory of Macklin’s age, and 
does not derive them from any more worthy sources of 
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information than his own imagination. Cooke’s account 
of the incident is, in any case, preferable to Kirkman’s, 
and the exact date of its occurrence is unimportant. 


“Tn the neighbourhood of Mrs. Macklin,” says Cooke, 
“there lived a near relation of the Besborough family, a 
widow lady of considerable fortune, taste, and humanity, 
who, seeing young Macklin running about her grounds, and 
observing him to be a boy of some spirit, sharpness, and 
enterprise, hospitably took him under her roof, in order to 
rescue him from those vices and follies which a life of idle- 
ness, particularly in young minds, is but too apt to produce. 
Here he was further instructed in reading and writing ; and 
here it was that Macklin (who often expressed his gratitude 
to his benefactress for this kindness) felt the first necessity 
of attending in some respect to education and the order of 
civilized life, by being under the example and restriction of 
a regular family, and the awe of a woman of her rank and 
kindness. 

“While he was under the protection of this lady, the tragedy 
of Zhe Orphan was got up during the Christmas holidays, 
amongst some young relations of the family ; when, in cast- 
ing the parts (however strange to tell), the character of 
Monimia was assigned for young Macklin. To.those who 
recollect the figure and the cast of countenance of the veteran, 
it must be difficult to reconcile the possibility of his perform- 
ing this part at any time of life with the smallest degree of 
propriety ; however, if we are to take his own word for it 
(which is all the authority that can be adduced), he not only 
looked the gentle Monimia, but performed it with every 
degree of applause and encouragement. The play was 
repeated three times with great applause before several of 
the surrounding gentry and tenants, and every time he felt 
himself acquire additional reputation.” 


Kirkman gives much the same account of the perform- 
ance, except that he sets the scene of it at Mr. Nicholson’s 
school, and gives us the lady’s name as Mrs, Pilkington. 
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It was this first success, perhaps, that led Macklin to 
turn his attention to the theatre, and planted in his young 
mind that lasting ambition, which enabled him to con- 
quer, one by one, the obstacles, that nature and the 
accidents of his life placed between him and the highest 
honours of his chosen profession. 


ee” TLD 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRST APPEARANCES (TO 1735). 


We may pass lightly over the youthful adventures of 
Charles Macklin. They are neither well accredited, nor, 
indeed, are some of them altogether creditable to their 
hero. But we must remember that in those early years 
he lived a wild, roving, hand-to-mouth life, full of scrapes 
and disasters, but tending not unnaturally towards the 
footlights. He seems, after his dédut as Monimia, to 
have run away from home with two scapegrace companions, 
and made for London, the adventurers’ Eldorado, with a 
small capital, the bulk of which (£9) Macklin had 
stolen from his mother. The runaways lived magnifi- 
cently in London for nearly a month, visiting all the 
places of entertainment, until they found their purse empty, 
their hopes at zero. One of his companions entered the 
army ; the second took to the road, which in due course 
led him to the Tyburn scaffold; while Macklin entered 
the service of a buxom widow, who kept a public-house 
in the Borough. This house was frequented by a 
company of mountebanks, who exhibited low drolls, 
pantomimes, tumbling, etc. 


“ Here,” says Kirkman, “ Macklin, by dint of genius and 
a high flow of spirits, became the delight of all who fre- 
quented the house. He sung for them, he danced, he 
mimicked, he spouted, and he played the droll, insomuch 
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that his fame spread abroad, and the house was every night 
filled with respectable opulent dealers. Clubs and meetings 
were instituted for the purpose of enjoying the entertainment 
he afforded. In short, he became a most pleasing and 
popular character in that circle, and more than trebled the 
income of the house by his talents.” 


So valuable was the lad to the proprietress of the 
house, that she is said to have contracted a marriage with 
him at one of those ‘‘ Beggar-making shops,” as they 
were called, which flourished at this time. A Fleet- 
marriage may have been performed, but we may doubt 
if Macklin was ever the legal husband of the buxom 
widow. Some friends of his family appear to have heard 
of his situation, and by threats and entreaties made him 
break away from the attractions of the Borough, and 
return to Dublin. Here, it is said, he for a time took a 
situation as badgeman at Trinity College, and maybe 
used the opportunities thus afforded him to pick up 
some crumbs of learning that were scattered about his 
master’s table. Here it is possible he may have seen 
Berkeley, who did not leave Ireland until 1713, even if 
he did not know him as a “ pretty lad,” as the story goes. 
It is a pleasant trait in Macklin’s character, that he was 
never too proud to remember the menial position in which 
he then served, and in “‘ Macready’s Reminiscences” a 
story is told which seems to show that he did undoubtedly, 
at some period of his life, act as dadveman or scout * at 


Trinity College, and that the fact was well known in 
Dublin. 


“The custom was for these servants to wait in the courts 
of the college, in attendance on the calls of the students. To 
every shout of ‘Boy!’ the scout first in turn replied, ‘What 


* I believe the modern name for a badgeman at Trinity College 
is a skip, 
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number?’ and, on its announcement, went up to the room 
denoted for his orders. After Macklin, by his persevering 
industry, had gained a name as author and actor, in one of 
his engagements at the Dublin Theatre, some unruly young 
men caused a disturbance, when Macklin, in very proper 
terms, rebuked them for their indecent behaviour. The 
audience applauded, but one of the rioters, thinking to put 
him down by reference to his early low condition, with 
contemptuous bitterness shouted out, ‘Boy!’ Poor Macklin 
for a moment lost his presence of mind, but, recollecting 
himself, modestly stepped forward, and with manly com- 
placency responded, ‘What number?’ It is unnecessary 
to add that the plaudits of the house fully avenged him on 
the brutality of his insulters.” 


How long he remained at Trinity College I do not 
know. Kirkman says that, after a short period of this 
servitude, he made a second excursion to London, play- 
ing Harlequin and such-like parts with a strolling company 
of tumblers, wire-dancers, and mummers, at Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, near Clerkenwell Green. Throughout the 
eighteenth century Hockley-in-the-Hole was famous for 
bull-baiting, bear-baiting, sword and cudgel playing, and 
all kinds of rough and brutal sport. It was the home 
of the lowest class of women, who, with the rowdies 
and bullies of the city, frequented its neighbourhood. 
From this place Macklin was, it is said, again rescued 
by his friends, and restored to Dublin and his position 
of badgeman—a story which seems scarcely credible when 
one comes to know the independent character of the 
man. Kirkman wants us to believe that after this he 
refused an honourable position in the German army, 
which he might have obtained through a relation who 
was a captain in that service. I confess that I can 
place little or no reliance upon the alleged order of 
these events. For our purpose it is perhaps sufficient 
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that, after some years of wild riotous youth, he found 
himself arrived at Bristol, probably early in the seventeen 
twenties, at a time when a company of strolling players 
had recently opened a small theatre there with permis- 
sion of the mayor. 

At this time there was certainly no regular theatre 
in Bristol, and, indeed, as late as 1773 we find the 
sober inhabitants of the city ineffectually petitioning 
the House of Commons not to grant a licence to the 
Bristol Theatre Royal. The earliest theatre in Bristol 
about which anything is known seems to have been 
the theatre at St. Jacob’s Well, though Mr. Richard 
Jenkins, in his ‘‘Memoirs of the Bristol Stage” (1826), 
mentions the localities of some previous ventures in 
theatrical building. The erection of the St. Jacob’s 
Well Theatre seems to have taken place about 1726, 
and it was built for Mr. John Hippisley, the original 
Peachum in Zhe Beggars’ Opera. 


“Mr. Hippisley’s theatre,” says Jenkins, “ was situated at 
the foot of a pleasant hill, called Brandon, which is on the 
north-west side of this city (the boon, as it is said, of Queen 
Elizabeth to the fair maidens of Bristol). . . . Behind the 
theatre was another hill called Clifton, a field belonging to 
which was only separated from the back courtyard of the 
playhouse by a hedge and low wall. Here many curious 
but economic persons of both sexes stood for whole hours ~ 
to catch a glimpse, however transient, of some favourite 
actor or actress as he or she went along the said yard, 
which (such was the inconvenience of the building) the 
performer was obliged to do on passing from the right-hand 
side of the stage to the left.” 


This theatre was situated a quarter of a mile from the 
city, and, there not being any lamps in that direction, 
the audience had to trudge their way on dark nights 
along a dirty road called Limekilns-lane. When there 


——e 
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was a benefit of a favourite performer, the stage (accord- 
ing to the general custom at that date) was partly fitted 
up with benches, scenery was an impossibility, and the 
actors played their parts on a few square yards of boards. 
Such was the state of the Bristol theatre about 1727, 
when, as a local satirist sings— 


‘“* AV’RICE sat brooding in a whitewashed cell, 
And PLEASURE had a Aut at Jacob’s Well.” 


The first Bristol playbill of which I have seen any 
record is dated 1743, and that refers to Mr. Hippisley 
as playing at Bristol. It is, therefore, more than probable 
that Macklin, when he first came to Bristol, had not 
even so good a theatre as that of St. Jacob’s Well in 
which to exhibit his powers, and that Kirkman is right 
in suggesting that Macklin’s company of strollers played 
in some convenient barn or temporary building. 

Macklin—who had not at that time given up his 
father’s name, M‘Laughlin—soon made the acquaintance 
of the players on his arrival at Bristol, and is said to 
have made “his first appearance on any stage” as 
Richmond in Richard J//7. Kirkman, who is now 
approaching the region of facts and dates, gives the 
following extraordinary, but not perhaps over-coloured, 
picture of Macklin’s life as a strolling player :— 


“ Sometimes,” he says, “he was an architect, and knocked 
up the stage and seats in a barn; sometimes he wrote an 
opening Prologue, or a parting Epilogue, for the Company : 
at others, he wrote a song, complimentary and adulatory to 
the village they happened to play in, which he always 
adapted to some sprightly popular air, and sung himself ; 
and he often was champion, and stood forward to repress 
the persons who were accustomed to intrude upon and be 
rude to the actors. His circle of acting was more enlarged 
than Garrick’s ; for, in one night, he played Antonio and 
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Belvidera in Venice Preserved, Harlequin in the entertain- 
ment, sung three humorous songs between the acts, and 
indulged the audience with an Irish jig between the play 
and the entertainment.” 


These talents soon made him famous in Bristol, 
Wales, and the surrounding country. From 1725 to 
1730 he must have been continually adding to his 
renown in those districts, and taking possession of all 
the leading parts. He was already a ‘‘star,” but he 
shone in a lonely and obscure corner of the world. 
Then, as now, an actor’s ambition made him careless 
of the applause of country localities, except in so far 
as it paved the way to the metropolis, where alone glory 
and gold were to be won. 

The history of his first essays on the London boards 
is involved in obscurity. He may have appeared as 
early as 1725 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the part of 
Alcander in Dryden and Lee’s Gdifus. Again in Sep- 
tember, 1730, he is said to have acted Sir Charles Free- 
man in Zhe Beaux’ Stratagem, at Lee and Harper’s great 
booth in the Bowling Green, Southwark. This was a 
noted place for theatrical entertainments situated behind 
the Marshalsea. During the annual fair time, which 
lasted about a fortnight in September, continuous per- 
formances were held there. Victor remembers Boheme, 
the actor, making his first appearance there in the part 
of Menelaus, ‘‘in the best droll I ever saw, called The 
Siege of Troy.” 

“ Harper and Lee their Trojan horse display, 
Troy’s burnt, and Paris killed, nine times a day.” 


Nine performances a day do not suggest a high class 
of drama, but no doubt the actors were glad. of any 
engagement that brought them within the neighbourhood 
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of the London theatres. From Southwark Macklin went 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where we know for certain that he 
played on December 4, 1730, in Fielding’s Coffee House 
Politician. Cooke tells us that Macklin in his old days 
used to say that he made the play. Here I cannot but 
think that his memory must have been failing, or, rather, 
that he remembered with advantages the part he had 
taken in the success. In the printed edition of the play, 
his name—spelt Maclean—is put to Poser, a part of four 
and a half lines; but his biographer, Congreve, says that, 
“Poser being over in the first act, he appeared again 
in the fifth, in the other part, Brazencourt.” This was 
a similarly short part, but one containing some good 
lines, through which Macklin may perhaps have gained 
applause. From this time, however, we hear nothing 
more of Macklin on the London stage until 1733, which 
seems to show that his share in the success of The Coffee 
House Politician cannot have been as great as he after- 
wards imagined. 

The fact is, Macklin was not a man to attract the 
ordinary manager. He was eminently a reformer, and 
the average stage-manager is, and always has been, a 
red-tape Tory of a pronounced type. Already Macklin 
had attempted, in the provinces, something more akin to 
nature than the style of acting that was current in his 
early days, and Rich, the London manager, had given 
him little encouragement. ‘I spoke so familiar, sir,” 
says Macklin, in remembering those days, ‘‘ and so little 
in the Aozty-zoity tone of the Tragedy of that day, that 
the manager told me I had better go to grass for another 
year or two.” So he strolled away to his old haunts of 
Bristol and South Wales, until a theatrical revolution re- 
called him to London in 1733. 

During his apprenticeship in the provinces he seems 
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to have taken considerable pains with his education. 
There is little dowbt that he took great trouble to get rid 
of his natural drogwe, and, this great step to English 
favour accomplished, he turned his serious attention to 
the practice of elocution. No man has ever been more 
respected for his good judgment in all technical matters 
of staging and elocution, and it is very probable, as 
Kirkman says, that, observing the deficiency of English 
actors in these matters, he, early in his career, gave them 
his most earnest consideration. 

It was probably during these years, too, that Macklin 
assumed the name by which he is always known. His 
family name of M‘Laughlin was obtrusively Irish, and 
as the Irish were unpopular in England at that time, 
he found it advisable to assume the name Macklin. 
Some of the early playbills, 1733-35, spell his name 
Mecklin, or Mechlin ; but the name M‘Laughlin appears 
to have been wholly abandoned before his arrival in 
London in 1733. 

At some time in his early career—Cooke places it at 
about the age of forty—he became a convert to Protes- 
tantism, and it is from the statement of the fact of his 
conversion, rather than from any more satisfactory evi- 
dence, that we gather that he was once a Roman Catholic. 
His father was a Presbyterian, and his mother a Catholic, 
and there is a suggestion that he received some educa- 
tion at an early age from his uncle, who was a Catholic 
priest. It is said that he grew up in his mother’s religion, 
and continued in the same until the following accident 
converted him froma Catholic, careless of the ceremonies 
and injunctions of his faith, to a Protestant as keen and 
militant as any in the north of Ireland. He was strolling 
one day in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when he saw on a book- 
stall a little book entitled “The Funeral of the Mass.” 
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This he bought for the small sum of ninepence, and, says 
Cooke, “ took it home with him and read it two or three 
times over very attentively ; the consequence of which 
was, that he deserted his mother Church, and became a 
convert to the Protestant religion.” After which he used 
to boast that he was a Protestant “as staunch as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and on as pure principles.” 
From this we may gather that the orthodoxy of “The 
Funeral of the Mass” was convincing and without 
reproach. 

The date of Macklin’s marriage, like all the rest of the 
early Macklin chronology, is involved in obscurity, but 
it seems to me that Kirkman is probably right in his 
suggestion, that it was a year or two prior to his arrival 
in London in 1733. Cooke, however, says it was prob- 
ably between 1734 and 1736. Kirkman tells us that 
the lady was a Mrs. Ann Grace, the widow of a very 
respectable hosier in Dublin. Cooke, on the other hand, 
says her maiden name was Grace Purvor, that she was 
the friend of Mrs. Booth, and that at the time Macklin 
was paying his court to her, he came into jealous contact 
with His Grace John, Duke of Argyle, who had been 
powerfully attracted by her beauty. However this may 
be, Macklin found a thoroughly praiseworthy helpmate 
in his wife, and the theatre gained an actress of consider- 
able merit. The Nurse in Romeo and Juliet; Lady 
Wronghead, Lady Wrangle, Lappet, in Ze Miser ; and, 
above all, the Hostess in Henry V. ;—these were parts in 
which, for a considerable number,of years, Mrs. Macklin 
was, in the public estimation, almost without a rival. 

After their marriage in Dublin, if we take Kirkman’s 
account of the matter, they went to Chester, Bristol, and 
Wales, and ultimately settled for a time in Portsmouth. 
Here Miss Macklin was born, a lady whose abilities we 
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must discuss hereafter; and it was from this place that 
Macklin was sent for to recruit the forces of Drury Lane. 

This year, 1733, saw the death of the great Booth, 
whose acting Macklin had had an opportunity of admiring 
in his early visits to London. Macklin used to speak 
with great delight of his performance of the Ghost in 
Hamlet, and notes that Booth used ‘‘cloth shoes (soles 
and all), that the sound of his step should not be heard 
on the stage.” Mrs. Oldfield, immortal in tragedy and 
comedy, had died in 1730, but Macklin was present, in 
1728, at her first representation of Lady Townly. Wilks, 
Norris, and Boheme he had known, and Colley Cibber, 
who retired in 1732. Quin and Theophilus Cibber were 
soon to know him as a rival, and it was in a measure 
through the instrumentality of Cibber that Macklin 
secured firm standing-ground upon the London stage. 

It appears that a man named Highmore, who had once 
had the misfortune to make a hit as Lothario in Zhe Pair 
Penitent, and who was manager of Drury Lane at this 
period, had had a quarrel with Theophilus Cibber, which 
had ended in a revolt of the players to the Haymarket, 
headed by young Cibber. Highmore was shamefully 
treated in this transaction. He had bought from Colley 
Cibber his third of the patent at an exorbitant sum 
(43150), and now young Cibber, with all the actors and 
actresses, except Bridgewater, Mrs. Horton, and Mrs. 
Clive, opened the Haymarket in opposition to him. 
However, this action on Cibber’s part was useful to 
Macklin, who, with his wife, joined the company at 
Drury Lane under very favourable circumstances. He 
made his first appearance on October 31, as Captain 
Brazen in The Recruiting Officer, and, during the five 
months which elapsed before the return of the seceders, 
he played several leading comedy parts, such as Marplot 
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in Zhe Busybody, Clodio in Love makes a Man, Teague 
in Zhe Committee, and Brass in The Confederacy. Thus 
by the time that Highmore, impoverished and weary of 
the struggle, had sold his share of the patent to Charles 
Fleetwood, Macklin’s position as an actor was established. 
On Fleetwood’s advent to power, Cibber and the seceders 
returned to Drury Lane, reappearing on March 12, 1734. 
Macklin was, for the moment, ousted from Drury Lane 
by the return of the seceders, and joined a company 
with which Fielding opened the Haymarket in the spring 
of 1734. Here he is known, in April of that year, to 
have played Squire Badger, a rudimentary Squire Western, 
in Fielding’s Don Quixote in England. At the beginning 
of the season 1734-35, however, he returned to Drury 
Lane, and devoted himself to the affairs of that theatre, 
soon becoming a firm favourite with the manager. 
Fleetwood was at first disposed to rely on the judg- 
ment of Cibber, but discovered this revolutionary to be 
by no means a safe adviser, and therefore displaced 
him, says Victor, ‘‘for Macklin, a man at that time of 
seemingly humble pretensions, but of capabilities suff- 
cient to raise him to the office of lord high cardinal. 
This minister continued long in the highest favour with 
the manager, and the business of the theatre was 
conducted for some years, under his influence and direc- 
tion, with very considerable success.” ‘Thus, from an 
unknown stroller Macklin was now raised to the position 
of confidential adviser to the manager of Drury Lane. 
Fleetwood and Macklin seem to have devoted such 
of their time as could be spared from the toils of 
theatrical management to gaming, and they were both 
constant visitors to White’s gambling-house, where they 
lost large sums of money. Fleetwood had inherited 
a patrimony of £6000, which he managed to squander 
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very readily, and he then proceeded to borrow from his 
friends, not sparing his humble henchman Macklin. 
Fleetwood seems to have had the person, address, and 
manners of an accomplished borrower ; and in “one of 
those irresistible hours of solicitation,” Macklin is said 
to have become his bondsman for no less a sum than 
43000. From this bond he escaped by a. clever ruse. 
He somewhat meanly allowed the good-natured poet, 
Paul Whitehead, to take his place, the result being that 
when Fleetwood found his embarrassments too many for 
him and fled the country, Whitehead was forced to spend 
several years in prison. Macklin seems to have regretted 
this unavoidable misfortune of Whitehead. ‘‘ But, sir,” 
said he, in telling the story, “‘ every man will save himself 
from ruin if he can, and I was glad of any opportunity 
to accomplish it.” 

Meanwhile from 1734 to 1735 several pieces were 
produced, among which were Lillo’s Christian Hero, 
Fielding’s Universal Gallant, and a revival of Colley 
Cibber’s amusing comedy, Love makes a Man ; or, the 
fop’s Fortune, which was the chief success of the season. 
Quin now left Rich to come to Drury Lane, and although 
Macklin was in no sense his rival, he was already 
becoming a popular favourite. 

We have spoken of Macklin’s wild, impetuous dis- 
position, and a painful instance of the effects of his 
uncontrollable temper is chronicled in the criminal 
records of this year. On May 10, 1735, he had the — 
misfortune to kill Thomas Hallam, a fellow-actor, in the 
scene-room at Drury Lane Theatre. Both actors were 
playing in a farce entitled Zvick for Trick, when they 
quarrelled about the possession of a wig. Hallam gave 
up the wig to Macklin, but continued to grumble at him ; 
Macklin, in a passion, thrust a stick he was holding 
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through his eye, and the unfortunate Hallam died within 
twenty-four hours. Macklin was advised by his friends 
to keep out of the way, but, acting upon wiser and more 
honourable counsel, he wrote a letter to the manager of 
Drury Lane, expressing his deep sorrow, and his intention 
to surrender himself at the Old Bailey. There he was 
tried for the murder of Thomas Hallam, and as the 
depositions of the witnesses give a wonderful insight 
into the life and manners of the scene-room, I cannot 
do better than give one of these at length, choosing the 
evidence of Thomas Arne, which is the story of an eye- 
witness of the whole scene. 


““T have the honour to be the numberer of the boxes of 
Drury Lane playhouse, under Mr. Fleetwood. On Saturday 
night I delivered my accounts in at the property office ; and 
then, at eight at night, I came into the scene-room, where 
the players warm themselves, and sat in a chair at the side 
of the fire. Fronting the fire there is a long seat, where five 
or six may sit. The play was almost done, and they were 
making preparations for the entertainment, when the prisoner 
came into the scene-room and sat down next me, and high 
words arose between him and the deceased about a stock 
wig for a disguise in the entertainment. The prisoner had 
played in the wig the night before, and now the deceased 
had got it. ‘D n you for a rogue,’ says the prisoner ; 
‘what business have you with my wig?’ ‘I am no morea 
rogue than yourself,” says the deceased. ‘It’s a stock wig, 
and I have as much right to it as you have.’ Some of the 
players coming in, they desired the deceased to fetch the 
wig and give it to the prisoner, which he did, and then said 
to him, ‘ Here is your wig. I have got one I like better.’ 
The prisoner, sitting by me, took the wig, and began to comb 
it out, and all seemed to be quiet for about half a quarter of 
an hour ; but the prisoner began to grumble again, and said 
to the deceased, ‘G——d d n you for a blackguard, scrub, 
rascal, how durst you have the impudence to take this wig?’ 
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The deceased answered, ‘I am no more a rascal than your- 
self? Upon which the prisoner started up out of his chair, 
and, with a stick in his hand, made a lunge at the deceased, 
and thrust the stick into his left eye, and, pulling it back 
again, looked pale, turned on his heel, and, in a passion, 
threw the stick into the fire. ‘G——dd nit!’ says he; and, 
turning about again on his heel, he sat down. The deceased 
clapped his hand to his eye, and said it was gone through 
his head. He was going to sink, but they set him in a 
chair. The prisoner came to him, and, leaning upon his left 
arm, put his hand to his eye. ‘Lord!’ cried the deceased, 
‘it is out.’ ‘No,’ says the prisoner ; ‘I feel the ball roll 
under my hand.’ Young Mr. Cibber came in, and imme- 
diately sent for Mr. Coldham, the surgeon.” 


Other witnesses were called, who gave substantially 
the same account of the matter. Among them, Mr. 
Coldham, the surgeon, who admitted that “‘the prisoner 
shewed much concern, and desired me to take all possible 
care of the deceased.” Macklin, who, as a man on his 
trial, had no right in those days to be represented by 
counsel, conducted his own defence, cross-examining 
the various witnesses to show the necessity of the wig for 
his own part, and the insulting and aggravating demeanour 
of the deceased. At the close of the case for the 
prosecution, Mr. Macklin addressed the court as follows :— 


“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,—I played Sancho 
the night before, and the wig I then used was proper for the 
new farce, and absolutely necessary for my part, as the whole 
force of the foet’s wit depends on the lean, meagre looks of 
one that is in want of food. This wig being, therefore, so fit 
for my purpose, and hearing that the deceased had got it, I 
said to him, ‘ You have got the wig that I played in last 
night, and tt fits my part this night? ‘I have as much right 
to zt as you, says he. I told him that I deszved it as a favour. 
He said I’should not have it. ‘You are a scoundrel,’ says I, 
‘to deny me when I only,ask you that as a favour which ts 
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my right’ ‘1am no more a scoundrel than yourself,’ says 
he ; and so he went out of the room, and I went to the 
prompter’s door to look for Mr. Czbber. Meanwhile the 
deceased went into the scene-room, and said I had used him 
like a pickpocket. The author persuaded him to let me have 
the wig, and the property-man brought him another wig. 
Upon this, he threw the first wig at me. I asked why he 
could not have done that before. He answered, ‘ Because 
you used me like a pickpocket.’ This provoked me, and, 
rising up, I said, ‘D—n you for a puppy! get out.’ His 
left side was then towards me ; but he turned about, unluckily, 
and my stick went into his eye. ‘Good God!’ said I, ‘what 
have I done?’ and I threw the stick into the chimney. 
* * * * * 

“TI begged of the persons who were present to take the 
deceased to the bagnio ; but 1/rs. Moor said that she had 
a room where he should be taken care of. I had then no 
idea that it would prove his end, but feared that his eye was 
in danger. But the next morning I saw Mr. Turbutt, who 
advised me to keep out of the way, or I should be sent to 
gaol. I begged of him to get the advice of a physician, and 
gave him a guinea, which was all the money I had about me. 
From the beginning of the quarrel to the end it was but ten 
minutes, and there was no intermission.” 


After this speech, the prisoner called Richard Turbutt, 
one of the players, and an eye-witness of the scuffle, who 
gave a very similar account of the matter to that sworn 
to by Thomas Arne. He then called Mr. Rich, Mr. 
Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Mills, and several 
others, to depose that he was a man of quiet and peace- 
able disposition, and the case was then left to the jury. 

At this time there was no such certainty on the subject 
of manslaughter and murder as there is to-day, though 
there was a great deal of learned writing in relation to 
killing per infortunium or se defendendo. In Hale’s time, 
it was necessary for a jury to find the facts specially, if 
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they acquitted a man on either of these grounds. ‘‘Such 
a finding,” says Mr. Justice Stephen, “still involved 
forfeiture, besides which the court might give judgment 
upon it that the prisoner was guilty of manslaughter.” 
Sir Michael Foster, who published his discourses in 
1762, says that the practice of forfeiture did not in fact 
exist for a long period of time, and intimates that special 
verdicts had fallen into disuse, and that judges had “ taken 
general verdicts of acquittal in plain cases of death per 
infortunium.” Manslaughter was at this time a felony, 
punishable with burning in the hand, and imprisonment 
for not exceeding a year. 

These few legal facts are worth calling to mind, because 
of the somewhat extraordinary result of Macklin’s trial. 
“The jury,” says Kirkman, “found the prisoner guilty of 
manslaughter,” and, as we find no record of his undergoing 
any punishment whatever, the court probably took a 
lenient view of the matter, and imposed no sentence upon 
the prisoner, or perhaps he was burned in the hand and 
discharged. Of this, however, there is no record ; all we 
know is that he was acquitted of the grave charge of murder, 
and was soon afterwards received at Drury Lane with 
affectionate applause, when he reappeared as Ramilie in 
Fielding’s AZzser. 


CHAPTER III. 
JAMES QUIN (1693-1766). 


QuIN was the immediate predecessor of Macklin, and 
the last of that old school of actors which Macklin did 
so much to abolish. Some slight sketch of his career as 
a man, and his methods as an actor, will throw light 
on Macklin’s difficulties, and exhibit more clearly the 
reforms Macklin made in elocution and stage manage- 
ment, by showing what was the accepted standard of 
perfection, which he helped to alter and replace by 
better things. 

It is to be regretted that no one has seen fit to compile 
a good biography of James Quin. A volume, published 
in 1766, reported by some to have been written by 
Goldsmith, is wholly unworthy of reference, and so dull 
and defective in picturesque qualities, that we may safely 
acquit the poet of having had any hand in its compila- 
tion. From what I can gather from various sources, not 
without fear, however, of further consolidating errors, 
the following is set down as an accepted outline of his 
life. 

James Quin was the descendant of an Irish family of 
good position. His grandfather, Mark Quin, was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in 1676, and his father, after receiving 
his education at Trinity College, Dublin, removed to 
London, where he was called to the bar by the Honour- 
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able Society of Lincoln’s Inn. James Quin is often 
spoken of as an Irishman by birth, but the better opinion 
seems to be that he was born in King Street, Covent 
Garden, on February 24, 1693, and that shortly after- 
wards, on his grandfather’s death, he was taken to Ireland 
by his father, who then came into possession of a very 
considerable fortune. In Dublin young Quin was 
educated by Dr. Jones, a teacher celebrated for his 
learning, and, being destined by his father for the bar, 
remained under his tuition until 1710, when his father 
died. Whether he now came over to England and 
squandered his fortune in gaiety and dissipation, or 
whether, on the other hand, his legitimacy was challenged 
and his patrimony wasted in a Chancery suit, it is difficult 
to say. The probability is that his mother had two 
husbands at once, and that, in consequence, James Quin 
was illegitimate, and his father’s heirs, knowing this, 
asserted their legal claims to what should have been 
young Quin’s estate. Different authorities give different 
accounts of the matter; what is certain is that from 
some cause or other he lost his fortune, and was turned 
adrift upon the world at an early age, a well-educated 
adventurer. At this time he is described as having “an 
expressive countenance, an inquisitive eye, a clear voice 
full and melodious, an extensive memory, a majestic 
figure, and, above all, an enthusiastic admiration of 
Shakespeare.” It is said that the study of Shakespeare’s _ 
plays had, with Quin, been pursued in Temple Chambers, 
when he should have been poring over the crabbed folios 
of Coke upon Littleton ; but, however this may be, his 
tastes were formed, his talent was undeniable, and his 
opportunity soon presented itself. His first appearance 
upon any stage was made at the old Smock Alley 
Theatre in Dublin, in the part of Abel in the Committee. 
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W. R. Chetwood, for twenty years the prompter at 
Drury Lane, tells us this in his “ History of the Stage,” 
with the following further details of his early career. 
He played, in his first season, Cleon in Shadwell’s 
adaptation of Zimon of Athens, and the Prince of Tanais 
in Rowe’s Tamerlane, Chetwood saw and admired his 
genius, and at his suggestion Quin moved up to 
London, where it is said he was introduced by Ryan to 
the managers of Drury Lane. His first recorded ap- 
pearance in London is as Vultur in Charles Johnson’s 
Country Lasses, February 4, 1715. Progress in this day 
was very much a matter of seniority, but Quin, by what 
was for him a lucky accident, received very rapid 
promotion. On November 5, 1716, a grand revival of 
Tamerlane took place, in which Quin was cast for the 
small part of the Dervise. On the third night of its run, 
Mills, the Bajazet, was taken il], and Quin was allowed 
to read the part. Probably not one of the older actors 
saw what an opportunity this was for Quin, who was 
then in the condition of a “ faggot,” as novice performers 
were called, and had in all probability never before had 
a chance of doing more than speak a few unimportant 
lines. His reading of the part was received with the 
greatest applause. Before the next night he made him- 
self perfect in the words, and his accidental triumph 
was ratified by large and enthusiastic audiences. The 
company, however, was at this time too strong in leading 
actors, and there was no room for Quin, who transferred 
his allegiance to John Rich, and almost at once undertook 
leading parts. 

His first appearance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields was on 
January 7, 1718, as Hotspur, and he remained with Rich 
from this date until 1734. In 1720, it was proposed 
that the company should revive Zhe Merry Wives of 
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Windsor, but there was no actor who would attempt 
the part of Falstaff. Rich was inclined to give up the 
revival for want of a Falstaff, when Quin offered to 
undertake the part. John Rich demurred to this, at 
first, very strongly. “You attempt Falstaff!” he ex- 
claimed, interjecting his remarks with expressive pinches 
of snuff; “why, you might as well think of acting Cato 
after Booth! The character of Falstaff, young man, is 
quite another character from what you think; it is not 
a little snivelling part that—that—in short, any one can 
do.” However, Quin over-persuaded the manager, 
much to his own advantage, for the piece was revived, 
and, thanks to Quin’s Falstaff, drew crowded houses 
during no less than eighteen nights of the season 
1720-21. Davies tells us that— 


“The great applause that Quin gained in this the feeblest 
portrait of Falstaff, encouraged him to venture on the more 
high-seasoned part of the character in the /7zrst Part of 
Henry IV. Of this large compound of his, bragging and 
exhaustless fund of wit and humour, Quin possessed the 
ostensible or mechanical part in an eminent degree. In 
person he was tall and bulky; his voice strong and pleasing ; 
his countenance manly, and his eyes piercing and expressive. 
In scenes where satire and sarcasm were poignant, he greatly 
excelled ; particularly in the witty triumph over Bardolph’s 
carbuncles and the fooleries of the hostess. His supercilious 
brow, in spite of assumed gaiety, sometimes unmasked the 
surliness of his disposition ; however, he was, notwithstand- 
ing some faults, esteemed the most intelligent and judicious 
Falstaff since the days of Betterton.” 


As long as Booth lived, it was impossible for Quin to 
claim the first position on the English stage, but he led 
the forces with which Rich carried on the struggle at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields against the more powerful and 
popular company at Drury Lane. Booth retired in 1728, 
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and during the ensuing thirteen years, until Garrick’s 
début in 1741, Quin was the leading actor of the day. 

When Rich moved to Covent Garden in 1732, Quin 
opened the new theatre by his performance of Fainall in 
Congreve’s Way of the World. Here, on January 18, 
1734, he challenged the memories of the old playgoers 
by performing Cato—an experiment highly dangerous, 
one would think, seeing in what estimation the veteran 
Booth had been held in this character during his lifetime. 
Quin had the wisdom, as well as the good taste, to 
announce that “‘the part of Cato would only be attempted 
by Mr. Quin;” and doubtless the audience, flattered by 
this tribute to the memory of Booth, were inclined to 
view the attempt graciously. His success was marked ; 
and when he declaimed the line— 


“ Thanks to the gods, my boy has done his duty !” 


there was a universal shout of, ‘“‘ Booth outdone!” And, 
it is said, the audience were so excited, that they went 
the length of encoring the famous soliloquy. From 
that moment the part of Cato belonged to Quin as it had 
formerly belonged to Booth, and it became one of his 
most favourite representations. 

When Fleetwood became patentee of Drury Lane, in 
1734, he offered Quin the enormous salary—as it was 
then considered—of £500 a year. Quin was at that 
time receiving only £300 from Rich, and offered him 
his services at the higher figure, but the manager replied 
that no actor was worth more them £300 a year. So 
Rich and Quin parted company, and Quin went across 
to Drury Lane, where he appeared as Othello on Sep- 
tember 10, 1734. Here he continued until the end of 
the season 1740-41, when he went to Ireland for two 
seasons. It was at Drury Lane that he first met Macklin, 
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who soon became a somewhat formidable rival. When 
he returned to England in 1742, his supremacy was no 
longer acknowledged. Macklin had already appeared in 
Shylock, and Garrick had made his début. The rivalry 
of Garrick and Quin, and their joint performance in 
1746, are matters that cannot here be dealt with at 
length. Suffice it that Quin recognized the superiority 
of Garrick, or, perhaps we should say, his greater popu- 
larity, and withdrew to Bath. During the next year, 
when Garrick was patentee of Drury Lane, Quin was 
desirous once more of playing against him, and, thinking 
that Rich would jump at the suggestion, wrote as 
follows :— 


“ DEAR RICH, 
“T am at Bath. 
“ Yours, 
JAMES QUIN.” 


To which Rich replied — 


“DEAR QUIN, 
«Stay there and be damned. 
“Yours, 
“JOHN RICH.” 


In 1748, however, Quin returned to Covent Garden, 
where he played for three seasons, receiving in 1750-51 
a salary of £1000 a year, the largest amount ever 
known to have been paid up to this time. Here he 
struggled against Garrick, who, once at least, made him 
offers to come over to Drury Lane, although he can 
never at this time have been a very serious rival, At 
length, recognizing that without doubt his day was over, 
Quin withdrew from the contest without any ceremonious 
farewell to the stage, playing for the last time as a 
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salaried actor the part of Horatio in Zhe Fair Penitent, 
on May 15, 1751. 

During Fleetwood’s management Macklin and Quin 
had many bitter quarrels, which were crystallized in 
epigram and anecdote, of which the following is a 
specimen :— 

“¢ Your servant, sir,’ says surly Quin. 
‘Sir, I am yours,’ replies Macklin. 
‘Why, you’re the very Jew you play, 

Your face performed the task well.’ 
‘And you are Sir John Brute, they say, 
And an accomplished Maskwell.’ 
Says Rich, who heard the sneering elves, 
And knew their horrid hearts, 
‘Acting too much your very selves, 
You over do your parts.’ ” 


The epigrammatist hit them off not kindly, but well. 
They were both rough and surly, self-opinionated and 
sarcastical. Quin loved good living and the aristocracy ; 
Macklin pretended to literary tastes. They were con- 
temporaries and rivals, hating each other not a little, 
and, I dare say, exhibiting some of the qualities of 
their favourite parts when they spoke of each other to 
strangers. 

Quin, with his sharp tongue, had given Macklin plenty 
of cause for offence. When he was playing Antonio to 
Macklin’s Shylock, he had said of his brother actor, “ If 
God Almighty writes a legible hand, that man must be a 
villain.” And when some one observed that Macklin 
might make a good actor, having such strong “ines in his 
face, Quin replied, “Lines, sir! I see nothing in the 
fellow’s face but a d—n’d deal of cordage!” Then there 
was the don mot when Macklin accepted the part of Pan- 
dulph, the Pope’s legate, in a revival of King John, that 
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he was “a cardinal who had originally been a parish 
clerk ;” and I dare say a hundred other good things that 
Quin said of Macklin, which the latter’s friends had 
repeated to him, and which he had treasured up in his 
mind, swearing never to take the fellow’s hand in friend- 
ship as long as he lived. 

The original quarrel, however, took place early in 
Macklin’s career, probably about 1738, and is best told 
in his own language as he used to recall it in old age 
to his broken memory. Sitting in the Rainbow Coffee 
House in King Street, Covent Garden, in the year 1787, 
some one asked old Macklin if he and Quin had ever 
quarrelled. Very possibly the questioner had heard the 
old gentleman tell the story before, and asked the ques- 
tion for the benefit of the bystanders, who quickly 
crowded round to listen to the story, and help the old 
man’s failing memory when he paused in his narrative. 


“Yes, sir; I was very low in the theatre, as an actor, when 
the surly fellow was the despot of the place. But, sir, I had 
—had a lift, sir. Yes, I was to play—the—the—the boy 
with the red breeches. You know who I mean, sir—he whose 
mother is always going to law; you know who I mean!” . 

“ Jerry Blackacre, I suppose, sir?” 

“ Ay, sir, Jerry. Well, sir, I began to be a little known 
to the public, and, egad ! I began to make them laugh. I 
was called the Wild Irishman, sir, and was thought to have 
some fun in me; and I made them laugh heartily in the boy, 
sir—in Jerry. 

“When I came off the stage, the surly fellow who played 
the scolding Captain in the play, Captain—Captain—— 
You know who I mean.” 

“Manly, I believe, sir?” 

“Ay, sir, the same—Manly. Well, sir, the surly fellow 
began to scold me; told me I was at my damned tricks, and 
that there was no having a chaste scene for me. Everybody, 
nay, egad! the manager himself, was afraid of him; I was 
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afraid of the fellow, too; but not much. Well, sir, I told 
him that I did not mean to disturb Az by my acting, dut 
to show off a little myself. Well, sir, in the other scenes I 
did the same, and made the audience laugh incontinently, 
and he scolded me again, sir. I made the same apology ; 
but the surly fellow would not be appeased. Again, sir, 
however, I did the same; and when I returned to the green- 
room, he abused me like a pickpocket, and said I must leave 
off my damned tricks. 1 told him I could not play otherwise. 
He said, I could, and I should. Upon which, sir, egad! I 
said to him flatly, ‘You lie!’ He was chewing an apple at 
this moment ; and, spitting the contents into his hand, he 
threw them in my face.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Tt is a fact, sir! Well, sir, I went up to him directly 
(for I was a great doxing cull in those days), and pushed him 
down into a chair and pummelled his face damnably.” 

“You did right, sir.” 

“ He strove to resist, but he was no match for me; and I 
made his face swell so with the blows, that he could hardly 
speak. When he attempted to go on with his art, sir, he 
mumbled so, that the audience began to hiss. Upon which 
he went forward and told them, sir, that something very 
unpleasant had happened, and that he was really very ill. 
But, sir, the moment I went to strike him, there were many 
noblemen in the greenroom, full dressed, with their swords 
and large wigs (for the greenroom was a sort of stateroom 
then, sir). Well, they were all alarmed, and jumped upon 
the benches, waiting in silent amazement till the affair was 
over. 

“ At the end of the play, sir, he told me I must give him 
satisfaction ; and that, when he changed his dress, he would 
wait for me at the Obelisk in Covent Garden. I told him I 
would be with him, but, sir, when he was gone, I recollected 
that I was to play in the pantomime (for I was a great 
pantomime boy in those days). So, sir, I said to myself, 
‘Damn the fellow, let him wait ; I won’t go to him till my 
business is all over. Let him fume and fret, and be damned.’ 
Well, sir, Mr. Fleetwood, the manager, who was one of the 
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best men in the world—all kindness, all mildness, and gracious- 
ness and affability—had heard of the affair, and, as Quin 
was his great actor, and in favour with the town, he told me 
I had had revenge enough ; that I should not meet the surly 
fellow that night, but that he would make the matter up 
somehow or other. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Fleetwood ordered me a good supper and 
some wine, and made me sleep at his house all night, to 
prevent any meeting. Well, sir, in the morning he told me 
that I must, for hs sake, make a little apology to Quin for 
what I had done. And so, sir, having given him a bellyful, 
I, to oblige Mr. Fleetwood (for I loved the man), did, sir, 
make some apology to him, and the matter dropped.” 


This story, with all its extravagance, undoubtedly 
represents a serious quarrel between Quin and Macklin, 
which, with its attendant insults on both sides, would long 
embitter one against the other; but it is pleasant to 
believe that the two were ultimately reconciled. There 
had for many years been an avoidance of all unnecessary 
intercourse between them. When they met at rehearsal, 
it was “Mr. Quin,” “Mr. Macklin;” and they treated 
each other with the studied courtesy of strangers. It is 
said that this was broken through when they were both 
attending the funeral of a brother player, and, after the 
interment, met again at a tavern in Covent Garden. 
Neither man was an early riser from the supper-table, 
and six a.m. came to find the rest of the company gone, 
and the two actors alone sitting at the table with the 
bottle between them. Quin broke ground and drank 
Macklin’s health, and Macklin returned it.. After a pause, 
Quin said to his companion, “‘ There has been a foolish 
quarrel between you and me, sir, which, though accom- 
modated, I must confess, I have not been able entirely 
to forget-till now. The melancholy occasion of our 
meeting, and the circumstance of our being left together, 
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I thank God, have made me see my error. If you can, 
therefore, forget it, give me your hand, and let us live 
together in future like brother performers.” This was a 
long speech for Quin at this hour in the morning, and 
Macklin was ready at the conclusion with outstretched 
hand. There was a reconciliation, and another bottle, 
and the curtain falls on Macklin trying to carry Quin 
upon his shoulders to his lodgings in the Piazzas in 
Covent Garden. 

The two men were naturally and professionally antago- 
nistic. Quin, as an actor, was the last of the orthodox 
conventional school; while Macklin, in all his parts, 
and especially in his Shylock, made some steps towards 
natural acting. He was, as it were, the connecting link 
between Quin and Garrick, the first and greatest of 
natural actors. Quin was an exponent of the grandi- 
loquent or artificial style, exhibiting the form rather than 
the soul of tragedy. He was successful in the more 
solid characters, such as Coriolanus and Cato, but 
not in emotional and complicated parts, such as Lear, 
Richard, and Macbeth. Cumberland, in his memoirs, 
gives us a capital picture of Quin in tragedy, who 
‘* presented himself, upon the rising of the curtain, in a 
green velvet coat embroidered down the seams, an 
enormous full-bottom periwig, rolled stockings, and high- 
heeled square-toed shoes. With very little variation of 
cadence, and in a deep full tone, accompanied by a saw- 
ing kind of action, which had more of the senate than 
of the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of 
dignified indifference that seemed to disdain the plaudits 
that were bestowed upon him.” His great parts in tragedy 
were Cato, Brutus, Pyrrhus in the Déstressed Mother, 
Pierre in Venice Preserved, Horatio in The Hair Penitent 
Ventidius, Rowe’s Tamerlane, and Bajazet. , Davies 
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agrees with other critics that, although he was ‘‘a very 
natural reciter of plain and familiar dialogue, he was 
utterly unqualified for the striking and vigorous characters 
of tragedy ; could neither express the tender nor violent 
emotions of the heart; his action was generally forced 
or languid, and his movement ponderous and sluggish. 
But it must be confessed that he often gave true weight 
and dignity to sentiment, by a well-regulated tone of 
voice, judicious elocution, and easy deportment.” Earl 
Conyngham, in speaking of the quarrels between Brutus 
and Cassius, when Quin and Garrick were playing 
together, used the following expressive simile: ‘‘ Quin 
resembled a solid three-decker, lying quiet and scorning 
to fire, but with the evident power, if put forth, of sending 
its antagonist to the bottom ; Garrick, a frigate turning 
round it, attempting to grapple, and every moment 
threatening an explosion that would destroy both.” 
Smollett gives an excellent account of the same scene 
from his own modern point of view in “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
putting his criticism into the mouth of the Knight of 
Malta, whom Peregrine meets in Paris: 


“Yet one of your gractosos,” says the Knight, referring to 
Quin, “I cannot admire in all the characters he assumes. 
His utterance is a continual sing-song, like the chanting of 
vespers ; and his action resembles that of heaving ballast 
into the hold ofaship. In his outward deportment, he seems 
to have confounded the ideas of dignity and insolence of mien ; 
acts the crafty, cool, designing Crookback, as a loud, shallow, 
blustering Hector ; and in the character of the mild patriot 
Brutus, loses all temper and decorum ; nay, so ridiculous is 
the behaviour of him and Cassius at their interview, that, 
setting foot to foot and grinning at each other, with the 
aspect of two cobblers enraged, they thrust their left sides 
together with repeated shocks, that the hilts of their swords 
may clash for the entertainment of the audience; as if they 
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were a couple of merry-andrews, endeavouring to raise the 
laugh of the vulgar, on some scaffold at Bartholomew Fair. 
The despair of a great man, who falls a sacrifice to the 
infernal practices of a subtle traitor that enjoyed his confi- 
dence, this English AZsopus represents by beating his own 
forehead, and bellowing like a bull ; and, indeed, in almost all 
his most interesting scenes, performs such strange shakings 
of the head, and other antic gesticulations, that when I first 
saw him act, I imagined the poor man laboured under that 
paralytical disorder, which is known by the name of St. 
Vitus’s dance. In short, he seems to be a stranger to the 
more refined sensations of the soul, consequently his expres- 
sion is of the vulgar kind, and he must often sink under the 
idea of the poet ; so that he has recourse to such violence of 
affected agitation as imposes upon the undiscerning spectator ; 
but to the eye of taste, evinces him a mere player of that 
class whom your admired Shakespeare justly compares to 
nature’s journeyman tearing a passion to rags. Yet this 
man, in spite of all these absurdities, is an admirable Falstaff, 
exhibits the character of the eighth Henry to the life, is 
reasonably applauded in the Plain Dealer, excels in the part 
of Sir John Brute, and would be equal to many humorous 
situations in low comedy, which his pride will not allow him 
to undertake. I should not have been so severe upon this 
actor, had I not seen him extolled by his partisans with the 
most ridiculous and fulsome manifestation of praise, even in 
those very circumstances wherein, as I have observed, he 
chiefly failed.” 


Peregrine himself roasts poor Quin in grand style in a 
later passage, giving in ludicrous detail an account of his 
performance of Zanga ; but this is less worthy of quotation 
as a critical estimate of the actor, as it is purposely written 
in the extravagant language that Smollett so often puts 
into the mouth of his lively young hero. 

Quin’s excellence in Falstaff and other comic characters 
was undenied. He had a great command of facial 
expression, was happy in his stage business, keeping it, 
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however, well within bounds, and never descending to 
grimace and buffoonery. Davies speaks especially of 
the “impudent dignity” of his Falstaff, which suggests 
that he was successful in the essential characteristics of 
the part. He had a great contempt, however, for the 
extraneous aids of make-up and costume, and is reported 
to have played young Bevil, in Steele’s Conscious Lovers, 
in the same suit in which he acted the Old Bachelor. 
One of his favourite characters, after Falstaff, was Sir 
John Brute in Zhe Provoked Wife; but Davies does not 
speak of his performance of this part in terms of un- 
qualified praise. He ‘‘seemed to have forgotten,” says 
Davies, ‘‘that Sir John Brute had ever been a gentleman, 
of which part of the character Cibber and Garrick 
retained the remembrance through every scene of riot 
and debauchery. Quin, besides, in this part, wanted 
variety, and that glow and warmth in colouring the ex- 
travagance of this merry rake, without which the picture 
remains imperfect and unfinished.” At the same time, 
Horace Walpole, no mean critic, preferred his performance 
of this character to that of Garrick. Among his other 
important characters were Henry VIII., Jacques—in 
which his admirable elocution and somewhat monotonous 
manner must have stood him in good stead—Thersites, 
Apemantus, Volpone, Manly, Heartwell, Maskwell, and 
Old Knowell in Zvery Man in his Humour. In his time 
he played a wide range of characters, was undoubtedly 
a great comedian, and a successful tragedian of the con- 
ventional school. 

I confess that I cannot in any way share the belief 
that Quin was, in character, a harsh, unkindly man. 
True, his jokes were often coarse and brutal enough, but 
he was a licensed wit, and doubtless thought more about 
the force and point of his jest than about its humanity. 
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But it is absurd to suppose that he was in any way a 
surly man. He was handsome, popular, witty, ‘‘ beloved 
by his friends, and always on joyous terms with himself. 
Few understood the inclinations of men better, and 
none could be more indulgent to unpremeditated error. 
While he cherished a little affectation in himself, to 
conceal the warmth and mildness of his disposition, he 
discerned every degree of it in others with a shrewd eye. 
I think he was an accomplished specimen of a man of 
the world of the right sort, for he was more amiable than 
he really seemed to be.” This is the estimate of a 
warm admirer, but one who seems to have been a sound 
judge of his character. Perhaps the broils and quarrels 
in which he was engaged may have given him a bad 
name among his contemporaries, though it is hard to 
say how far he was to blame in some of these adventures. 
On two occasions he had the misfortune to kill a brother 
actor. In 1718, he caused the death of William Bowen 
in a kind of duel. It is said that Bowen, who was very 
jealous of his reputation, was driven to fury by Quin’s 
assertion that some other actor played Jacomo in Zhe 
Libertine better than Bowen did. Enraged at this, he 
got Quin into a room in a tavern alone, set his back 
against the door, and insisted on satisfaction for the 
insult. He then assailed Quin with such blind fury that 
he ran upon his sword and was killed—generously, with 
his dying words, acquitting Quin of all blame in the 
matter. The coroner’s inquest found se defendendo, 
but the Old Bailey jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and it is said Quin was burnt in the hand, 
This was the statutory punishment for manslaughter, 
which was not abolished until 19 Geo. III.c. 74. AT 
was burnt with a hot iron in the brawn of the thumb of 
the left hand. This was often done by the executioner, 
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in open court, before the prisoner was discharged. 
The sentence, in Quin’s case, was at least nominally 
executed; but, perhaps, as was not infrequent with 
favoured offenders, a cold iron was used. On another 
occasion he was perhaps more to blame. He was 
playing Cato at Drury Lane, and a Welshman named 
Williams was cast for the part of the Messenger. This 
man pronounced Cato Keeto, and when he gave the line 
“Cesar sends health to Keeto,” Quin somewhat 
brutally retorted on the public stage and with tragic 
accent, “ Would he had sent a better messenger.” Poor 
Williams was greatly affronted by this indignity, and 
followed Quin into the greenroom, demanding satisfac- 
tion. Quin, with his usual nonchalance, tried to laugh 
the matter off as a good jest, but only succeeded in 
making the Welshman still more furious. In the end 
Williams waited for him under the piazza, where he drew 
his sword and insisted on fighting Quin, who, in the 
scuffle that ensued, for a second time killed one of his 
fellow-actors. Again he was tried, and this time seems 
to have been wholly acquitted. 

These stories may perhaps have raised a prejudice 
against his good nature that ought not to exist. Noone, 
with his extravagance of humour, could help making 
enemies, and, in that age, being brought into quarrels 
more or less disreputable. But I cannot set these down 
as outweighing the many well-known but less picturesque 
acts of kindness with which he is credited. His affection 
for and generosity to Thomson the poet, who has im- 
mortalized his benefactor in the Castle of Indolence, 
where he hails him as “the A®sopus of the age;” his 
fatherly kindness to Miss Bellamy, when, a mere girl, she 
first appeared upon the Covent Garden stage; these, 
and many other pleasant traits in his character, deserve 
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consideration as well as its rougher and less pleasing 
characteristics. 

Even his love of good eating and drinking is not an 
unpleasing feature of the man, and has certainly given 
us some of his best sayings. It is said that he thought 
angling a very barbarous diversion ; for, said he, “‘sup- 
pose some superior being should bait a hook with 
venison and go a Quinning, 1 should certainly bite, and 
what a sight I should be, dangling in the air!” Every one 
knows his plaintive wish as he passed beneath West- 
minster Bridge, “Oh that my mouth were that centre 
arch, and that the river ran claret!” So keen was he 
about certain kinds of food, that he is reported to have 
visited Plymouth on several occasions, merely for the 
purpose of eating John Dories. He was once staying 
at an inn in Plymouth which happened to be much 
infested with rats. ‘‘My drains,” said the landlord, 
‘run down to the quay, and the scents of the kitchen 
‘ attract the rats.” ‘‘That’s a pity,” said Quin. “ Atsome 
leisure moment before I return to town, remind me of 
the circumstance, and perhaps I may be able to suggest 
a remedy.” In the mean time he lived expensively, and 
at the end of eight weeks he called for his bill. “What!” 
said he, “‘ one hundred and fifty pounds for eight weeks 
in one of the cheapest towns in England!” However, 
he paid the bill, and stepped into the chaise. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Quin,” said the landlord, “I hope you have not forgot 
the remedy you promised me for the rats.” “ There’s 
your bill,” replied Quin; “show them that when they 
come, and if they trouble your house again, I'll be 
damned!” Garrick, who wrote epigrams on the foibles 
of all his friends and contemporaries, has a capital mock 
soliloquy of Quin, ‘‘On Seeing the Embalmed Body of 
Duke Humphrey at St. Albans’ :” 
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“© plague on Egypt’s arts, I say ! 
Embalm the dead! On senseless clay 
Rich wines and spices waste ! 
Like sturgeon, or like brawn, shail I 
Bound in a precious pickle, lie, 
Which I can never taste ! 


“Tet me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle-fat, and Bordeaux wine, 
And spoil the Egyptian trade ! 
Than Humphrey’s Duke more happy I— 
Embalmed alive, old Quin shall die, 
A mummy ready made.” 


Quin’s epicurean propensities were a great theme for 
Garrick’s jokes. When Lord Halifax had sent Garrick 
a turkey, which his health did not permit him to enjoy, 
Garrick, in writing to thank him, told his lordship he 
would take it with him to Bath, saying, “ When our old 
friend Quin was on one occasion ill and had received a 
present, I believe from the same bounteous hand that 
has sent me mine, his doctor told him that he would not 
be fit to touch such a thing for a fortnight. ‘Shan’t I?’ 
says Quin; ‘then, by G d! it shall travel with me till 
I am fit.” 

Of his gallantry, too, there are many excellent stories. 
He may be credited with having said some of the 
prettiest things zo women, and some of the coarsest things 
of them. When a lady asked him why there were more 
women in the world than men, he promptly replied, 
“Tt is in conformity with the arrangements of Nature, 
madam ; we always see more of heaven than of earth.” 
Again, when discussing the doctrine of Pythagoras with 
some lady of his acquaintance who was famed for the 
beauty of her neck, she put the question to him, ‘“ What 
creature’s form would you hereafter prefer to inhabit?” 
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Quin was equal to the occasion when he answered softly, 
“A fly’s, madam; then I might have the pleasure of 
sometimes resting on your ladyship’s neck.” But his 
jests were not all of this frivolous nature. Walpole, in 
writing to George Montagu on April 5, 1765, tells us of 
some of his best sayings, and we can only regret that 
Quin was not troubled with some Boswell-minded 
companion, who could have handed down to posterity 
all his witty sayings, wild, wise, and otherwise. 


“Though I have little to say, it is worth while to write 
only to tell you two dJon-mots of Quin, to that turncoat, 
hypocrite, infidel, Bishop Warburton. That saucy priest was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative. Quin said, 
‘Pray, my lord, spare me; you are not acquainted with my 
principles. I am a republican; and perhaps I even think 
that the execution of Charles I. might be justified.’ ‘ Ay,’ 
said Warburton, ‘by what law?’ Quin replied, ‘ By all 
the laws he had left them.’ The Bishop would have got off 
upon judgments, and bade the player remember that all the 
regicides came to violent ends; a lie, but no matter. “I 
would not advise your lordship, said Quin, ‘to make use 
of that inference ; for, if I am not mistaken, that was the 
case of the twelve apostles. There was great wit ad 
hominem in the latter reply, but I think the former equal to 
anything } ever heard. * It is the sum of the whole con- 
troversy couched in eight monosyllables, and comprehends 
at once the king’s guilt and the justice of punishing it. The 
more one examines it the finer it proves. One can say 
nothing after it ; so good-night !” 


It was on a similar occasion, when Quin was dining 
with his great friends, that some dunder-headed peer, in 
the midst of the laughter, exclaimed, ‘ What a pity it is, 
Quin my boy, that a clever fellow like you should be a 
player!” Quin flashed his eye, and replied, “ What 
would your lordship have me to be—a lord?” The 
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actor was fond of fine company, but proud of his pro- 
fession nevertheless. 

After he had retired to Bath, he twice returned to the 
stage to play Falstaff for his old friend Ryan’s benefit, 
and his appearance on one of these occasions, on March 
19, 1753, was the last time he ever trod the boards. 
Next year, when Ryan asked him to play Falstaff again, 
Quin had lost his front teeth, and wrote to Ryan— 


“ My DEAR FRIEND, 
“There is no person on earth whom I wou’d 
sooner serve than Ryan; but, by God, I will whistle 
Falstaff for no man.” 


It was soon after this that he gave Ryan £1000, 
saying he had left him that sum in his will, but Ryan 
might cheat the Government of the legacy duty if he 
liked. During his last years he was on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Garrick, and spent some days every year 
at his villa at Hampton. His last excursion was in 1765. 
The next year he was suffering from an eruption which 
appeared on his hand, which the doctors feared would 
turn to mortification, Perhaps if he had been a more 
obedient patient, things might have gone better with him ; 
but anxiety and good living brought on a fever, The 
day before he died he is said to have drunk a bottle 
of claret, and expressed a wish that the last tragic scene 
was over, and a hope that he should be able to go 
through it with becoming dignity. He died in his own 
house at Bath, on January 21, 1766, and was buried in 
the Abbey Church. Garrick, his former rival, then his 
friend, wrote the epitaph, which is engraved upon his 
monument : 
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“ That tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charmed the public ear, is heard no more! 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake before the tongue what Shakespeare writ : 
Cold is that hand which, living, was stretched forth 
At Friendship’s call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin.—Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought ; 
In Nature’s happiest mould, however cast, 
To this complexion thou must come at last.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SHYLOCK (1741). 


THis year, 1741, was indeed a red-letter year in the 
history of the English stage. Garrick was to make his 
first appearance in London, at Goodman’s Fields, on 
October 19, as Richard III.; and on February 14, 
Macklin introduced Shylock to the public as a serious 
character. The theatre in England has, perhaps, never 
seen such golden days as those. The Licensing Act, 
1737, was scarcely yet in force ; it had not, as yet, closed 
the smaller theatres at Goodman’s Fields and the Hay- 
market, nor had it taken any very active part in destroy- 
ing the freedom of contemporary authors. ‘There was a 
large and critical race of theatre-goers, who knew by long 
experience a good actor from a bad. And already the 
old conventional, strength-oflung delivery, that had 
found favour for so many years, was to give way to a 
more natural art, in the introduction of which Macklin 
may fairly be considered the forerunner of the greater 
artist Garrick. 

During the years preceding his performance of Shy- 
lock, Macklin had grown a strong favourite with the 
public. His Shakespearian parts had, however, been few 
and unimportant, Poins in Henry JV., the Second 
Gravedigger and Osric in Hamlet, a Sailor in Zhe Tempest, 
a Witch in Macbeth, a Citizen in Julius Cesar, Sir Hugh 
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Evans, Trinculo, and, in the beginning of 1741, Malvolio, 
were the only Shakespearian characters he had attempted. 
But he had been cast for many important comedy parts 
in his years of apprenticeship in London. Mrs. Taylor, 
John Taylor’s mother, remembers him at this time as 
“a smart-looking dark man, and a very sprightly actor, 
even in juvenile parts, but hard in his manner and apt 
to resort to his pauses.” These pauses became very 
famous in after-years. For the present, however, it is 
sufficient to remember that he was rapidly coming to the 
front, and adding popular parts to his repertory. 

In 1737, he and his wife had played Peachum and 
Mrs. Peachum, in the ever-popular Beggar’s Opera, and 
in the same year, he played Lord Froth in Zhe Double 
Dealer, In 1738, he “ got another lift,” to use his own 
expression, when he played Jerry Blackacre in The Plain 
Dealer, in which, as we have seen, he gained the applause 
of the audience and earned the resentment of infallible 
Pope Quin, by his manner of “ throwing off a little.” 
The same year he played Lord Foppington in Ze Relapse, 
the character of the same name in Zhe Careless Husband, 
Tattle in Love for Love, and Scrub in Farquhar’s Beaux 
Stratagem. Scrub is a capital low-comedy part, ‘simple, 
yet cunning; forward, though timid; a tatler affecting 
secresy, and a fool assuming wisdom.” ‘The fact that 
he was allotted such characters as Jerry Blackacre and 
Scrub, shows that Macklin was, as early as 1738, con- 
sidered a low comedian of the front rank. Before 1739, 
he also played Ben in Love for Love, and Trappanti in 
She Would and She Would Not, “in which,” says Cooke, 
“though he wanted the flippancy with which it is now 
generally played, he exhibited that low arch comedy and 
intrigue which belong to the original.” The next year 
he played Marplot in Mrs, Centlivre’s comedy, Te Busy 
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Body. His interpretation of this character must have 
been especially successful, and is said to have excelled 
that of Garrick, who, as Mr. Fox said of him, ‘‘ could not 
look foolish enough for the part,” and soon relinquished it. 
In the same season he played Gregory (the Mock 
Doctor) in Fielding’s version of Le Médecin Malgré Lut ; 
and, in 1740, was cast for such important parts as Fondle- 
wife in Zhe Old Bachelor, Lovegold (the Miser) in 
Fielding’s version of Z’Avare, and Sir Francis Wrong- 
head in Cibber’s adaptation of Vanbrugh’s comedy, Zhe 
Provoked Husband. Of his performance of Lovegold, 
Cooke writes, that it gained him a considerable part of 
his early reputation, that he was to the last well received 
in it, and that it was always one of the stock pieces with 
which he engaged himself to perform in his articles with 
town and country managers. Of his Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, the same biographer says: ‘It was by far the best 
of modern times, because Macklin could remember the 
manners from which the original was composed. Fas- 
tidious critics, it is true, sometimes said the portrait was 
rather too coarse ; but they did not consider the differ- 
ence of the times, when country gentlemen were almost 
a distinct race of being from what they are now—their 
manners, their dress, their ideas, and conversation, all 
smelt of the honest plain sort they sprung from.” Kirk- 
man describes him in the same part in the words of a 
“late excellent (but anonymous) critic,” who says that 
“Consequential stupidity sat well painted in his counte- 
nance, and wrought laughable effects, without the paltry 
resource of grimace ; where he affected to be very wise, 
a laborious, emphatic slyness marked the endeavour 
humorously ; while the puzzles between political and 
domestic concerns occasioned much food for merriment.” 

It would be a matter of surprise to us nowadays if a 
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comedian of so pronounced a type should be cast for 
Shylock. But when we consider the career of Shylock 
from the time of Shakespeare to the year 1741, it will be 
manifest that the present conception of the part was 
undreamt of, and the fact that Macklin was allowed by 
the manager to attempt it will not be very astonishing. 
To understand the position of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, it is necessary to say a few words about Lord 
Lansdowne’s adaptation of the play, which had super- 
seded it. 

George Granville, Viscount Lansdowne, was only 
thjrty-four years of age when he published Zhe Jew of 
Venice in 1701. The vestoration of Shakespeare’s plays 
was at this date no uncommon pastime with men of 
letters. But, by way of excuse for what we must now- 
adays regard as acts of Vandalism, we may remember 
that Rowe, the first serious editor of Shakespeare, did 
not publish his edition of the plays until 1709, and it was 
many years before they were approached with that spirit 
of reverence to which we are accustomed to-day. The 
lofty patronage extended to the unfortunate poet by 
his aristocratic editor is well seen in George Granville’s 
Advertisement to the Reader. 


“The foundation of the following Comedy,” he writes, 
“being liable to some objection, it may be wondered that 
any one should make choice of it to bestow so much labour 
upon ; But the judicious reader will observe so many Manly 
and Moral Graces in the Characters and Sentiments, that he 
may excuse the Story for the sake of the Ornamental parts. 
Undertakings of this kind are justified by the Examples 
of those Great Men, who have employed their Endeavours 
in the same Way. The only dramatique Attempt of Mr. 
Waller was of this Nature, in his Alteration of 7e Maizd’s 
Tragedy ; To the Earl of Rochester we owe Valentinian ; 
To the Duke of Buckingham, 7he Chance; Sir William 
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Davenant and Mr. Dryden united in restoring The Tempest; 
Troilus and Cressida, Timon, and King Lear, were the 
works of the three succeeding Laureates,” etc., etc. 


The Jew of Venice was first performed by his Majesty’s 
servants at the theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
t7or1. Mr. Doggett was Shylock; Mr. Betterton, Bas- 
sanio; and Mrs. Bracegirdle, Portia. One Bevill Higgins 
wrote a prologue, in the form of a rhymed duologue 
between the ghosts of Shakespeare and Dryden. The 
former, with a generous modesty not of this world, is 
made to say of his mangled drama— 


“These Scenes in their rough Nature Dress were mine, 
But now improv’d with nobler Lustre shine ; 
The first rude Sketches Shaksfear’s pencil drew, 
But all the shining Master-Stroaks are new.” 


But, however much we may prefer the rough nature of 
the rude sketches to the improvements made upon them 
by Lord Lansdowne’s ‘“ Master-Stroaks,” it must be 
admitted that the play is not hacked about and spoiled 
to so great an extent as in other cases; nor can it be 
said that the character of Shylock is materially altered 
from an acting point of view. Lord Lansdowne’s chief 
modifications were to cut out the characters of Launcelot 
and Old Gobbo, and to introduce a Masque of Peleus and 
Thetis, during which Shylock, supping at a separate 
table, drinks a toast to Money. These barefaced altera- . 
tions are modest in comparison with the butchering 
that some of the plays have undergone, and Lord 
Lansdowne leaves so much of the original Shylock, that 
it is difficult to suppose his play suggested to the actor 
a new reading of the character. Therefore, if Shylock 
had been played as a serious part up to 1701, I find no 
justification in Lord Lansdowne’s alterations for making 
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the part a comic one. Certainly his lordship did all in 
his power to exalt Bassanio at the expense of Shylock, and 
in omitting Tubal and Shylock’s powerful transitions from 
grief to joy upon receipt of Tubal’s news, he cut away 
one of Shylock’s finest tragic scenes. It may be, then, 
that, without intending to change the character of Shy- 
lock, he forced the actor of the past to attempt a comic 
or character interpretation of it, rather than allow it to 
sink into utter insignificance. Little or nothing is known 
of the earlier history of Shylock. Richard Burbadge, 
who died in 1618, is said to have played the part in 
a red wig, and posterity, jumping to a hasty and some- 
what illogical conclusion, suggests that therefore he 
played it as a comic character. Even admitting the fact 
of the red wig, I am by no means inclined to accept the 
inference. But the fact itself is very questionable. The 
lines from the funeral elegy on Burbadge : 


“The red-haired Jew 
Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh, 
By woman lawyer caught in his own mesh,” 


form the whole foundation of the red wig and comic 
Shylock theory; and as these lines do not appear in 
either of the contemporary manuscript copies, which are 
printed verbatim in the Huth Library Catalogue, it is 
more than probable that they were composed by Mr. 
John Payne Collier. That Doggett made Lord Lans- 
downe’s Shylock a comic part, in 1701, seems probable, 
Downes, forty years prompter at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
in his “ Roscius Anglicanus,” speaks of Doggett as ‘the 
only Comick original now extant : witness Solon, Nikin, 
the Jew of Venice,” etc. More convincing is Rowe’s 
remark, which must, I think, refer to the same actor: 
“ Though we have seen the Merchant of Venice received 
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and acted as a Comedy, and Shylock acted by an 
excellent comedian, yet I cannot but think that the 
character was tragically designed by the author.” But 
the actors had drifted far away from the author's inten- 
tion, aided no doubt by Lord Lansdowne’s version of 
the play, and when Kitty Clive came to play Portia, we 
know that she used to carry her contempt for the dignity 
of the character so far, as to mimic the leading lawyers 
of the day in her speeches in the Trial scene. 

This, then, was the state of things, when Macklin 
resolved to banish Lord Lansdowne and the comic Jew 
of Venice from the stage, and restore Shakespeare and 
Shylock in all the majesty of his cruel but human 
nature. The attempt, on the part of a low comedian 
like Macklin, to overrule the judgments of his pre- 
decessors, was a peculiarly bold and hazardous enterprise. 
It was the more so because, at this period, audiences 
were composed of men who knew the theatre well, who 
had fixed ideas about the way in which leading characters 
should be performed, and were outspoken and decided 
in their criticism. Sometimes, too, the noisier element of 
the audiences of that day, would make the disapprobation 
of the critical an excuse for riot and disorder. Macklin 
often spoke of these audiences in after-life, and always 
with respect and gratitude. “The audiences then,” he 
said, “had their different complexions likewise: no 
indifferent or vulgar person scarcely ever frequented 
the pit, and very few women. It was composed of 
young Merchants of rising eminence, Barristers and 
Students of the Inns of Court, who were mostly well 
read in plays, and whose judgment was in general worth 
attending to. We had few riots and disturbances, the 
gravity and good sense of the pit not only kept the 
house in order, but the players likewise. Look at your 
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Prologues, sir, in those days, and in the times long before 
them, and they all deprecate the judgment of the pit, 
where the Critics lay in knots, and whose favourable 
opinion was constantly courted.” Macklin was loud 
in his praises of the pit as it existed in his early days. 
“Sir,” he said to Taylor in after-days, “you then saw 
no red cloaks, and heard no pattens in the pit, but you 
saw merchants from the City with big-wigs, lawyers from 
the Temple with big-wigs, and physicians from the coffee- 
houses with big-wigs, and the whole exhibited such a 
formidable grizzle as might well shake the nerves of 
actors and authors.” The reason of this was that the 
life of that time was favourable to constant critical and 
unchanging audiences. The City and West End of the 
town kept equal distances. The merchant lived in the 
City, and only when he had secured great fortune did 
he dare to venture as far as Hatton Garden. The 
lawyers lived in their Inns of Court or about West- 
minster. The players lived near the theatre. Quin, 
Booth, and Wilks lived almost all their lives in or about 
Bow Street, Covent Garden ; Colley Cibber in Charles 
Street ; Mrs. Pritchard in Craven Buildings, Drury Lane; 
Garrick, a great part of his life, in Southampton Street. 
The smaller players lived or lodged in Little Russel 
Street, Vinegar Yard, and the little courts about the 
Garden. “I myself, sir,” said the veteran, in detailing 
these circumstances to his biographer Cooke, “lived 
always about James Street, or under the Piazzas, so 
that,” he continued, “ we could all be mustered by beat 
of drum, could attend rehearsals without any incon- 
venience, and save coach hire.” Thus at the various 
ordinaries around Covent Garden, where dinner could 
be had at 6d. or 1s. a head, there was much drinking in 
mixed company, the actors and their various critics 
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doubtless discussing the politics of the theatre, with the 
same freedom and energy, with which clubmen of to-day 
discuss the politics of the more universal stage. 

Inside the theatre, the men who frequented the 
ordinaries would seat themselves each according to his 
station. 


“None but people of independent fortunes and avowed 
rank and situation, ever presumed to go into the boxes, and 
all the lower parts of the house laid out in boxes were sacred 
to virtue and decorum. No man sat covered in a box, or 
stood up during the representation, but those in the last 
row, where no one’s prospect could be interrupted. The 
women of the town who frequented the playhouses then 
were few (except in the galleries), and those few occupied 
two or three upper boxes at each side of the house. Their 
stations were assigned them, and the men who chose to go 
and dadinage with them, did it at the peril of their character. 
‘No doo¢s admitted in those days, Mr. Macklin—no box- 
lobby loungers?’ ‘No, sir!’ exclaimed the veteran, ‘ neither 
boots, spurs, nor horses ; we were too attentive to the cunning 
of the scene to be interrupted, and no intrusion of this kind 
would be endured. But, to do those days common justice, 
the evil did not exist ; vakes and puppies found another vent 
for their vices and follies, than the regions of a theatre.’ ” 


It is not to be supposed that the prices of the different 
seats kept people in any particular place. But con- 
ventional respect for rank, and the knowledge that the 
small coteries in pit or boxes would readily boycott any 
rash intruder, probably made these distinctions practically 
regulations of the theatre. 

At this time the regulated prices of admission to the 
theatre were as follows :—boxes, 45.; pit, 2s. 6d. ; first 
gallery, 1s, 6d.; and second gallery,.1s.: but upon the 
first run of a new play or pantomime, the boxes were 
55.3 the pit, 3s. ; the first gallery, 2s.; and the second, rs. 
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Mr. Fleetwood in 1744 took occasion to raise the prices 
to the higher scale, on the production of an old panto- 
mime which was revived without expense. This brought 
about a violent opposition for several nights. Where- 
upon the manager received a deputation from the pit 
in the greenroom, and terms were arranged. The 
advanced prices were to be constantly paid at the door, 
but the advanced portion of the money was to be 
returned to such persons as did not choose to sit out 
the whole of the entertainment. It need hardly be said 
that by this arrangement the astute manager practically 
gained his way. 

This, then, was Macklin’s position, and the state of 
the theatre at the time when he proposed to Fleetwood 
that they should revive Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
which for so many years had been superseded by Lord 
Lansdowne’s adaptation, There is no means of knowing 
it for certain, but it is very probable that Macklin had 
for some time desired to play Shylock, and had long 
considered the high dramatic possibilities of the part. 
Certain it is that his enthusiasm overbore Fleetwood’s 
immediate objections, and the manager gave orders for 
the play to be put in rehearsal. 

As deputy manager, Macklin would have to allot the 
parts to the various actors and actresses, and it must 
have gone to his heart to set down Kitty Clive for 
Portia. But the part belonged to her as of right, and 
there was no help for it. The audiences were used to 
her imitations of lawyers in the Trial scene, and were 
so enamoured of her acting, that they would even 
tolerate her in Ophelia and Desdemona. Kitty Clive, 
“‘a better romp than ever I saw in nature,” as her old 
friend Dr. Johnson said, had established her reputation 
ten years before this, in an opera by Coffey, entitled 
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The Devil to Pay. For forty years as a country girl, a 
hoyden, a chambermaid, or an old woman, she was 
inimitable. Johnson was full of her praises. “ What 
Clive did best,” he said, “‘she did better than Garrick.” 
But, with the accentuated feminine perversity with which 
all true artists seemed to be endowed, what she did best 
she liked least, and this ‘‘ charming little devil” delighted 
in nothing so much as to play Ophelia or Desdemona, 
though her performances in these parts can have been 
little better than burlesques. Mr. Quin was, of course, 
marked out for Antonio, and the rest of the cast was 
not difficult to set out, with the exception of such 
characters as Tubal and the Gobbos, which had been 
lost to the stage for some forty years, and about which 
there could be no stage traditions. The cast as a whole 
stood thus : 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Men. 
ANTHONIO* ... sas ses see Airs Quin: 
BASSANIO.... es — «- 3, Milward. 
GRATIANO... ws Nee Beh ty, ALG 
SHYLOCK 050 ae nee eee me ackizees 
LAUNCELOT ... a86 doe t=) «= Chapman. 
eee eas ate ore Sean | syne) ORILS7zs 
ALERIO ec oes nee 560 Berry 
” 0 
MOROCHIUS™*... ane ne me, Cea. 
LORENZO » Havard. 


PRINCE OF ARRAGON Bee 900 
DUKE OF VENICE 

TUBAL 506 sea 
SALARINO ... ove ae nas 


Sizes 
>» Weanstone. 
» Laswell. 

» Ridout. 


* The spelling of the names follows Kirkman, who probably 
copied his Dramatis Person from a programme of the performance. 
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Women. 
PORTIA ae “ec on sen Ap, Cleve: 
NERISSA exe ce st: re » Pritchard. 
JESSICA ae ae pss ase » Woodman. 


The play having been cast, Macklin ordered frequent 
rehearsals, and doubtless intimated to Fleetwood and 
some of the actors, his intention of playing Shylock as 
a serious character, though it is said that in actual 
rehearsal, he merely repeated his lines, and walked 
through his part without a single look or gesture, and 
without discovering the business which he had marked 
out for himself in his interpretation of the Jew. His 
friends shook their heads at his conceit; his enemies 
either laughed at him, or flattered him with hopes of his 
success the surer to work his destruction. Quin bluntly 
told him he would be hissed off the stage for his pre- 
sumption, and many of the actors went about complaining 
“that the hot-headed, conceited Irishman, who had got 
some little reputation in a few parts, had now availed 
himself of the manager’s favour to bring himself and 
the theatre into disgrace.” Fleetwood at last got nervous, 
and begged that he would relinquish the idea, pointing 
out that he was flying in the face of an authority like 
Lord Lansdowne, and that the public had testified their 
admiration of the noble lord’s play. Macklin, however, 
stuck to his guns. He had probably learned by this 
time, that it was his endeavour after natural acting that 
had won him public favour, and he was clear in his own 
mind that Lord Lansdowne’s comic Jew of Venice was 
not even a poor relation of Shakespeare’s Shylock. 

The 14th of February was fixed for the performance, 
and, some faint echo of the greenroom discussions spread- 
ing among the neighbouring coffee-houses, the frequenters 
of the theatre looked forward with considerable interest 
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to the production of the play. The story of the course 
of his triumph is best to]d in Macklin’s own words, as 
he remembered it in days to come, when he used to 
fight his battles over again in the snug corner of some 
Covent Garden coffee-house. It is taken from his 
biography by Cooke, who was often one of Macklin’s 
audience in the last year of the actor’s life. 


“¢The long-expected night at last arrived, and the house 
was crowded from top to bottom with the first company in 
town. The two front rows of the pit as usual were full of 
critics, who, sir,’ said the veteran, ‘I eyed through the slit of 
curtain, and was glad to see them, as I wished in such a 
cause to be tried by a special jury. When I made my 
appearance in the greenroom, dressed for the part, with my 
red hat on my head, my piqued beard, loose black gown, etc., 
and with a confidence which I never before assumed, the per- 
formers all stared at one another, and evidently with a stare 
of disappointment. Well, sir, hitherto all was right till the 
last bell rung ; then, I confess, my heart began to beat a little. 
However, I mustered up all the courage I could, and, recom- 
mending my cause to Providence, threw myself boldly on 
the stage, and was received by one of the loudest thunders of 
applause I ever before experienced. 

«*«The opening scenes being rather tame and level, I could 
not expect much applause, but I found myself well listened 
to. I could hear distinctly in the pit the words “Very well— 
very well indeed! This man seems to know what he is 
about,” etc.,etc. These encomiums warmed me, but did not 
overset me. I knew where I should have the pull, which 
was in the third act, and reserved myself accordingly. At 
this period I threw out all my fire, and, as the contrasted 
passions of joy for the merchant’s losses, and grief for the 
elopement of Jessica, open a fine field for an actor’s powers, 
1 had the good fortune to please beyond my warmest expec- 
tations. The whole house was in an uproar of applause, and 
I was obliged to pause between the speeches to give it vent, 
so as to be heard. When I went behind the scenes after 
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this act, the manager met me and complimented me very 
highly on my performance, and significantly added, “Macklin, 
you was right at last.” My brethren in the greenroom joined 
in this eulogium, but with different views. He was thinking 
of the increase of his treasury ; they, only for saving appear- 
ances, wishing at the same time that I had broke my neck 
in the attempt. The trial scene wound up the fulness of my 
reputation. Here I was well listened to ; and here I made 
such a silent yet forcible impression on my audience, that I 
retired from this great attempt most perfectly satisfied. On 
my return to the greenroom after the play was over, it was 
crowded with nobility and critics, who all complimented me 
in the warmest and most unbounded manner, and the situa- 
tion I felt myself in, I must confess, was one of the most 
flattering and intoxicating of my whole life. No money; no 
title could purchase what I felt. And let no man tell me 
after this what Fame will not inspire a man to do, and how 
far the attainment of it will not remunerate his greatest 
labours. By G—d, sir, though I was not worth £50 in the 
world at that time, yet, let me tell you, I was Charles the 
Great for that night.’ 

“A few days afterwards, Macklin received an invitation 
from Lord Bolingbroke to dine with him at Battersea. He 
attended the rendezvous, and there found Pope and a select 
party, who complimented him very highly on the part of 
Shylock, and questioned him about many little particulars 
relative to his getting up the play, etc. Pope particularly 
asked him why he wore a ved hat. And he answered, because 
he had read that Jews in Italy—particularly in Venice—wore 
hats of that colour.. ‘And pray, Mr. Macklin,’ said Pope, ‘do 
players in general take such pains?’ ‘I do not know, sir, 
that they do; but, as I had staked my reputation on the 
character, I was determined to spare no trouble in getting 
at the best information.’ Pope nodded, and said it was very 
laudable.” 


This last story is probably apocryphal, for, although 
Macklin did wear a red hat as part of Shylock’s costume, 
he cannot have told Bolingbroke so at Battersea, as he 
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was then living in retirement at Fontainebleau. In the . 
same way, the well-known epigram or epitaph attributed 
to Pope may or may not have been uttered by him. 
But it is not impossible that Pope witnessed his perform- 
ance, and if he did, any inventive wit, who was really the 
author of the couplet, did well to father it upon the poet, 
for Pope was an authority in the world, and the world 
would like to know that he too agreed with the public 
estimate of Macklin’s performance. Certainly it was a 
magnificent success, and Macklin had done a great work. 
He had restored prosperity to the management, estab- 
lished his own reputation as an actor, revived and 
rescued from oblivion a great Shakespearian play, and by 
his manifestation of natural acting, done much to pre- 
pare the audience for the coming of Garrick. For the 
moment the play was the rage of the town. It ran for 
no less than twenty-one nights, and on the nineteenth, 
when Macklin took a benefit, he received handsome pre- 
sents of money from the noblemen who patronized the 
drama. But the applause and just praises of the critics 
were far dearer to his heart than these gifts of money ; 
and for nearly fifty years, whenever he appeared in Eng- 
land or Ireland in this character, he was sure of the 
hearty welcome of his audience. 

The theatrical portraits of a somewhat later date 
represent Macklin, in the character of Shylock, with a 
scowling countenance, the lines of his face, naturally 
harsh, accentuated by art, and wearing a short wispy- 
pointed beard, which adds effectively to the grasping, 
repulsive horror of his appearance.* Every one who saw 
him in this character was greatly moved by the terrible 
nature of the performance, and many critics have left us 


* The portrait by Zoffany, now in the National Gallery at Dublin, 
bears out this description. 
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their recollections of its effect. John Bernard, in his 
“Retrospections,” considers it a chef @euvre that must 
be classed with the Lear of Garrick, the Falstaff of 
Henderson, the Pertinax of Cooke, and the Coriolanus 
of John Kemble. “I have seen many actors,” he adds, 
“who surpassed him in passages, but none that sustained 
the character throughout, and presented on the whole 
such a bold and original portrait of the Jew. His suc- 
cess is generally referred to his having been the original 
on its revival. This is partly true ; but in any age he 
must have produced the same effect, for he possessed 
by nature certain physical advantages which qualified 
him to embody Shylock, and which, combined with his 
peculiar genius, constituted a performance which was 
never imitated in his own day, and cannot be described 
in this.” 

The Dramatic Censor, who was no other than Francis 
Gentleman, said that Mr. Macklin, in Shylock, “looks 
the part as much better than any other person as he 
plays it. In the level scenes his voice is most happily 
suited to that sententious gloominess of expression the 
author intended, which with a sullen solemnity of deport- 
ment marks the character strongly. In his malevolence 
there is a forcible and terrifying ferocity. In the third- 
act scene, where alternate passions reign, he breaks the 
tones of utterance, and varies his countenance admirably, 
and in the dumb action of the Trial scene he is amazingly 
descriptive.” 

An amusing proof of the terrific effect of Macklin’s 
interpretation of Shylock upon the average mind of the 
day, is recorded in the following story as told by Ber- 
nard: ‘“When he had established his fame in that cha- 
racter, George II. went to see him, and the impression 
he received was so powerful that it deprived him of rest 
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throughout the night. Inthe morning, the Premier, Sir 
Robert Walpole, waited on the king, to express his fears 
that the Commons would oppose a certain measure then 
in contemplation. ‘I wish, your Majesty,’ said Sir 
Robert, ‘it was possible to find a recipe for frightening 
a House of Commons.’ ‘What do you think,’ replied 
the king, ‘of sending them to the theatre to see that 
Irishman play Shylock ?’” 

Whether the king’s hint was taken or not, I cannot 
say, but the jest helps us to realize how novel and 
striking in that day was this interpretation of a terrible 
and terrifying Jew. All who saw him were impressed 
with awe and admiration at his acting, and the epigram- 
matist, whether Pope or another, set down the popular 


verdict quite satisfactorily, in the seven words of the 
well-worn couplet— 


“ This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 


ee 


CHAPTER VY. 
AN ACTOR’S STRIKE (1743). 


A FEW months after Macklin’s extraordinary success as 
Shylock, Garrick made his début at Goodman Fields. 
Macklin and he were old acquaintances, or rather 
friends, Macklin delighting so greatly in his vein of 
pleasantry and rich humour that he used to say, from 
the commencement of their acquaintance until the year 
1743, they were scarcely two days asunder. In their 
views of acting there must have been much in common 
between these two men. Macklin was the precursor of 
Garrick in trenching on the prescribed and conventional 
dignity of theatrical enunciation. But the natural style 
of acting that Macklin had struggled for many weary 
years to introduce, Garrick established the moment he 
placed his foot upon the stage, banishing thenceforth 
and for ever Quin and his mechanism and convention. 
What Macaulay did for the so-called “ dignity of history,” 
Macklin and Garrick did for the “ dignity of theatrical 
enunciation,” and from that time to the present day, 
natural acting, meaning thereby, not the dragging down 
ideal character to the vulgar level, but a representation 
of ideal character with such truthfulness that it affects 
the audience as real, has been the standard of perfection 
upon the English stage. 

Years after their disputes and quarrels, Macklin 
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would recall the pleasure with which he had witnessed 
that first performance of Richard III. at Goodman’s 
Fields on October 19, 1741. “It was amazing,” he 
used to say, “how, without any example, but, on the 
contrary, with great prejudices against him, he could 
throw such spirit and novelty into the part, as to convince 
every impartial person, on the very first impression, that 
he was right. In short, sir, he at once directed the 
public taste, and, though the players formed the cabal 
against him with Quin at their head, it was a puff to 
thunder. The east and west end of the town made head 
against them; and the little fellow, in this and about 
half a dozen subsequent characters, secured his own 
immortality.” 

In the spring of 1742, Garrick made an engagement 
with Fleetwood, and came to Drury Lane, where he 
played King Lear for the first time. Late in the same 
year the management applied to Fielding for a play, 
and he, harassed by the illness of his wife, gave them 
the Wedding Day, which he had written about a dozen 
years back, and was now in no humour to revise. This 
was produced February 17, 1743, but even Garrick’s 
energy and prestige could not make the play go down, 
though he was supported by Macklin and his wife, Peg 
Woffington, and Mrs. Pritchard. Perhaps the best thing 
about the Wedding Day is the prologue, which Mr. 
Austin Dobson thinks was written by Macklin himself. 

Mr. Frederick Lawrence attributes the prologue to 
Fielding, in spite of the fact that in the A/zscellanies it is 
headed ‘Writ and Spoken by Mr. Macklin.” It is by 
no means certain that Mr. Lawrence is not correct in his 
belief that the doggerel was the work of Fielding himself, 
and in Arthur Murphy’s edition of Fielding’s works, 
there is no hint of Macklin’s supposed authorship of 
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the prologue, which is simply headed “Spoken by Mr. 
Macklin.” The piece seems too witty and clever a 
doggerel to have been the unaided work of Macklin, 
and it is at least curious that Kirkman, a great hero- 
worshipper, does not attribute it to him. In any event, 
it is worth quoting at length, as a good specimen of 
eighteenth-century prologues, and one can imagine that, 
whether or not, Macklin had written the piece, he was, 
of all actors, the man to give it adequate and conspicuous 
point, and it was manifestly written by one who thoroughly 
understood his peculiarities and his then position on the 
stage. 


THE PROLOGUE, 
(Spoken by Mr. Macklin.) 


» “GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, 

“We must beg your indulgence, and humbly hope you'll not 
be offended, 

At an accident that has happened to-night, which was not in 
the least intended, 

I assure you: if you please, your money shall be returned. 
But Mr. Garrick to-day, 

Who performs a principal character in the play, 

Unfortunately has sent word, ‘’ Twill be impossible, having so 
long a part, 

To speak to the Prologue :’ he hasn’t had time to get it by 
heart. 

I have been with the author, to know what’s to be done, 

‘For, till the Prologue’s spoke, sir,’ says I, ‘ we can’t go on.’ 

‘Pshaw! rot the Prologue!’ says he; ‘then begin with- 
out it.’ 

I told him ’twas impossible, you’d make such a rout 
about it ; 

‘ Besides, ’twould be quite unprecedented, and I dare say, 

Such an attempt, sir, would make them damn the play.’ 

“Ha! damn my play!’ the frighted bard replies, 
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‘Dear Macklin, you must go on, then, and apologize.’ 

‘Apologize! not I; pray, sir, excuse me.’ 

‘Zounds! something must be done! pr’ythee, don’t refuse 
me ; 

Prythee go on; tell them, to damn my play will be a 
damned hard case. 

Come, do; you’ve a good long, dismal, mercy-begging face.’ 

‘Sir, your humble servant ; youre very merry.’ ‘ Yes,’ says 
he ; ‘ I’ve been drinking 

To raise my spirits; for, by Jupiter! I found ’em sinking.’ 

So away he went to see the play ; oh, there he sits ; 

Smoke him, smoke the author, you laughing crits. 

Isn’t he finely situated for a damning Oh—oh! a—a shrill 
Whihee! Oh, direful yell ! 

As Falstaff says, ‘Would it were bedtime, Hal, and all were 
well !? 

What think you now? Whose face looks worst, yours or 
mine? 

Ah! thou foolish follower of the ragged Nine. 

You'd better stuck to honest Abraham Adams, by half : 

He, in spite of critics, can make your readers laugh. 

But to the Prologue. What shall I say? Why, faith in my 
sense, 

I take plain truth to be the best defence. 

I think, then, it was horrid stuff; and in my humble appre- 
hension, 

Had it been spoke, not worthy your attention. 

I'll give you a sample if I can recollect it. 

Hip! take courage ; never fear, man ; don’t be dejected. 

Poor devil! he can’t stand it ; he has drawn in his head ; 

I reckon before the play’s done, he’ll be half dead. 

But to the Prologue. It began— 

‘To-night the comic Author of to-day, 

Has writ a—a—a something about a play. 

And as the bee—the bee (that he brings by way of simile)— 
the bee which roves, 

Through—through > Pshaw! pox on my memory! Oh, 
‘through fields and groves, 

So comic poets in fair London town _ 
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To cull the flowers of characters wander up and down,’ 

Then there was a good deal about Rome, Athens, and 
dramatic rules, 

And characters of knaves and courtiers, authors and fools ; 

And a vast deal about critics, and good nature, and the 
poor author’s fear ; ; 

And I think there was something about a third night, hoping 
to see you here. 

Twas all such stuff as this not worth repeating, 

In the old prologue cant; and then at last concludes, thus 
kindly greeting : 

To you, the critic jury of the pit, 

Our culprit author does his cause submit ; 

With justice, nay, with candour judge his wit ; 

Give him, at least a patient, quiet hearing. 

If guilty, damn him ; if not guilty, clear him.” 


These last lines seem to me altogether outside 
Macklin’s scope as an author, and the origin of the 
suggestion that he wrote as well as spoke the prologue, 
may have arisen from the fact that it was in some sort 
a joint production. 

The play, however, did nothing for the treasury, and 
Fleetwood, to the disgust and indignation-of the actors, 
turned to his friends of Hockley-in-the-Hole and Sadler’s 
‘Wells, to furnish entertainment upon the classic boards 
of Drury Lane. Mr. Fleetwood’s career seems to, have 
been one of linked dissipation and degradation long 
drawn out. He had wasted his patrimony, wearied the 
aristocratic acquaintances who had allowed him to share 
their vices while he had money to lose, and now he was 
to be found among the pugilists, tumblers, and rope- 
dancers of Hockley-in-the-Hole. He continued to borrow 
‘money at an extravagant rate ; he farmed out the theatre 
to an ignorant and narrow-minded man named Pierson ; 
the properties and dresses were more often in the hands 
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of the bailiff than in the possession of the manager; the 
actors’ salaries were in arrears ; and the players themselves 
displaced for the mummers of Sadler’s Wells. 

In these circumstances, the principal actors met and 
consulted about their grievances, sending from time to 
time deputations to the patentee. These were received 
by Fleetwood with smiles, courtesy, and promises of amend- 
ment ; but no amendment came, and, in the summer of 
1743, the players met in Mr. Garrick’s rooms to agree 
upon a plan of campaign. About a dozen of the actors 
assembled, the chief of whom were Garrick, Macklin, 
Howard, Berry, Blakes, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Clive, 
with Mills and his wife. A formal agreement was 
proposed by Garrick, the effect of which was that they 
should all secede from Drury Lane, and that no one 
should accept of any terms from the patentee without 
the consent of all the seceders. Garrick at this time 
entertained hopes, which he laid before the assembled 
actors, that the Duke of Grafton, then Lord Chamberlain, 
would, upon representation of the ill-treatment they had 
undergone at Fleetwood’s hands, be inclined to allow 
them to set up for themselves at the Opera House or 
elsewhere. Macklin at first objected to this agreement, 
and urged that they should go to the manager once 
more, and tell him what they intended to do if their just 
demands were not complied with. Doubtless he remem- 
bered the intimate terms on which he had lived with 
Fleetwood, and was loth to break with him openly after 
having acted for so long as his deputy and adviser. But 
whatever his scruples may have been, they were over- 
ruled, and a formal agreement in the terms of Garrick’s 
proposals was drawn up, and signed by all the actors. 
‘The next step was to prepare a petition for the Lord 
Chamberlain setting forth their grievances. This, with 
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the facts duly attested by affidavit, was laid before the 
Duke of Grafton, but his Grace turned a deaf ear to the 
actors’ petition. For one thing, he did not understand 
what the grievances of these men were. He cross- 
examined Garrick as to the amount of his salary, and, on 
learning that it was £500 a year, lifted up his hands in 
amazement. “And this you think too little ; whilst I 
have a son, who is heir to my title and estate, venturing 
his life daily for his king and country at much less than 
half that sum!” A Lord Chamberlain of this kind 
was not likely to prove of much assistance to actors 
with grievances, and their petition was not unnaturally 
rejected. 

Meanwhile the manager was not idle. Paul White- 
head, who, as we have seen, had a deep personal interest 
in Fleetwood’s welfare, drew his pen for the manager, 
and William Guthrie, the historian, replied on behalf 
of the actors. Fleetwood himself, rejoicing doubtless 
at the snub the actors had received from the Duke of 
Grafton, gathered together some sort of company from 
the highways and by-ways, and opened the theatre on 
September 13, with Zhe Conscious Lovers, Mrs. Bennet, 
a useful actress, leaving the seceders to play the chief 
part. The public were kind to the manager in distress, 
and the performance, though bad, passed off with partial 
approbation. 

When the actors saw how things were tending, they 
became as eager for a reconciliation as they had been 
for a strike. Garrick, who, with all his genius, was 
naturally somewhat mean and selfish in disposition, set 
at nought the solemn agreement that he had entered 
into with his fellow-actors, went privately to Fleetwood, 
and sold the little garrison of players, whom he had led 
to destruction, for a substantial rise in his own salary. 
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The actors then surrendered, with the exception of 
Macklin, on Fleetwood’s own terms. Garrick’s salary 
was raised to six or seven hundred pounds; several of 
his friends were taken back at the annual stipends they 
had formerly received ; the smaller fry, rather than starve, 
came back on any terms they could obtain; and Mr. 
Macklin, who alone had stood out against the strike, 
was doomed by Fleetwood to perpetual banishment 
from the very theatre he had raised to a condition of 
prosperity. This is the account of the matter which 
Macklin and his friends give, and it is probably more 
or less accurate. The fact is undisputed that the manager 
beat the strike, and Garrick and the other actors gave 
in. Garrick’s friends have endeavoured to palliate his 
conduct towards Macklin, who, with characteristic 
obstinacy, was for fighting the thing out to the bitter 
end. But these excuses are not very worthy, nor is 
there any reason to suppose that Fleetwood’s resentment 
might not have been overcome, if Garrick had cared 
as much for the honour of his word as he did for the 
extra hundreds to be added to his salary. 

Macklin was not the kind of man to sit down, under 
an injury of this kind, in a meek and patient spirit. He 
created a party against the manager and his principal 
actor, and, as was the fashion of the day, pamphlets, 
the ready weapons of partisans, displayed the venom of 
the opposing parties to an eager and admiring public. 
Garrick offered Macklin an allowance out of his own 
salary, and obtained a promise of an engagement for 
Mrs. Macklin from Mr. Rich; but these offers were 
really only added insults, looking to the position in 
which Macklin was placed, and were probably proposals 
framed only to be refused, and to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public. Macklin was a militant spirit, and 
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I dare say got a certain amount of pleasure out of a 
struggle of this kind, where his position was a strong 
one, and for a time his friends rallied round him with 
eager zeal. Dr. Barrowby, a noted critic and frequenter 
of the pit, headed his party, and they determined that, 
come what might, Garrick should be driven from the 
stage. 

Dr. Barrowby was a physician of some intelligence, 
but his rage for the theatre and things theatrical, his 
love of wine and good company, and, above all, his own 
wild imprudent humour, had done much to destroy his 
general practice. At this time he had deserted Batson’s 
and Warwick Lane, for the purlieus of Covent Garden, 
and his patients were almost entirely the performers of 
the theatres and their connections. There are many 
wild stories of this remarkable man, but his characteristic 
reply to a Jew acquaintance, who asked him “how he 
could eat pork with such a godt?” well expresses the 
recklessness of his humour. ‘‘ Because I like it!” he 
replied ; “and all I’m sorry for is that I was not born 
a Jew, for then I should have the pleasure of eating 
pork-chops and sizming at the same time!” A man 
thoughtless, in speech, of what was wise for himself or 
owing to others, a man full of biting wit and rash 
humour,—this was the kind of general that headed 
Macklin’s forces in his struggle with Garrick and the 
manager. 

Garrick’s appearance was announced in The Rehearsal, 
and both parties prepared for warfare. Fleetwood, who 
‘trusted more to the arm of flesh than the ablest defence 
of the greatest writer, was now determined to try the 
courage of his friends of Hockley-in-the-Hole. They 
and their associates were distributed in great plenty in 
the pit and galleries, armed with sticks and bludgeons, 
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with positive orders from their commanding officers to 
check the zeal of Macklin’s friends by the weightiest 
arguments in their power.” 

“ As soon as Mr. Garrick entered,” continues Davies, 
“he bowed very low several times, and with the most 
submissive action entreated to be heard. He was 
saluted with loud hisses, and continual cries of ‘ Off! 
off! off!’” Peas were thrown upon the stage to render 
walking on it insecure and dangerous. During the first 
night of this struggle for victory, nothing was heard but 
hisses, groans, cat-calls, and all manner of uncommon 
and outrageous clamour and uproar. All Mr. Garrick’s 
attempts to pacify the audience were rejected with out- 
rage, Garrick himself standing at the back of the stage, 
out of the way of the rotten eggs and apples, which flew 
from all sides of the house across the footlights. 

This theatrical tempest lasted for two nights, and 
then the manager triumphed. Macklin’s friends grew 
tired of rioting, the eagerness to see Garrick play pre- 
vailed, and Macklin was beaten. Even Dr. Barrowby 
saw that the game was hopeless, and told Macklin that 
“a continuance of these riots would not only shut him 
out of Drury Lane Theatre for ever, but perhaps shut 
him up ina prison, which was much worse.” The riots 
had failed to drive Garrick from the stage, and the fight 
between Macklin and his enemies sputtered on in the 
casual interchange of pamphlets, until the public, and 
even the parties themselves, grew tired of the dispute. 

But Macklin, though expelled from Drury Lane, did 
not waste his time in idle lamentations, but set to work 
to realize an idea that he had been considering for some 
time. Mr. Thomas Davies, in his life of Garrick, speaks 
of Macklin as “the only player I ever heard of that 
made acting a science.” Macklin seems, indeed, to have 
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been the first actor who set himself seriously to consider 
the nature of the character he had to represent, and then 
applied his wide knowledge of the technical means of 
representation to the interpretation of that character. 
A man of this kind, a master of ‘¢echnigue, who at the 
same time had sufficiently lofty ideals to prevent him 
becoming a slave to convention, was eminently fitted 
to take a position in the theatrical world as a professor 
of acting, a position in which he deserved the support of 
all friends of the drama. 

No sooner was he expelled from Drury Lane, than he 
set to work to surround himself with raw recruits, most 
of them wholly unacquainted with the business of an 
actor. This ragged contingent he drilled and lectured 
on the practice and theory of acting, and with a company 
formed from such material he commenced manager, and 
was enabled to open the Haymarket Theatre on the 
6th of February, 1744. The Licensing Act prevented 
him taking money at the doors, but the public were 
admitted by “tickets delivered by Mr. Macklin;” and 
by advertising and beginning with a concert, the pro- 
visions of the Act were sufficiently evaded. The little 
company had no mock modesty about it. Othello was 
the play chosen, with Macklin as Iago, and “a gentle- 
man,” afterwards known as Samuel Foote, as Othello. 
This was Foote’s first appearance on the stage; and Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Hill also made his first appearance as 
Lodovico. 

This latter gentleman seems to have been the only 
person who regarded the experiment as a success. In 
a little volume, entitled “The Actor,” published in 
1750, and a sequel ,published in 1755, he makes many 
allusions to Macklin and his Haymarket company. No 
doubt Macklin did great things, considering the difficulties 
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he had to contend with, and many of his actors owed 
him a great deal. A man named Yorke, who played 
the small part of Montano, spoke his few lines with so 
much propriety of effect, that the managers engaged him 
from that one performance. He had better perhaps 
have remained where he was, for his merit was due ‘to 
education rather than genius. Macklin had raised him 
from a scene-shifter to a very capable Montano, but he 
could not climb further by his own unaided ambition. 
He tried loftier parts, for which he was wholly unfitted, 
and never gained any more applause. Dr. Hill has 
written his epitaph in the following histrionic morality : 
“It is better to be applauded in a livery than laughed 
at in embroidery.” 

The general verdict on Foote’s Othello was that it 
was a failure; but Dr. Hill says that, ‘‘ tho’ not without 
faults, yet perhaps it had more beauties than have been 
seen in it since. He owed much of the peculiar manner 
in which he spoke many of the more pathetic speeches 
in this character, to the instruction of Mr. Macklin, who 
was then labouring at a scheme which our greatest players 
have since very judiciously given in to, though they have 
not very gratefully acknowledged to whom they owed it ; 
we mean, that of bringing playing nearer to nature than 
it used to be.” 

Macklin’s Iago had perhaps some academic virtues. 
For the first time, says Dr. Hill, he gave the speech 
beginning— 

“Tf I can fasten but one cup upon him,” 


in which he sets forth his plot against Cassio, “ plainly 
and without ornament ;” though formerly it had been 
the subject of ‘‘a world of unnatural contortion of face, 
and absurd by-play.” In this innovation he was fol- 
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lowed by Garrick, who also recognized that there had 
been a tendency to overdo Iago, and make too much 
capital out of his villainy. 

There is a very pleasant picture of Macklin instructing 
his pupils in John O’Keeffe’s ‘Recollections ;” and, 
although it is of a later date than this, the incidents 
happening about 1765, it is probably more in place here 
than anywhere else. Macklin’s pupils, Miss Ambrose 
and Mr. Glenville, came for instruction to his house in 
Dublin, in Dorset Street, far on as you go to Drum- 
condra ; next to his house was a nunnery. 


“In Macklin’s garden there were three long parallel walks, 
and his method of exercising their voices was thus: his two 
young pupils with back-boards (such as they use in boarding 
schools) walked firmly, slow, and well up and down the two 
side walks ; Macklin himself paraded the centre walk. At the 
end of every twelve paces he made them stop; and, turning 
gracefully, the young actor called out across the walk, ‘ How 
do you do, Miss Ambrose?’ She answered, ‘ Very well, I 
thank you, Mr. Glenville!’ They then took a few more 
paces, and the next question was, ‘Do you not think it a 
very fine day, Mr. Glenville?’ ‘A very fine day indeed, 
Miss Ambrose!’ was the answer. Their walk continued ; 
and then, ‘How do you do, Mr. Glenville?’ ‘ Pretty well, 
I thank you, Miss Ambrose!’ And this exercise continued 
for an hour or so (Macklin still keeping in the centre walk), 
in the full hearing of their religious next-door neighbours. 
Such was Macklin’s method of training the management of 
the voice ; if too high, too low, a wrong accent, or a faulty 
inflection, he immediately noticed it, and made them repeat 
the words twenty times till all was right. Soon after this 
Mr, Glenville played Antonio to his Shylock, in the Alerchant 
of Venice ; and Miss Ambrose, Charlotte, in his own Love a- 
la-Mode.” 


Dr. Hill, writing of Macklin’s educational efforts in 
1744, speaks of them in strong praise. He refers to the 
G 
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olden days, when “ the gestures were forced, and beyond 
all that ever was in nature; and the recitation was a 
kind of singing.” The abolition of these deadening 
conventionalities he attributes in great measure to 
Macklin, who certainly did much to destroy the tragedy 
recitative. ‘‘It was his manner,” writes Dr. Hill, ‘‘to 
check all the cant and cadence of tragedy. He would 
bid his pupil first speak the passage as he would in 
common life, if he had occasion to pronounce the same 
words ; and then giving them more force, but preserving 
the same accent, to deliver them on the stage.” This, 
we take it, means that he insisted on the nature and 
character of the phrase being first ascertained, and then 
taught his pupil how to retain that, while he recited his 
phrase with due attention to the requirements of a theatre. 
There is no reason to suppose that Macklin threw aside 
convention, in so far as it is necessary for theatrical 
expression, but he was living in a time of a somewhat 
deadening orthodoxy, and this he did much to destroy. 
Although this early experiment of Macklin soon came to 
an end, he constantly, in after-life, schooled young 
actors for the stage—Sam Foote, Spranger Barry, Mack- 
lin’s own daughter, Taswell (a famous Dogberry, known 
to stage students as the author of the Deviliad), and a 
hundred other more or less famous actors, belong to the 
Macklin school, and owe their success in a great measure 
to his tuition. 

It is almost to be regretted that his first school came 
to so rapid a conclusion, But the public were eager to 
see him at Drury Lane. Fleetwood, the bankrupt 
manager, had fled the country in debt and disgrace; his 
share in the theatre had been sold to two bankers named 
Green and Amber; and Mr. James Lacy, assistant- 
manager to Mr. Rich of Covent Garden, had been 
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allowed a third share, on condition that he managed 
the theatre until the debts should be discharged. Mr. 
Garrick, too, was going over to Dublin, to enter into 
partnership with Sheridan, so that there was no obstacle 
to the return of Macklin. On December 19, 1744, he 
reappeared at Drury Lane, in the Aerchant of Venice, 
speaking the following prologue, which, Kirkman says, 
was written by the Rev. Mr. Dunkin. Whether this is 
sO, or, as others say, he wrote it himself, matters little. 
It was spoken by Macklin to a crowded house, who con- 
stantly interrupted him with plaudits and acclamation, 
and it shows us to-day the strong personal interest that 
the audiences of that time took in the politics of the 
stage, and the fortunes of their favourite players. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


“ From scheming, fretting, famine, and despair, 
Behold, to grace restored, an exil’d player ; 
Your sanction yet his fortune must complete, 
And give him privilege to laugh and—eat. 

No revolution plots are mine again ; 

You see, thank Heaven! the quietest of men: 
I pray, that all domestic feuds may cease ; 
And, beggar’d by the war, solicit peace. 

When urged by wrongs, and prompted to rebel, 
I fought for freedom, and for freedom fell. 
What could support me in the sevenfold flame ? 
I was no Shadrac, and no angel came. 

Once warn’d, I meddle not with State affairs, 
But play my part, retire, and say my prayers. 
Let nobler spirits plan the vast design ; 

Our greenroom swarms with longer heads than mine. 
I take no part ; no private jars foment, 

But hasten from disputes I can’t prevent: 
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Attack no rival brother’s fame or ease, 

And raise no struggles—but who most shall please. 
United in ourselves, by you approv’d, 

Tis ours to make the slighted muse belov’d ; 

So may the Stage again its use impart, 

And ripen Virtue as it warms the heart. 

May Discord, with her horrid trump retreat, 

Nor drive the frighted beauty from her seat ; 

May no contending parties strive for sway, 

But Judgment govern, and the Stage obey.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BRITISH INQUISITION (1754). 


THE ten years of Macklin’s life that followed his return 
to Drury Lane in 1744 were comparatively uneventful. 
Garrick and Spranger Barry were the great favourites of 
the public, and, though Macklin held a very respectable 
position in popular estimation, it cannot be said for a 
moment, that he was, during this period, regarded as 
the rival or equal of little Davy. Barry, who had 
already appeared in Dublin as Othello, came to England 
in 1746, and was engaged by Lacy to play the Moor with 
Macklin as Iago. His début on the English stage, on 
October 4 of this year, was a considerable success. On 
arriving in England, he had placed himself very wisely in 
Macklin’s hands, and accepted him as his theatrical 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Before he made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, he used to be seen in 
company with Macklin, walking in St. James’s Park and 
other places of public resort ; and, his manly, noble ap- 
pearance attracting the attention of the loungers, Macklin* 
informed them, in answer to their inquiries, that his 
friend was an Irish nobleman—to wit, the Lar/ of 
Munster. This gave the public a somewhat factitious 
interest in his appearance on the stage, as the knowing 
ones whispered about the theatre that the débutant was 
a well-known Irish peer ; but Barry wanted no advertise- 
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ment of this sort, and the discovery of the jest in no 
way diminished the public interest in his performances. 

The Rebellion of 1745 was the ruin of Messrs. Green 
and Amber, the new patentees, and the theatre was, 
throughout the year, almost wholly deserted. Macklin, 
making his first attempt as an author, produced his 
tragedy of Henry VIL. ; or, the Popish Impostor in 1746. 
In the same year he wrote a farce, entitled Zhe Suspicious 
Husband ; or, the Plague of Envy, by way of criticism 
on Dr. Hoadley’s comedy, Zhe Suspicious Husband. Of 
these dramatic ventures we shall speak more fully when 
we come to treat of Macklin as an author. Messrs. Green 
and Amber becoming insolvent in 1747, the theatre passed 
into the hands of Mr. Lacy and Mr. Garrick, and several 
of the most notable players, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Macklin, signed articles with the new patentees. On 
September 15 of this year the theatre was opened under 
the new management, Garrick speaking Dr. Johnson’s 
well-known prologue ; and at last Drury Lane was under 
the direction of men who were both eager and able to do 
their best for the highest interests of the stage. 

It was probably at this time—though Cooke places it 
at an earlier date—that Garrick, Macklin, and Mrs. 
Woffington lived together in lodgings in Bow Street, and 
formed a kind of social triumvirate for the improvement 
of theatrical taste, and for the wider diffusion of histrionic 
science. They are said to have had a common purse ; 
and many curious stories of their mode of life, scandalous 
and otherwise, are found in the stage anecdotes of the 
day. The arrangement, such as it was, soon came to an 
end, the public purse being ultimately found to contain 
nothing more than a deficit of some hundred pounds. 
In the spring of 1748, Macklin and his wife made a 
visit to Ireland, being ‘engaged at a salary of £800 by 
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Sheridan, the manager of the Smock Alley Theatre. 
Sheridan and Macklin soon quarrelled, and the latter 
cancelled his agreement, returning to England in 1749. 
In 1750 he engaged himself to Rich at Covent Garden, 
in whose company were Barry, Quin, Mrs. Cibber, and 
Mrs. Woffington. It was in this year that the famous 
contest of the Romeos took place. Barry and Mrs. 
Cibber played the lovers at Covent Garden, and Garrick 
and Miss Bellamy—then a rising young actress with 
promising powers—at Drury Lane. Every one, be he 
high or low, had his say about the two performances. 
Garrick had to fight against Barry’s good looks; and 
the feminine verdict was doubtless that of the lady 
of fashion, who said: “When I saw Garrick, if I had 
been his Juliet, I should have wished him to leap up 
into the balcony to me ; but when I saw Barry, I should 
have been inclined to jump down to him.” Macklin 
played Mercutio at Covent Garden with success, and Mrs. 
Macklin was doubtless an excellent Nurse; but the audi- 
ences came, during the twelve nights’ run of the two 
performances, mainly to form an opinion of the rival 
Romeos, and we do not hear much of Macklin’s inter- 
pretation, which must, one would think, have been a 
trifle dull and heavy. Macklin used to give his view of 
the different performances in these two descriptions of 
the garden scene: “ Barry comes into it, sir, as great as a 
lord, swaggering about his love, and talking so loud that, 
by G d, sir, if we don’t suppose the servants of the 
Capulet family almost dead with sleep, they must have 
come out and tossed the fellow in a blanket. But how 
does Garrick act this? Why, sir, sensible that the 
family are at enmity with him and his house, he comes 
creeping in upon his toes, whimpering his love, and 
looking about him just like a thief in the night.” 
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Macklin, during this period of his life, added to his 
income by giving lessons in elocution, not only to those 
who aspired to tread the boards, but, as his biographers 
note with pride, to “people of the first rank and cha- 
racter.” In 1751, some of these ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion “became desirous of performing in public in 
order to display their own acquirements and abilities, 
and at the same time to give an incontestible proof of 
Mr. Macklin’s eminence in theatrical instructions.” ‘A 
play performed on the common stage by persons of 
distinction,” says Kirkman, “is an incident that this 
nation has, perhaps, the honour of having first produced 
to the world.” Be this as it may, the account of the 
performance has a somewhat modern ring about it, and, 
in these days of amateur theatricals, will doubtless have 
an interest for our readers. The play chosen was Oshel/o, 
and the part of the Moor was assigned to Sir Francis 
Delaval, a well-known character of the day. He was a 
boon companion of Samuel Foote, and there are a 
hundred extravagant and scandalous stories of their witty 
orgies, and more or less disreputable jests. He was the 
leading showman of the day, and his ambition desired 
to be nothing better. He was an agreeable, gay com- 
panion, reckless, and perhaps generous in small things, 
mean and contemptible in the greater affairs of life. 
Foote himself was to have played, but for some reason 
did not, and the cast was as follows :— 


Men. 
OTHELLO a ake ... Str Francis Delaval. 
1aco: Bs ude .. John Delaval, Esq. 
CASSIOT ee ae .. —— Delaval, Esq. 
BRABANTIO and LODOVICO .... Sim Pine, Esq. 


RODERIGO bee | eens o.. Capt. Stephens. 
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Women. 
DESDEMONA ... “a -» Mrs. Quon. 
EMILIA Fe see ... Mrs. Stevens. 


About a thousand tickets were issued for the notable 
performance ; Drury Lane was taken for one night at 
a cost of £150, and nearly £1000 was spent upon 
the dresses. On the night, the house was filled with 
persons of the first fashion ; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and other members of the royal family, were in 
the stage-box, stars and garters glittered from the upper 
galleries, diamonds and embroidery shone from every 
corner of the house. Lord Orford, in his Memoirs, 
says that there was so much fashionable excitement 
about the performance that, though the 7th was fixed for 
the Naturalization Bill, yet “the House adjourned to 
attend at Drury Lane, where Othello was acted by a Mr. 
Delaval and his family, who had hired the theatre on 
purpose. The crowd of people of fashion was so great 
that the footman’s gallery was hung with ribands.” So 
large was the crowd outside, that the ladies and gentle- 
men had to leave their coaches and chairs and wade 
through dust and filth to get to the house; and “‘ many 
stars and garters appeared in the public-houses adjacent 
to the theatre, to wait for entrance with greater safety.” 
All this was, we must remember, in honour of Mr. 
Macklin’s eminence as a theatrical instructor ; and, could 
we but believe the criticisms on the performance that 
have come down to us, it was indeed worthy of such an 
audience. ‘‘ There was a force,” says Kirkman, “that 
no theatrical piece acted upon any private Stage ever 
came up to.” Sir Francis Delaval’s Othello was “ doubt- 
less one of the finest ever produced on a stage;” “his 
expression of anguish by the monosyllable ‘ O# /’ was 
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truly affecting.” His manner of asking Cassio’s pardon 
in the last act “‘had something in it so like the man of 
honour, and so unlike all imitation, that the audience 
could not be easily reconciled afterwards to the hearing 
it from anybody else ;” and when he embraced Desde- 
mona, on their meeting at Cyprus, “he set many a fair 
breast among the audience a-palpitating.” All the rest 
acted their parts with equal effect; and doubtless Mack- 
lin gained a capital advertisement for his elocution 
lectures by successfully exhibiting his fashionable pupils 
before so splendid an assembly. 

Macklin’s daughter was, however, his best pupil, and 
an actress of considerable merit. She made her first 
appearance in a woman’s part, in the character of 
Athenais in Lee’s tragedy of Theodosius, in 1750, and 
until her death in 1781, remained in the front rank of 
leading ladies. She is said to have been born at Ports- 
mouth in or about 1734. Her father dedicated her to 
the stage; and she played the little Duke of York in 
Richard ITf, in 1742, and in the next year Arthur in 
King John. It is recorded that she played several other 
child’s parts; but she does not appear to have acted 
between 1746 and 1750. During these four years her 
father spared no expense to give her a good education. 
French, Italian, music, dancing, and, indeed, any accom- 
plishment that he considered might be useful to an actress, 
she was taught by the best masters, At Macklin’s bank- 
ruptcy, he was found to have spent no less a sum than 
#1200 on his daughter’s education. She was talented, 
and well instructed, but does not appear to have had any 
real touch of genius. Her elegant figure, her taste, her 
music, her just emphasis, and her melodious voice— 
these are the qualities she is credited with, rather than 
any powers of moving the feelings of her audience ; and 
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it is impossible to suppose she would have been drawn 
to the stage, if it had not been for her early training. 
Nevertheless, she was an excellent actress, capable of 
sustaining the most important parts; and we find her 
acting Monimia, Ophelia, Portia, Helena in Al?s Well 
that Ends Well, Juliet, Lady Anne in Richard IIL, 
and Desdemona. She created several characters, the 
most successful of which was Lucinda in Foote’s Zng- 
lishman in Paris. ‘This was a breeches-part, written to 
show off her peculiar powers of singing and dancing. 
She first played this in 1752-3, and continued to play it 
during the rest of her career with great success. She 
often assumed men’s attire, being very popular in such 
parts, and indirectly this habit, it is said, led to her 
death. Through “buckling her garter too tightly, a large 
swelling took place in her knee, which, from motives of 
delicacy, she would not suffer to be examined till it had 
increased to an alarming size.” An operation was then 
permitted, but unfortunately it was too late, and she died 
on July 3, 1781, in the forty-eighth year of her age. 

She had borne through life an unblemished reputation, 
and every historian of the theatre speaks with pleasure 
of her excellent character. She seems to have been a 
woman of religious sympathies, and to have led a careful 
and quiet life. She died worth a considerable sum of 
money, but left it by will away from her father, unless, 
indeed, he should survive certain other legatees. Seeing 
that at this time he was a man of over eighty, it seems 
almost a mockery to have done this. Moreover, when 
we know that Macklin was by no means well provided 
for at this time, it is difficult to guess why his daughter 
should have left him nothing. There are rumours of 
quarrels between them, which are certainly not borne out 
by Macklin’s letters to his daughter, and I doubt whether 
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there is any foundation for them. ‘Taylor, in his record 
of Mary Macklin, says that Macklin was a severe father. 


“He gave his daughter, indeed, an accomplished educa- 
tion, and for some years came annually from Dublin, his 
head-quarters, to play his Shylock and Sir Archy for her 

. benefit, but he always made her pay for the journey and his 
performance, and she was always obliged to lend her gold 
watch to a friend during his stay in London, lest he should 
insist upon having it, as he was too austere for her to dispute 
his will. Her figure was good, and her manner easy and 
elegant ; but her face was plain, though animated by ex- 
pression. She was a very sprightly actress, and drew from 
real life. Her character throughout life was not only unim- 
peached, but highly respected.” 


Bernard, too, a peculiarly unreliable man, knows the 
origin of the quarrel between them, which, as it is amusing 
enough, is best given in his own words. He was a young 
strolling actor in Suffolk when he says that he met Miss 
Macklin, and he wrote his retrospections in a green old 
age. 


“At Needham, our next remove, I became acquainted with 
Miss Macklin, the actress, who had retreated to this little 
haven from the troubled element of public life, to live upon 
the income she had accrued by her professional labours. 
She was an admirable reader (with a true Shakespearian 
attachment), and her voice and figure led me to perceive 
some of the grounds upon which she had founded her popu- 
larity. She was not at this time upon good terms with her 
father, which was owing to a domestic occurrence ; but their 
original disagreement, as she informed me, grew out of a 
reading in Portia. She always said that ‘Mercy was 
mightiest in the mdzghitdest” but he, maintaining it ‘was 
mightiest z7 the mightiest,’ showed her no mercy, but instantly 
renounced her.” 


I cannot but think that these rumours sprang from 
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Miss Macklin’s peculiar will, and that, whatever quarrel 
there may have been between them, we are not able now 
to learn what caused it. Certainly no daughter could 
have had a wiser and kinder father than Macklin appears 
to have been in many respects, and his letters to her at 
different periods throughout her life, seem to us written 
in a spirit that speaks of a real friendship existing between 
father and daughter. 

After a few more uneventful years upon the boards, 
Macklin, who appears to have lectured himself into a 
strong belief in his own wisdom, determined, in 1753, to 
quit the stage to carry out a wild scheme for instructing 
the public and making his own fortune at the same time. 
He was tired of lecturing to stage aspirants and fashion- 
able amateurs; he longed to teach the world. Filled 
with this ambition, he closed his dramatic career (as he 
thought) on December 20, 1753, at a farewell benefit at 
Drury Lane, and, commending his daughter to the pro- 
tection and indulgence of the public, left the stage to 
set on foot the British Inquisition. 

Macklin intended to carry out a great scheme that had 
evidently been revolving in his mind for sometime. He 
had visions of fame and fortune, and, to realize these, on 
March 11, 1754, he opened a public ordinary, and com- 
menced tavern-keeper. The sight of so famous an actor 
drew the public when the place first opened, and, had 
Macklin thought more of fortune than of fame, the thing 
might perhaps have been a pecuniary success, But the 
tavern was only his first step towards the lecture-room, 
and his idea was to bring the wits, the Templars, and all 
the literary loungers of London together, over the dinner- 
table, that they might afterwards adjourn to listen to his 
words of wisdom from the rostrum. ‘There is something 
touching in the sight of the great actor, the artist, as we 
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should now call him, standing behind the chairs of his 
guests and ministering to their gastric wants in the vain 
hope that they would afterwards listen with respect to 
his lectures on the Comedy of the Ancients, and the 
Stages of Greece and Rome. The conduct of his tavern 
has been well described by Cooke, who had the account 
he quotes from a “literary gentleman” who had dined 
at Macklin’s ordinary. 


“ Dinner being announced by public advertisement to be 
ready at four o’clock, just as the clock had struck that hour, 
a large tavern bell, which he had affixed to the top of the 
house, gave notice of its approach. This bell continued 
ringing for about five minutes ; the dinner was then ordered 
to be dished ; and in ten minutes afterwards it was set upon 
the table, after which the outer room door was ordered to be 
shut, and no other guest was admitted. 

“ Macklin himself always brought in the first dish, dressed 
in a full suit of clothes, etc., with a napkin slung across his 
left arm. When he had placed the dish on the table, he 
made a low bow and retired a few paces back towards the 
sideboard, which was laid out in a very superb style, and 
with every possible convenience that could be thought of. 
Two of his principal waiters stood beside him; and one, 
two, or three more as occasion required them. He had 
trained up all his servants several months before for this 
attendance ; and one principal rule (which he laid down as 
a sine gud non) was, that not one single word was to be 
spoken by them whilst in the room, except when asked a 
question by one of the guests. The ordinary, therefore, was 
carried on by szgvs previously agreed upon ; and Macklin, as 
principal waiter, had only to observe when anything was 
wanted or called for, to communicate a szgz, which the waiters 
immediately understood and complied with. 

“Thus was dinner entirely served up, and attended to, 
on the side of the house, all in dumb show. When dinner 
was over, and the bottles and glasses all laid upon the table, 
Macklin, quitting his former situation, walked gravely up to 
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the front of the table and hoped ‘that all things were found 
agreeable ;’ after which he passed the bell-rope round the 
back of the chair of the person who happened to sit at the 
head of the table, and, making a low bow at the door, retired.” 


But when he retired, it was only to read over the notes 
of the lecture that he was soon to deliver to these same 
guests. His ordinary, already in full swing, with its 
complement of cooks and waiters, was now supplemented 
by a lecture-room, and on November 21 the British 
Inquisition, which was to teach mankind universal wis- 
dom, with Macklin as professor of things in general, 
opened its doors to a public that was at least able to 
appreciate the humorous side of poor Macklin’s self- 
conceit. The following advertisement will explain the 
project and the projector’s measure of himself and the 
public. 


“At Macklin’s Great Room in Hart Street, Covent Garden, 
this Day being the 21st of November, will be opened 


THE BRITISH INQUISITION. 


This Institution is upon the plan of the ancient Greek, 
Roman, and Modern French and Italian Societies of liberal 
investigation. Such subjects in Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Criticism, Philosophy, History, Politics, and Morality, as 
shall be found useful and entertaining to society, will there 
be lectured upon and freely debated; particularly Mr. 
Macklin intends to lecture upon the Comedy of the Ancients, 
the use of their masks and flutes, their mimes and panto- 
mimes, and the use and abuse of the Stage. He will like- 
wise lecture upon the rise and progress of the modern 
Theatres, and make a comparison between them and those 
of Greece and Rome, and between each other; and he 
proposes to lecture also upon each of Shakespeare’s Plays ; 
to consider the original stories from whence they are taken ; 
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the artificial or inartificial use, according to the laws of the 
drama, that Shakespeare has made of them ; his fable, moral 
character, passions, manners, likewise will be criticized, 
and how his capital characters have been acted heretofore, 
are acted, and ought to be acted. And as the design of this 
inquiry is to endeavour at an acquisition of truth in matters 
of taste, particularly theatrical, the lecture being ended, any 
gentleman may offer his thoughts upon the subject. 

“The doors will be open at 5, and the lecture begin 
precisely at 7 o’clock, every Monday and Friday evening. 

“Ladies will be admitted, price one shilling each person. 

“ The first lecture will be on Hamlet. 

““N.B.—The questions to be debated after the lecture, will 
be whether the people of Great Britain have profited by 
their intercourse with or their Imitation of the French 
nation. 

“There is a public ordinary every day at four o’clock, 
price three shillings. Each person to drink port, claret, or 
whatever liquor he shall choose. 

‘““N.B.—This evening the public Subscription Card-room 
will be opened. Subscriptions taken in by Mr. Macklin.” 


The thing took with the town at first, and there 
was a very large number of people present on the 
opening night. The simple went to learn, the witty to 
laugh and sneer, the learned to wonder at Macklin’s 
folly. Indeed, at first it took too well—well enough to 
cause imitation, and it was sufficiently popular to form 
the basis of a burlesque satire, by Foote at the Hay- 
market. “The new madness,” wrote Horace Walpole, 
on Christmas Eve of the same year, “is Oratories. 
Macklin has set up one under the title of ‘The British 
Inquisition ;? Foote another against him; and a third 
man has advertised another to-day.” Foote’s burlesque 
of Macklin’s lecture gives in a distorted, unfair, but 
somewhat truthful way, the picture of what it was, The 
chief characteristic of the whole thing was its conceit 
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and this Foote would burlesque in his own inimitable 
style, until even Macklin himself was driven to the 
Haymarket to see what Foote was doing to make his 
Oratory so popular, 

Foote used to represent Macklin in his armchair, 
examining a pupil in classics. 


“ Well, sir, did you ever hear of Aristophanes ?” 

“Yes, sir; a Greek Dramatist, who wrote——” 

“Ay ; but I have got twenty comedies in those drawers, 
worth his C/ouds and stuff! Do you know anything of 
Cicero?” ‘ 

“A celebrated Orator of Rome, who in the polished and 
persuasive is considered a master of his art.” 

“ Yes, yes; but I’ll be bound he couldn’t teach Elocution.” 

“Perhaps not, sir.” 

“Perhaps, then, you have heard of one Roscius whom 
Cicero praised?” 

“Certainly, sir; a very celebrated Actor.” 

“ Stuff ! he couldn’t have played Shylock.” 


This exhibition being laughed at and talked of greatly, 
it was very natural that Macklin himself should go to 
see it. To escape observation, he placed himself in 
a back seat in the boxes. ‘The important scene came, 
and, as Foote convulsed the house with his successful 
mimicry, Macklin writhed and muttered, not knowing 
whether to run out or upon the stage. Foote wound 
up this display with a kind of charge to his pupil. 


““¢ Now, sir, remember, I, Charles Macklin, tell you, there 
are no good plays among the ancients, and only one among 
the moderns, and that is the Merchant of Venice, and there 
is only one part in that, and only one man that can play it. 
Now, sir, as you have been very attentive, I’ll tell you an 
anecdote of that play. When a Royal Personage, who shall 
be nameless (but who doesn’t live a hundred miles from 
Buckingham House), witnessed my performance of the Jew, 
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he sent for me to his box, and remarked, ‘ Sir, if I were not 
the Prince—ha—hum—you understand ?>—I should wish to 
be Mr. Macklin!’ Upon which I answered, ‘Royal Sir, 
being Mr. Macklin, I do not desire to be the ——’ Macklin 
could no longer contain himself, but, starting up, he stretched 
his body forward, and shouted, ‘ No, I’ll be d——d if I did!” 
In an instant the audience turned and opened on him like 
a pack of hounds. Hunted from the boxes, he speedily 
descended the stairs, and, in the manner of Sir Anthony 
Absolute, took six steps at a time.” 


The thing was a burlesque, and a cruel one, but it . 
served the people to laugh at, and probably did as much 
as anything to bring Macklin’s experiment to a speedy 
termination. Foote, too, would sometimes attend Mack- 
lin’s lectures on purpose to tease and annoy him by 
asking him ridiculous questions. There are many stories 
told of his jests in the lecture-room at Macklin’s expense. 
On one occasion Macklin was lecturing on “‘ Memory,” 
and, as he enlarged on the subject, dwelt on the impor- 
tance of exercising memory as a habit. He took occasion 
to say that he himself could learn anything by heart on 
once hearing it, so perfectly had he trained his memory. 
Upon this Foote handed him up a piece of paper, on 
which was written the following immortal nonsense, and 
desired Mr. Macklin to read it, and afterwards repeat it 
from memory. 


“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to 
make an apple-pie ; and at the same time a great she-bear, 
coming up the street, pops its head into the shop, ‘ What! 
no soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber ; and there were present the Picanninies and the 
Joblilies and the Garyulies, and the Grand Panjandrum 
himself, with the little round button at the top ; and they all 
fell to playing the game of catch as catch can, till the gun- 
powder ran out at the heels of their boots.” 
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How Macklin took this ridiculous jest history does 
not relate. Probably he refused to read the paper, and 
Foote handed it about afterwards; but if he read and 
repeated it, his system of memory must have been a very 
complete one indeed. 

While Macklin was thundering curses at Foote and 
his follies from the platform of his great room at Hart 
Street, or poring over books and papers to prepare his 
lectures for the evening, his cooks and waiters plundered 
their foolish easy master at every turn. The ordinary, 
which might well. have been a success in the hands of 
a man of business, became a ruinous failure under the 
management of the actor turned savant, and in the 
beginning of 1755 Macklin was face to face with bank- 
ruptcy. He had retired from the stage only to lose his 
hard-earned savings, and to find that the world would 
not take him as their philosopher and guide at his own 
valuation. Macklin was an honest man, and, seeing 
the condition of his affairs, he made no ineffectual 
endeavour to continue his scheme at the expense of his 
creditors. On January 25, 1755, he filed his petition, 
or went through whatever was the then equivalent form, 
and Charles Macklin, “vintner, coffeeman, and chapman,” 
became, once more, an actor in search of an engagement. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRISH STAGE, 


Tue Irish stage in the eighteenth century might form 
the subject of a volume of stage history of considerable 
interest. Dublin was highly favoured by the actors of 
this age, and we find Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Macklin, 
Peg Woffington, and a host of other celebrities, courting 
the favours of Dublin audiences. The subject is by no 
means foreign to a biography of Macklin, who not only 
was an Irishman by birth, but spent several years of his 
life as an actor in Dublin, was instrumental in building 
the Crow Street Theatre in that city, and may be 


regarded as the histrionic tutor of silver-toned Barry, 


who was perhaps the greatest actor Ireland ever produced. 
I propose, therefore, to sketch shortly the fortunes of 
the Irish stage, with especial reference to the periods at 
which Macklin took a leading part in making its history. 

To begin as nearly as possible at the beginning, one 
may mention that there was a Smock Alley Theatre in 
Dublin soon after the Restoration. The house in Smock 
Alley was built and rebuilt on many occasions, but it 
dated back at least to 1671, when it is recorded that the 
gallery, being overcrowded, fell into the pit. The religious 
portion of Dublin regarded the theatre with puritanical 
suspicion ; the very alley in which it was built had been 
named by them on account of the supposed character 
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of its fair inhabitants, and, for some years after the 
accession of Charles II., the Dublin theatre does not 
seem to have been much more than a successful pro- 
vincial establishment. At first the Smock Alley play- 
house was managed by Ashbury, an actor of some merit, 
and afterwards by Tom Elrington. He was a great 
actor in the estimation of the old Dublin playgoers, who 
in a later age would shake their heads and say: “I have 
known Tom Elrington in the part of Bajazet to be heard 
all over the Blind Quay; and I do not believe you could 
hear Barry or Mossop out of the house.” The Smock 
Alley Theatre was opposed by a new house in Rainsford 
Street, in the “Earl of Meath’s liberty,” beyond the 
jurisdiction of the city, and afterwards by a theatre built 
in Aungier Street. This theatre was built about 1733, 
by a very large subscription of noblemen and gentlemen. 
None of these, according to Victor, knew anything about 
theatre-building, and the result was that they built “a 
very sumptuous but a very bad theatre,” in which, when 
there was a full house, a great part in the galleries could 
neither see nor hear. Bad, however, as the house was, 
it served for Peg Woffington, her childhood being past, 
to make her first appearance in the part of Ophelia, in 
February, 1737. 

The Dublin theatres were so ill-directed after the 
deaths of Ashbury and Elrington, ‘that few performers 
of any degree of eminence either arose or resorted 
thither before the year 1740, and dramatic performances, 
until about that period, were sunk into contempt and 
almost wholly lost.” In January, 1746, Garrick and 
‘Sheridan were sharers at the Theatre Royal, Dublin— 
the Aungier Street Theatre—and Barry was engaged at 
a salary. Garrick left Dublin in May, 1746, and in 
October of the same year Mr. Victor became treasurer 
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and deputy manager with Sheridan. From his “ History 
of the Theatres in London and Dublin,” we are able to 
gather much information about the Irish stage during 
the next fourteen years. 

In 1747, a great improvement was made in the conduct 
of the Dublin theatre, mainly owing, if we may believe 
his own account of it, to the stout heart and bold 
conduct of Mr. Victor. It appears that the stage was 
in danger of being ruined by the rowdyism of the young 
gentlemen of Dublin, and though Victor, with his English 
notions of law and order, exclaimed against the indecency 
of the admission behind the scenes of ‘every idler that 
had a laced coat,” yet the custom continued ; so that, 
Victor tells us, he has seen “actors and actresses re- 
hearsing within a circle of forty or fifty of these young 
gentlemen, whose time ought to have been better 
employed.” Victor proposed to the manager several 
methods of protecting the theatre from the wanton 
insults of this dissolute set, but they commonly met him 
with the unanswerable argument, ‘‘ You forget yourself ; 
you think you are on English ground!” 

However, in January, 1747, an incident occurred which 
brought this nuisance to a termination. A young gendle- 
man—and this status of gentleman seems to have been 
the only defence ever urged for his conduct—went to 
the pit of the theatre “enflamed with wine,” as Victor 
says. He appears to have climbed over the spikes on 
to the stage, and made his way into the greenroom, 
where he commenced to insult one of the actresses, “in 
such indecent terms aloud as made them all fly to their 
dressing-rooms,” whither he pursued them with so much 
noise that the business of the scene was interrupted. 
Miss Bellamy, who was then wanted on the stage, was 
locked in her room in fear of this young gentleman, and 
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Mr. Sheridan had to leave his character of Esop for the 
moment, while he and the guard and his servants restored 
this young roysterer to his friends in the pit. From the 
pit he began to hurl oranges at Mr. Sheridan, who had 
to appeal to the public for protection ; and after the play, 
he waited on Mr. Sheridan with the purpose of abusing 
him, until Sheridan lost his temper, and broke the young 
gentleman’s nose for him. 

It is needless to follow the course of events in detail. 
A party was formed of the young gentleman’s friends, 
pamphlets and letters were written on both sides, the 
theatre became a place of riot, and sober citizens who 
came to enjoy their play were threatened with violence 
if they supported Mr. Sheridan. The college students 
seem to have taken the managers part against this 
particular offender, who was not one of their set, and 
made matters much worse by executing a kind of lynch 
law upon some of the rioters, whom they captured and 
punished in the college precincts, with the approval, it 
is said, of ‘‘ their good provost.” 

Things came to such a pass that the Lord Justices 
shut the theatre, and the scene of the dispute was now 
shifted to the law courts. Sheridan was tried and 
acquitted for assaulting the young gentleman; and on 
the other hand, the judge having unpacked the jury, so 
to speak, greatly to the surprise of the players and of 
the young gentleman himself, he was found guilty and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and to pay a 
fine of £500. ‘‘ This ample redress,” says Victor, “was 
procured for the manager by obtaining that respect to be 
paid to the scenes of the Theatre Royal in Dublin which 
no other theatre ever had the happiness to maintain ; 
for from that hour not even the first man of quality in 
the kingdom ever asked or attempted to get on the 
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scenes, and before that happy era every person who 
was master of a sword was sure to draw it on the stage 
doorkeeper if he denied him entrance.” 

In the winter of 1747 Woodward was engaged, who 
was, among other things, a great harlequin and composer 
of pantomimes, and from this class of entertainment the 
managers expected great things. But though the new 
pantomime was not produced until February 1748, after 
much preliminary puffing in the newspapers, it was 
played “to an audience under a hundred pounds.” On 
the second night, when it was played with the Fair 
Penitent, in which Sheridan and Bellamy acted, there 
was only £20 in the house ;. from which facts, mournful 
enough at the time, Victor draws wise conclusions of 
the intellectual superiority of Dublin audiences, and the 
folly of producing pantomimes before them. It is clear, 
whatever value we may put on Victor’s conclusions, that 
Dublin at this time was a city of playgoers. The prices 
they paid, the companies they supported, and the eager- 
ness with which they took part in the politics of the 
theatre, go to show the reality of the audience’s enthu- 
siasm. O’Keeffe gives the following interesting account 
of Dublin audiences :— 


“In my day there was no half price at a theatre in Ireland, 
so that a noisy fellow, for paying his 6d. after the third 
act, as in the London theatres, could not drive anew comedy 
for ever from the stage by a hiss (fora single hiss may do that) ; 
neither could a critic come into the pit, or a man of fashion 
into the boxes, for his 1s. 6¢. or 2s. 6d., and censure the fourth 
and fifth act of a play, ignorant of the previous parts which 
led to the démouement. In Cork and Limerick there was no 
1s. gallery—only one gallery, and that 25.; so there was no 
seeing any part of a play under that price. In Dublin no 
females sat in the pit ; and none, either male or female, ever 
came to the boxes, except in full dress. The upper boxes, in 
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a line with the 2s. gallery, were called lattices ; and over them, 
even with the rs. gallery, were the slips called pigeon-holes. 
The audience part of the Dublin theatre was in the form of 
a horseshoe. In Dublin, oranges and nonpareil refreshed 
the audience ; in Limerick, peaches, which were brought in 
baskets to the box door. The price of a peach four inches in 
diameter was a $d.” 


O’ Keeffe can tell us, too, all about the habits and 
customs of Dublin audiences ; how they brought down 
the curtain by their applause on the stage death of a 
“star,” and would never listen to Horatio’s “ Farewell, 
sweet Prince,” or the moral of Romeo and Juliet ; how 
the men of fashion used to invade the greenroom, and 
how the house was filled on ‘‘ Command nights,” when 
the viceroy was present in person. From all of which 
we gather that this was a time of unexampled theatrical 
prosperity in Ireland, which the actors failed to benefit 
from, owing to their own vanity, jealousy, and unbusiness- 
like extravagance. 

Macklin’s first theatrical visit to Dublin took place in 
1748. Sheridan, in the spring of that year, came over 
to London to engage new “stars” for the coming year, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Macklin were secured for two years at 
the very handsome salary of £800 per annum. Several 
disputes, however, took place between Macklin and his 
manager, and he did not remain in the company for many 
months. Macklin’s own account of the matter is that 
Sheridan dismissed him and his wife in the middle of a 
season, without giving them any notice, or without 
assigning any cause, and at the same time refused to pay 
Mr. Macklin the money that was due to him, which was 
£800, according to agreement. Congreve tells us that 
Macklin had at this time run mad about ‘‘ marketable 
fame,” that he used to measure the size of the letters in 
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the playbills announcing himself and Sheridan, for fear 
the manager should have a hair-breadth’s advantage ; 
and “at last, to show his thorough contempt for Sheridan 
as manager, he went on the stage one night after the 
play and gave out a comedy for his wife’s benefit with- 
out either settling the play or the night with the manager.” 
In the result Macklin filed a bill in Chancery against 
Sheridan, who paid £300 into court, which Macklin took 
out rather than stay longer in Ireland, and returned to 
England, commencing manager at Chester for a short 
season prior to returning to Covent Garden. Sheridan 
was a quarrelsome fellow, but Macklin probaby showed 
his usual desire for mastery, which the manager had a 
right to resent, and there is reason to suppose that 
Macklin had no one but himself to blame for the loss 
of his engagement. Besides the loss of Macklin and his 
wife, Miss Bellamy also left the company to play with 
Garrick in London. Dublin in those days was regarded 
as the nursery for London, and no player of any con- 
sequence stayed there longer than they could help, their 
ambition then, as now, being to appear in the metropolis. 
Miss Bellamy was replaced by Miss Danvers, who appeared 
with great success in the character of Indiana. 

In 1749, the company was reinforced by Theophilus 
Cibber, Mr. Digges, and Mr. Mossop. Cibber, of course, 
was a well-known actor, but Digges and Mossop were new 
tothestage. Inthe summer of 1751 Mrs. Woffington came 
over from England, and was engaged by the manager, 
for the ensuing season only, at a salary of £400. “The 
happy consequences of that engagement,” says Victor, 
“are recent in the knowledge of every one who frequented 
the theatre at that time;” and, he adds, by way of 
detail, that “by four of her characters, performed ten 
nights each that season, viz. Lady Townly, Maria (in 
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The Nonjuror), Sir Harry Wildair, and Hermione there, 
were taken above “£4000—an instance never known in 
any theatre from four old stock plays, and two of them 
in which the manager acted no part.” The next season 
Mrs. Woffington’s salary was raised to £800, but the 
management had no reason to regret her engagement, and 
at the end of the year found their profits within £200 of 
the former season. 

We may pass lightly over the affairs that preceded the 
starting of the new theatre in CrowStreet, in the foundation 
of which Macklin was so intimately interested. Much 
might be written of Mrs. Woffington, and the opening of 
the Beef Steak Club in 1753; of Digges in AZahomet and 
the Anti-Courtier riots, which drove Sheridan from the 
stage for a while; of Foote’s appearance in 1756, and 
re-appearance in 1757 with Tate Wilkinson in his train, 
and the various fortunes of the managers during these 
years. But this would require a volume of Irish stage 
history, and we must content ourselves with a few pages 
on the subject, noting particularly the interest taken by 
Macklin in the Dublin theatre, and the effect of his 


* occasional appearances and interferences among the Irish 
managers. 


Victor and Sheridan opened as usual in October, 1757. 
Honoured by the patronage of his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, who was Lord Lieutenant, they looked forward 
to a successful season. In hopes of thwarting Barry’s 
proposed plans of building a new theatre, they petitioned 
to Parliament that the number of theatres might be limited 
asin London. The opposition reminded the members 
and the public, that these very petitioners had opened the 
Smock Alley Theatre in 1733, in order that they might 
trade against the Aungier Street Theatre, which was built 
in 1728 by a subscription of the nobility and gentry,; in 
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fact, that they were petitioning against a crime that they 
themselves had committed. Besides, many of the members 
of Parliament were subscribers to the new theatre in Crow 
Street, and they, together with the public approval of 
the scheme, rendered useless the managers’ attempts to 
destroy it. 

About the month of March, 1758,* it was reported that 
Mr. Barry’s agents “were actually seen signing with the 
proprietors of the music-hall in Crow Street, for their 
property there, to build a new theatre.” Sheridan and 
Victor were full of anxiety when they heard this ramoured 
contract, and Victor posted off on April 20, 1758, with 
intent to dissuade Mr. Barry from so rash an enterprise. 
He offered Barry the sole proprietorship of the united 
theatres in Aungier Street and Smock Alley, if he objected 
to partnership with Sheridan. Any reasonable terms 
would be granted him, if he would refrain from building 
a theatre. However, there was no reasoning with the 
headstrong would-be managers ; a new theatre they had 
planned, and a new theatre they would have, be the loss 
what it might. 

The circumstances under which the new theatre was 
promoted were as follows. In 1757, Barry, who had tried 
his strength against Garrick in Romeo, and again in 
Lear, grew envious of Garrick’s superiority of manage- 
ment, and was ambitious, as all great actors are at some 
periods of their career, to become manager. With this 
ambition in his mind, he entered into negotiations with 
the proprietors of the Crow Street Music-hall Dublin, 
for the purpose of erecting a theatre there. Macklin, 
who was now released from the duties of vintner and 
chapman, was quite ready for any new project, and was 
delighted to join with his friend and countryman Barry 


‘ * Genest says 1757. 
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in the new scheme. Barry was then at the height of his 
reputation ; Macklin had, as it were, to begin the world 
again ; and with these two enthusiastic Irishmen was 
afterwards joined Woodward, the master of pantomime, 
who completed the triumvirate. 

Macklin now made it his business to gather together a 
company, and in his house, under the Piazzas in Covent 
Garden, he was at home to all the tyros of the profession, 
who were waiting for an opportunity to display their 
talents on the stage. From ten to twelve o’clock did the 
veteran sit and give audience to the strangest folk, who 
imagined they were the coming race of actors and actresses. 
Foote spread some of his best stories about the town, to 
torment his old preceptor Macklin ; of the aspirant who 
offered for the Cock in Hamlet; the leading tragédienne 
who turned out to be a blackamoor; and the Othello 
who, when Macklin was listening to his speech before 
the Senate, “was observed to throw back his left arm 
with great violence pretty constantly. ‘Pray, sir,’ says 
Macklin, ‘keep back your left arm a little more; you are 
now, consider, addressing the Senate, and the right hand 
is the one to give grace and energy to your enunciation.’ 
‘Oh, sir,’ replied the candidate, very coolly, ‘it is only 
the sleeve of my coat, which I forgot to pin back, as I lost 
my left arm many years ago on board a man of war.’” 
With these and many more stories did Foote amuse his 
hearers. Meanwhile Macklin gathered together his 
company one by one, and prepared to make a second 
descent on Dublin. 

Before the joint managers, Barry and Macklin, drew 
up indentures, Macklin gave in a list of parts, which 
roused Barry to pause on such an agreement. Besides 
the parts which he was in stage possession of, such as 
Shylock, Sir Paul Pliant, the Miser, Ben in Love for Love, 
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Sir Gilbert Wrangle, Scrub, Trinculo, etc., he was for 
articling to play Hamlet, Richard, Macbeth, etc., occa- 
stonally. Seeing Barry rather surprised at this last pro- 
posal, “‘ Not, my dear Spranger,” says he, “that I want 
to take your parts from you, but by way of giving the 
town variety. You shall play Macbeth one night, and I 
another, and so on, sir, with the rest of the tragic cha- 
racters. Thus we will throw lights upon one another’s 
performance, and give a bone to the lads of the college, 
who, after all, form a part of the most critical audience 
in Europe.” Barry remonstrated with him in his most 
silky and conciliating manner, but Macklin was not easily 
shaken. Barry unfortunately suggested to Macklin the 
“risk” of taking up new characters “at his time of life.” 
No sooner were these phrases out of his mouth than 
Macklin was on fire, his dignity and self-conceit were 
hurt. There was no ‘77s ; in his view it was a certainty. 
And “ By G——d, sir, let me tell you, I think I shall be 
able to show the town something they never saw before!” 
Foote would have mockingly echoed, “ Very likely,” to 
this boast of Macklin; but Barry was too wise, and 
valued the man too well, to break with him altogether. 
The present engagement, however, was cancelled. Harry 
Woodward and Barry agreed as joint patentees and 
managers of the new theatre, and Macklin, through the 
mediation of a third person, was softened, and allowed 
himself to be engaged at a large salary, with the option 
of playing twice a week in any of the comic characters 
of the list that he had originally handed to Barry. 

In the spring of 1757, Macklin went to Ireland along” 
with Barry, who was present at laying the foundation 
stone of Crow Street Theatre. Macklin stayed in Dublin, 
discoursing to the builders on the structure of the Greek 
and Roman theatres, arid possibly, in many other more 
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practical ways, carrying out the plans of Barry and 
Woodward, who were now in England; Barry having 
left Ireland in September, 1757, and not returning until 
the close of the summer of next year, when the theatre 
was ready to open. 

John O'Keeffe remembered the opening of the new 
theatre, and probably could have told us, if he would, 
of Macklin roaming about among the foundations, and 
lecturing the bricklayers and hodmen. “On the site 
where Crow Street Theatre was built,” he writes, “once 
stood a fabric called the Music-Hall. I recollect seeing 
this building ; the front, with great gates, faced the end of 
Crow Street, and here Handel had his sublime oratorio 
performed, he in person presiding. I well remember 
seeing the bill of Handel’s concert on the gate of this 
hall in 1758.” I cannot but think his chronology here 
is a little doubtful. ‘‘ Whilst the foundations of Crow 
Street Theatre were preparing on this spot, I, amongst 
other boys, Romulus-like, got jumping over them, little 
thinking that, on the very stage then erecting, would in 
process of time rise my own fabric of the Castle of 
Andalusia. Crow Street opened with Cibber’s comedy 
of She Would and She Would Not. A man was pressed 
to death the first night going up the gallery stairs. 
Woodward was the Zrappanti.” This is O’Keeffe’s ac- 
count of the new theatre. 

The other side were by no means ill prepared. They 
set their hopes on Digges, Mrs. Ward, a new pantomime, 
which was coming out from England, and, if possible, 
they intended to engage Mrs. Fitzhenry as leading lady. 
Victor arrived in Dublin on October 14, and was obliged 
to open in honour of the anniversary of his Majesty’s 
coronation on the 22nd. The new theatre, which was 
to have been completed in the summer, had still several 
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workmen in it, but, nevertheless, the management had 
advertised their first performance for October 22. 
“They opened with the comedy of She Would and She 
Would Not ; or, The Kind Impostor, to a house about 
half full;” and the second night played the Beggar's © 
Opera, to a house of less than £20. ‘‘ This,” continues 
Victor, ‘‘brought the managers forward much sooner 
than they had intended; and when //ey performed, 
the people must have wanted taste indeed not to have 
crowded thither.” 

Mrs. Macklin, who was engaged by Barry and Wood- 
ward, died about this time, before she was able to play 
any part at the new theatre, and at her death Macklin 
lost a faithful wife and the stage a very capable actress. 
As soon as decency would permit, Macklin joined his 
fellow-actors in Dublin ; but he soon quarrelled with his 
friends, and returned to London in 1759. So deep was 
his quarrel with his former allies, that we find him in a 
few months in treaty with Victor, to play along with his 
daughter, at the Smock Alley Theatre, an arrangement 
which, owing to Miss Macklin’s ill health, was never 
carried out. 

The old managers might indeed have made headway 
against the new theatre, but for a shocking accident that 
befell some of the company on their way to Ireland. 
The Dublin, Captain White, was driven by stress of 
weather on the coast of Scotland, where she foundered 
with all on board. Among the seventy passengers were 
Theophilus Cibber, Maddox, and other English aux- 
iliaries. ‘Our loss of Maddox,” writes poor Victor, 
“was almost irretrievable, because with our Harlequin 
went the music, and the business, and the plot of the 
Pantomime ; as also, among the geniuses, the man who 
played on the twelve ‘bells fastened to his head, hands, 
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and feet, etc.” However, the scenery of the pantomime, 
which came by water from London, arrived in due course ; 
Mr. Digges and Mrs. Ward, the originals of Douglas and 
Lady Randolph, appeared in Mr. Hume’s new tragedy ; 
and the managers continued to struggle against their 
ill fate and the opposition at Crow Street. 

Mrs. Fitzhenry now agreed with the new managers, 
and this was the final blow to the old managers’ hopes. 
They did indeed make some money out of their benefit 
‘ nights, but the tide was against them, and the new theatre, 
if it had done very little for itself, effectually ruined the 
old houses. In March, 1759, Victor began to renew his 
correspondence with Macklin, about his coming over with 
his daughter, but nothing came of it. This last disap- 
pointment compelled the managers to close the season ; 
and on April 20 Sheridan and Victor dissolved their 
company. The actors, headed by Digges, strove in vain 
to carry on the theatre by themselves, but gave up the 
attempt after a few unsuccessful performances. As for 
Victor, he returned to England, after fourteen years’ ex- 
perience of the sweets and bitters of a managerial life, 
fairly driven from the field by the new management. 

Barry and Woodward had now only one rival to dread, 
namely, Henry Mossop; and for fear he should start in 
opposition to them, they engaged him for the season 
1759-60, at a considerable salary. The name of Henry 
Mossop is scarcely so well remembered as it deserves to 
be, seeing that he was at this time, in popular estimation, 
the rival of Garrick, playing, under his management, 
such parts as Richard, Zanga, and Horatio in the Fair 
Penitent, regularly, and on occasions, Macbeth, Wolsey, 
and Othello. Perhaps never in England has there been 
a time when the stage was so wealthy in tragedians of 
the first rank, and never was any theatre outside London 
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so bravely manned, as when Barry and Mossop alternated 
leading parts on the boards of the Crow Street Theatre 
in 1759-60. Though Mossop is almost forgotten, he 
lives in the memory of some of us as a man of misfortune, 
an actor, who, by his own undisciplined life, and through 
his senseless vanity and conceit, brought himself from 
the highest pinnacle of fame and good fortune, to miser- 
able poverty, despair, and a wretched*death-bed. Both 
the man and the actor are important in connection with 
the subject on hand, and some short account of Henry 
Mossop will not be out of place. 

He was born in 1729, was the son of the Rector of 
Tuam, and was educated at. Dublin, first at a grammar 
school in Digges Street, and afterwards at Trinity College. 
It is said that he was intended for the Church, but he 
made his election for the stage, and through the influence 
of an old schoolfellow, Francis Gentleman, then a member 
of Sheridan’s stock company, received an invitation to 
appear at the Smock Alley Theatre in 1749. He was 
announced to appear on November 28 of that year, in 
the part of Zanga, in Dr. Young’s tragedy of Zhe Revenge. 
“This character,” says Mr. R. W. Lowe, in an interesting 
sketch of Mossop, ‘‘was most judiciously chosen for 
Mossop’s first appearance. It is one of strong passion, 
with little subtlety of characterization, but with an 
abundance of striking effects ; and it is eminently suited 
to a young actor who has fire and passion, but whose 
method is unformed. This was precisely Mossop’s 
position, and he played the part with such beautiful 
wildness, and with occasional flashes of such brilliant 
genius, as clearly indicated his future greatness.” He 
was an immediate success, and, supported by his fellow- 
collegian, he played Richard and other characters, so 
much to the mind of the audiences, that at the end of 
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the season the managers found themselves £2000 more 
in pocket than in any preceding year. 

Unfortunately, no sooner had Mossop made his success, 
than his unconscionable vanity and self-sufficiency began 
to stand in his way, and he quarrelled with Sheridan, 
the first note of offence having been sounded by the 
manager saying that the white satin, puckered, in which 
he dressed Richard III., had a most coxcombly appear- 
ance. Nothing would do but his leaving Sheridan, and 
he appeared in England on September 26, 1751, in 
Richard III. He remained at Drury Lane, playing 
every season—except 1755-56, when he played in 
Dublin under Victor and Sowdon’s management—until 
in 1759-60 he was engaged by Barry and Woodward for 
the Crow Street Theatre. 

Never had tragedies been produced in such a style 
of magnificence, and we learn that “the mere guards 
in Coriolanus cost £3 10s. per night, and the guards 
and chorus-singers in Alexander, £8.” At the end of 
the season, however, Mossop, to the managers’ chagrin, 
informed them that he was going to start as manager 
on his own account. In yain they offered him the 
enormous salary of £1ooo to remain with them, “ ‘ Aut 
Cesar, aut nullus. There should be but one theatre 
in Ireland, and he would be at the head of it.” 

Mossop entered on his career as manager in November, 
1760, opening with Venice Preserved, the part of Pierre 
being played by the manager, and Belvidera by poor 
Mrs. Bellamy, who had left Dublin in the zenith of her 
_ fame, to return a haggard, hollow-eyed woman, capable 
of rousing nothing but the curiosity of the audience. 
It was a miserable opening enough, and sealed Mrs. 
Bellamy’s fate. ‘She left Dublin,” says Tate Wilkinson, 
“without a single friend to regret her loss. What a 
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change from the days of her youth! and, as an actress 
of note, her name never more ranked in any theatre, nor 
did she ever again rise in public estimation.” Mossop, 
however, was somewhat more successful after this, and, 
his cause being espoused by the Countess of Brandon, 
who made it her peculiar charge to fill his theatre, there 
was often money in the treasury. But what the countess 
brought to Mossop by her patronage, he lost with interest 
over the gaming-table, and many are the stories of the 
straits in which the management found itself, and the 
tricks adopted by the actors to obtain their salaries. 
Such a management could only come to one end, but 
for the time, though it is doubtful if Mossop ever made 
much more than his expenses, he managed to beat his 
adversaries from the field. Woodward left Barry in 
1762, and Barry himself gave up the theatre in 1767, 
when Mossop took both the houses. The public fancy, 
however, grew fickle, and the audiences left Mossop in 
1770, to follow Dawson, who reopened a little opposition 
theatre in Capel Street, which had been closed for many 
years. In 1771 Mossop left Dublin, bankrupt in body 
and estate. He hung about in London, a wreck of his 
former self, too proud to ask Garrick for an engagement. 
The smart eagle-eyed Zanga dragged on a weary exist- 
ence, dejected, emaciated, and broken down, until in 
November, 1773, he was found dead in his bed at his 
lodgings in the Strand, with fourpence-halfpenny in his 
pocket. 

Poor Mossop must have been a great tragedian in his 
prime, and a worthy rival of the greater Garrick. Thomas 
Davies speaks of his fine full-toned voice, the warmth 
and passion of his sentiment, and his excellence in 
parts of turbulence, rage, regal tyranny, and sententious 
gravity. He seems to have relied greatly on study, and 
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not, like Barry, upon inspiration and physical power, 
and there is extant a speech of Wolsey, one of Mossop’s 
parts, minutely marked by himself with his own business 
and directions. His chief fault as an actor, on which 
Churchill, Garrick’s panegyrist, remarks with such insist- 
ence, was his stiffness and over-deliberation both in 
speech and action. The phrase ‘‘ Mossop’s minute-guns ” 
expresses, in the language of the wits, the tendency to 
a too syllabic utterance that undoubtedly marked his 
elocution. Had he been more reasonable in his conduct 
of life, and less eaten up by vanity and conceit, he might 
have lived to rival Garrick in the memory of men, and 
to be remembered now as an actor of great achievement, 
rather than a man with a miserable history. 

To return, however, to the part played by Macklin 
himself in the annals of the Irish stage. Since his last 
visit to Ireland, Macklin had married a second time, 
his wife being a Chester lady, Miss Elizabeth Jones, to 
whom he was married on September 10, 1759. He 
did not return to Dublin until the season 1763-4, when 
he agreed with Mossop to play against his old friend 
Barry, with whom, it would appear, Sheridan was in 
partnership, and we find him writing to his daughter on 
November 18, 1763, of the state of affairs in Dublin. 
‘“‘ Never,” he writes, “were there greater theatrical» con- 
tests than at present, nor were parties among the ladies 
higher, insomuch that they distinguish themselves by the 
names of Barryists and Mossopians. The contention 
is between Barry and Sheridan on the one part, and 
Mossop and Sowdon on the other; and between Dancer 
and Abington—the other women are neglected.” 

In this season Macklin brought out his Zrue-Born 
Irishman, of which we shall say more hereafter. He 
now resided in Drumcondra Lane, and was greatly 
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sought after by stage aspirants, and many of the new 
actors and actresses, during these years, were pupils of 
the veteran actor. In the season 1763-4, the celebrated 
Ann Catley made her appearance at the Smock Alley 
Theatre. She became a pupil of Macklin—sent to him, 
maybe, by her lover, Sir Francis Delaval—and she made 
her début in Ireland under his auspices. We can gather 
the theatrical news of the time, from the following 
characteristic letter of Macklin to his daughter, dated 
Dublin, February 21, 1764 :— © 


“Dublin, February 21, 1764. 

“DEAR POLE 

“Yours of the 28th of January, I received some time 
ago, and this instant that of the 16th instant ; and am glad 
to find that even the expectation of a new farce from me, 
or the hopes of seeing me in London, to play for your benefit, 
has had sufficient influence on you to make you punctual in 
answering my letter. As to lending you a mew farce, I 
cannot pay so ill a compliment to you, the public, or my 
own fame, as to send you one that I had not been nice 
about ; nay, rather more so than if it had been for my own 
benefit or emolument as an author. Your character has 
been nicely conducted hitherto, even in your profession, as 
well as in that of real life; and I hope you will scorn to 
offer the public a piece merely to fill your galleries or your 
houses. No, you have been nicely conducted, I say, hitherto ; 
continue it even about your benefits. 

“T have always loved the conscious worth of a good 
action more than the profit that would arise from a mean 
or a bad one; and, depend upon it, there is a wealth in that 
way of thinking, and I feel the value of it at this instant, 
and in every vicissitude of my life, but particularly in those 
of the adverse kind. Had it been in my power to have sent 
you a piece worthy of your might and fame, be assured I 
would, but it was not in my power. I have written a great 
deal this winter, but I find the more I write and the older 
I grow, the harder I am to be pleased. I do not know 
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whether I told you in my last that I am reduced in my 
sustenance entirely to fish, herbage puddings, or spoon meat, 
not being able to chew any meat harder than a French 
douille. And now I have told you, what am I the better? 
But old age and invalids think all their friends are obliged 
to attend to their infirmities. I am mightily glad to think 
that your house will be tolerable, at all events ; for I would 
not have you have a bad one for more than the value of it. 
Pray send me word what you think of taking for your benefit, 
and your day, as soon as ever it is fixed. Do not miss a 
post, and send me an exact account of the fate of ‘ Midas.’ 
You are the worst correspondent in the world ; you sent me 
no account of Miss Davis’s illness, and of Miss Brent’s ; nor 
the causes or theatrical consequences ; nor of Miss Poitier’s 
engagement, Miss Haughton’s leaving the stage, Miss 
Bellamy’s promotion to infamy with Calcraft—all this is 
news—and such-like ; and all the theatrical ¢¢¢/e tattle and 
sgutbble squabble. With us, Miss Catley is with child, is 
in great vogue for her singing, and draws houses, and has 
been of great service to Mossop. 

“My True-Born Scotchman is not yet come out, but 
it is highly admired both by the actors and some ladies and 
gentlemen of the first taste and fashion, to whom I have 
read it, for its satire, characters, language, moral, and fable ; 
and indeed I think well of it myself, but not so well as 
they do. 

_“On Monday, the 5th of March, I think it will be out. 
I have just read the PAz/aster that was done at Drury Lane ; 
it is a lamentable thing. Oh, I had like to have forgot! 
The ship by which you sent the box is not yet come in. 
Pray, in your writing, never write couldn't, shan’t, wouldn’t, 
nor any abbreviation whatever. It is vulgar, rude, ignorant, 
unlettered, and disrespectful : could not, shall not, etc., is 
the true writing. Nor never write M. Macklin. Pray who 
is M.? It is the highest ill-breeding even to abbreviate any 
word, but particularly a name ; besides the unintelligibility. 

“Pray how does this look? ‘I am, sr., yr. mt. obt. um’ble 
sevt.? Mind always write your words at length, and never 
make the vile apologies in your letters about being ‘greatly 
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hurried with business ;? or, ‘and must now conclude, as the 
post ts this instant going out. Then why did you not begin 
sooner? ‘You see, I am nothing with you if not critical ; and 
so at full length, 
“Tam, my dear, 
“Your most affectionate 
“ And anxious father, 
“ CHARLES MACKLIN. 

“P.S.—Your account that you are in health and spirits 
rejoices me. I never was better in health or content. If I 
can contrive it, I shall be over with you, but do not depend 
on anybody but yourself.” 


The following statement of accounts, too, said, by 
Kirkman, to be taken from Mr. Macklin’s memorandum- 
book, is of considerable interest. It is to be noticed 
that the Beggar's Opera seems to have been revived this 
season with considerable profit, and it is said Mr. Macklin 
played Peachum with success. I do not exactly under- 
stand upon what principle Macklin’s moiety is calculated, 
but the document as it stands, even without the key, 
throws considerable light on Macklin’s popularity, both 
as actor and playwright, as may be seen by glancing 
at the receipts of February 6, December 22, and 
December 2. 


SMOCK ALLEY THEATRE. 


The see Macklin’s 
theatre. es 

1763. Ph oy CE LG igs GB 
Noy. 9 | The Refusal, and True-Born Irish- 

man gon So ets 3 gj |] ww zy EE 

», 14 | The Beggar’s Opera wee ee | 7411 9] 17 5 tod 

s, 18 | The Beggar’s Opera... 7411 9|17 5 108 

,, 21 | The Revenge; True-Born Irishman 83 8 4] 2114 2 
», 23 | The Merchant of Venice, and 

Saunders, Wire Dancer oo RWG Roe ep oe 
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| The receipt Macklin’s 


of the 5 
theatre. BREE 
1763. Sis fae Sane. 
Nov.25 | The Beggar’s Opera... 93 IOII | 2615 52 
3, 28 | Double Dealer; True-Born Irish- 
man ase eons tS ¥ 6s 
Dec. 1 | The Beggar’s Opera wee panes 16, 61) 2,18 
>» 2] Julius Cesar, Alderman ve |EO0uO) “0 || 30, 2 75 
>, 7 | The Brothers, Alderman 
»» 9| The Beggar’s Opera ; True-Born 
Irishman ... O52 Oman t27 10 ol 


3, 22 | By command, Lord Lieutenant, 
Revenge and True-Born Irishman EES) 20) |) 36°05 16 
»» 23 | The Beggar’s Opera, Eos 


Wire Dancer ae ee OO 145 Sh 23 07 2K 
1764. 

Jan. 2 | Old Bachelor; True-Born Irishman | 40 2 9 I 43 
», 6| The Beggar’s Opera, Wire Dancing | 64 7 0/12 3 6 
», 20| The Beggar’s Opera... “ery || Cy Tes Bi) tye GN Gi 
», 27 | Opera and Wire Pee QL 16 92] 2518 4% 

Feb. 6 | Merchant of Venice; Love we 

Mode Aee sos (720 GS-40 13 4. 
», 10 | Beggar’s Opera, Wire Dancing eos | 79, OF" 19 10 “3h 
5» 13 | Refusal; Love a-la-Mode PROS MOue AEC TOTA Iss 
as 27s) Opera Se TA Lisa Ge Loi 
>, 26 | Comus; Love ei. la- Mode ee) Pye) 2) toy |f ao) ah) 


It was not to be expected that two such self-opinionated 
men as Macklin and Mossop would work in harmony 
for any length of time, and consequently it is not 
surprising to learn, that they were the plaintiff and 
defendant in a lawsuit, arising out of the profits of the 
theatre in the past season, in which, Mossop having no 
money, Macklin had the satisfaction of getting a verdict, 
but nothing more substantial. Macklin, in 1764, went 
back to England, where he had “the honourable dis- 
tinction of instructing H.R.H. the late Duke of York in 
the science of acting.” Several plays were represented 
at the Privy Gardens by eminent and distinguished 
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amateurs under Mr. Macklin’s direction. ‘“ But,” as 
Kirkman eloquently says, “in the zenith of his distinc- 
tion, and whilst he was basking in the sunshine of 
royalty, and enjoying the beneficence of the noble duke, 
Mr. Macklin’s prosperity received a mortal wound, and 
he had to deplore with the nation the sudden death 
of his royal patron.” ; 

Under these circumstances, Macklin entered into an 
engagement with Barry, who was now (1765-6) deserted 
by Woodward, and produced Zhe Man of the World, 
under the title of Zhe True-Born Scotchman, Macklin 
acted on the same terms at Crow Street as he had at 
the Smock Alley Theatre, and probably with more profit 
to himself; for we find on one occasion, when Zhe 
Merchant of Venice and Love a-la-Mode were played, by 
command of Lord Hertford, Macklin’s moiety amounted 
to no less than £57 1s. o}d. After this season Macklin 
spent the remainder of the year in study, and, we are 
told, in the composition of dramatic works. What these 
were it is impossible to say. The next year Barry left 
Dublin, and Mossop, as we have said, took both the 
theatres. 

Macklin did not visit Dublin again until 1770. He 
had been playing in Liverpool and Leeds, and arrived 
at Dublin on November 11. He first played at the little 
theatre in Capel’ Street. This theatre was built by a 
man named Stretch to exhibit his puppet show. It was 
known by the name of “Stretch’s Show,” and O’Keeffe 
says that when very young he much delighted in the 
puppets. The house was afterwards hired by Dawson 
and Robert Mahon. “The stage was deep, and it had 
pit, boxes, lattices, and two galleries, but no greenroom, 
the former company (the puppets) not having required 
one.” The new company consisted, however, of flesh 
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and blood actors, to whom a greenroom was a necessity ; 
they therefore hired the back parlour of an adjacent 
grocer’s shop. The company consisted, among others, 
of Macklin; Thomas Holcroft, actor and prompter, after- 
wards a successful London playwright ; Philip Glenville, 
a pupil of Macklin; Miss Ambrose, and Miss Leeson, 
afterwards Mrs. William Lewis, also his pupils; and Miss 
Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope. Macklin brought with 
him his own pieces in which he played, and a new 
tragedy which no one ever saw. For this tragedy he 
had brought some splendid dresses, made by the dress- 
maker of the Opera House in the Haymarket, which 
Dawson and Mahon bought up and used for the grand 
procession in Garrick’s “Stratford Jubilee,” so they were 
not wasted. 

In March, 1771, Dawson removed his company from 
the Capel Street to the Crow Street Theatre. Here 
Macklin revised Zhe True-Born Scotchman, instructing 
Miss Younge in the part of Lady Rodolpha, which she 
acted with success, At this time Miss Leeson was under 
his tuition, and she accompanied Macklin to Limerick 
and Cork, where he carried out advantageous engage- 
ments. O’Keeffe says that ‘‘ both in Limerick and Cork 
the drama and actors were in very high estimation. If 
.a play, in its first representation in London, should be 
driven from the stage, and an actor fail in a trial part, 
and thereby be neglected, such play and such actors 
were never brought either to Cork or Limerick.” The 
performers were generally rewarded by a free benefit, 
which produced them three or four hundred pounds. 
Garrick gave considerable offence by never leaving 
Dublin to play at Cork or Limerick, but most of the 
other leading actors and actresses paid a visit to these 
places. Outside Cork and Limerick the drama seems to 
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have been little appreciated or understood, and there 
does not seem at any time to have been a flourishing 
provincial stage in Ireland. 

The following playbill is too much of a curiosity not 
to be printed at length. It tells us something of the 
style of company that went on tour with Shakespeare in 
provincial Ireland in the eighteenth century. Although 
one would be rash in vouching for its genuineness, 
nevertheless, even as a parody or burlesque, it is probably 
as near to nature, in its way, as are the details of the 
management of Mr. Vincent Crummles at the Theatre 
Royal, Portsmouth. 


“ Bill of Kilkenny Theatre Royal 
By his Majesty’s Co. of Comedians, 
The last night, because the Co. go to-morrow to Waterford. 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 


Will be performed, by command of several respectable 
people in this learned metropolis, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kearns 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 


Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan 

Hayes of Limerick, and inserted in Shakespeare’s works. 

HAMLET, by Mr. Kearns (being his first appearance in that 
character), who, between the acts, will perform several 
solos on the patent bagpipes, which play two tunes at 
the same time. 

OPHELIA, by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite 
airs in character, particularly ‘The Lass of Richmond 
Hill? and ‘We'll all be Unhappy Together,’ from the 
Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s ‘ Oddities.’ 

The parts of the King and Queen, by the direction of 
the Rev. Father O’Callaghan, will be omitted, as too immoral 
for any stage. 

POLONIUuS, the comical politician, by a young gentleman, 
being his first appearance in public. 
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The Ghost, the Gravedigger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, 
the great London comedian. 
The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes. 
To which will be added an Interlude, in which will be 
introduced several sleight-of-hand tricks by Professor Hurst. 


The whole to conclude with the farce of 
MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns at the sign of the Goat’s 
Beard in Castle Street. 

*.* The value of the tickets as usual will be taken (if 
required) in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, etc., as Mr. 
Kearns wishes in every particular to accommodate the 
public. 


N.B.—No person whatsoever will be admitted into the 
boxes without shoes or stockings.” 


Passing from this eccentric document to more trust- 
worthy and important matters, we must notice, in con- 
cluding this somewhat spasmodic account of the Irish 
stage, Macklin’s last visit to Dublin in 1785. He was 
now at least eighty-six years of age, and yet the then 
manager of the Smock Alley Theatre, Mr. Daly, was so 
assured of his worth and popularity as an actor, that he 
was able to offer him the munificent salary of £50 a 
night, to which was added a clear benefit. Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of the stage, has an actor of these 
years gone through so arduous a task as that which 
Macklin undertook. He played Shylock and Sir Archy 
one night, and on another occasion, Sir Pertinax. On 
August 22, his benefit night, he was advertised to 
appear in these two last characters, and as soon as the 
doors of the house were opened, it was thronged in every 
part. Everything went well until the middle of the 
second act, when, unfortunately, he was taken suddenly 
ill, and had to be assisted off the stage. This was the 
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first time his memory showed any symptoms of decay, 
and a sympathetic audience were ready to accept a sub- 
stitute through the rest of the performance. In a few 
days he was sufficiently recovered, and the indomitable 
old actor was again delighting the public in his favourite 
parts. He always seemed to enjoy acting in his native 
city, and some of his most hopeful years were passed in 
Dublin, playing to audiences of his own countrymen. 
At one time he had intended to live in retirement there ; 
and as early as 1771 he writes to his son, ‘“‘ About the 
latter end of this month I shall remove my goods to 
Dublin, where I intend to settle for the remainder of my 
life; nor shall I in all probability return even as a visitor 
to England for some years, if ever.” These hopes were, 
as we know, not to be realized. Necessity compelled 
him to return to England, and he was never more than 
a sojourner in his native city of Dublin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MACKLIN THE PLAYWRIGHT. 


ALTHOUGH the education of Macklin was, as we have 
seen, somewhat neglected in his early youth, there is no 
reason to believe the stories that exist about his learning 
to read at the age of thirty-five. There is evidence that 
he was at a school for some considerable period. He 
himself has left notes of reminiscences about his school- 
master, and we may take it that in his early years he at 
least learned how to read and write, if nothing more. 
Macklin, too, was not a man to sit down beneath adverse 
circumstances and indulge in indolent lamentations. 
There was a good deal of intellectual pride about the 
man, and, as he worked his way up in his chosen profes- 
sion, we gather that he took advantage of the opportu- 
nities that presented themselves, reading any volumes of 
history, criticism, and poetry that fell in his way. An 
absolutely ignorant man, however limitless his self-conceit, 
would never have hit out the great Piazza scheme. But, 
on the other hand, this is just the kind of project one 
would expect, from a self-willed and self-educated man, 
who, knowing that he had made a wiser use of his spare 
moments than the men he associated with, and full of 
knowledge and conceit, burned to impart to the universe 
some crumbs of the information he had acquired with 
such difficulty, and to receive in return the homage due 
to a philosopher and a man of learning. 
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If we are right in believing that his self-education was 
gradual, and dated back to the early days of his theatrical 
life, it is easy to understand his history as a playwright. 
There was an interval of fifteen years between the pro- 
ductions of Henry VIZ, and Love a-la-Mode, and during 
that time Macklin tried his hand at several dramatic 
compositions; these were, without exception, failures. 
It was not until 1759 that he discovered that to write a 
play something other than mere plot, pen, ink, and paper 
was required. His earlier attempts are mere sketches, 
the work of a man who thinks he has only to sit down 
and knock off a successful drama as he would a note of 
invitation. And, indeed, Macklin’s letters seem far more 
studied compositions than his earlier dramas. But this, 
again, is what one would expect from a self-educated, 
vain man, who knew the stage well, and fancied his 
literary powers were equal to his acknowledged acting 
worth. It is not until he rids himself of this notion, 
and applies to dramatic writing that insight, energy, and 
painful care that he gave to acting, that he is enabled 
to produce any composition that is really worthy of 
criticism, 

Macklin’s first play was produced in 1746, the year 
after the Scotch rebellion. Theatrical entertainments were 
greatly deserted in this time of political excitement; and 
at Lacy’s suggestion Macklin employed himself for six 
weeks in producing a tragedy entitled King Henry VIZ.; 
or, the Popish Impostor. \t deals with the story of Perkin 
Warbeck, and, with unconscious humour, introduces 
him as a Popish impostor at a date when, of course, 
Protestantism was unknown. The tragedy was per- 
formed for six nights at Drury Lane, Macklin playing 
the part of Huntley. Mrs. Cibber, writing to Garrick 
about this time, tells him of the straits the theatre is in. 
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“Tt is surprising,” she says, “that Drury Lane playhouse 
goes on acting; one night with another they have not re- 
ceived above £40 ; the actors are paid only three nights a 
week, though they play every night. But the top stroke of 
all was Macklin’s play! It was entirely new dressed, and 
no expense saved in the clothes. I shall say nothing of the 
piece, because you may read it; but be as vain as you will 
about your playing Bayes, you never made an audience 
laugh more than Henry VIZ. has done.” 


Quin had told him all along that his tragedy would 
never succeed, and when the event justified his predic- 
tion, Quin asked him what he thought of his judgment 
now. 

“Why, I think posterity will do me justice,” said 
Macklin. 

“‘T believe they will,” retorted Quin ; “for your play 
now is only damned, but posterity will have the satisfac- 
tion to know that both play and author met with the 
same fate.” 

In the prologue to the piece, written and spoken by . 
Macklin himself, the only excuse put forward for the 
tragedy was in the first couplet— 


“The temporary piece in haste was writ, 
The six weeks’ labour of a puny wit.” 


The audience, however, very rightly refused to be cajoled 
by such flimsy excuses, and the play was rightly and 
speedily damned. 

Tragedy having proved somewhat a failure, Macklin’s 
ubiquitous ambition led him to try his hand at satire. 
Towards the close of the season 1746-7, the reputation ~ 
of Dr. Hoadley’s Suspicious Husband, which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, disturbed the noble army of 
greenroom wits, who fancied they were ‘‘ thrown at,” to 
use Mr. Cooke’s expression, and they retaliated as well 
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as they could by abusing the play. Macklin, who at 
that time haunted the Grecian Coffee-house, where a 
select circle of young Templars held their court, and 
who was probably welcome in many another similar 
coterie, thought this a good opportunity to make his 
mark as a satirist. With this intention he produced a 
farce entitled Zhe Suspicious Husband Criticized ; or, the 
Plague of Envy, which was produced at Drury Lane. 
Satire, however, was no more successful than tragedy, 
and the farce was never played a second time. 

About this time, too, he wrote a little farce entitled 
A Will or no Will; or,a Bone for the Lawyers, which was 
played at Mrs. Macklin’s benefit, but never afterwards ; 
and in 1748 he produced another farce, called The Club 
of Fortune Hunters ; or, the Widow Bewitched. ‘This was 
played two or three times for Macklin’s benefit, but only 
met with a tolerable reception. These non-successes © 
seem to have daunted Macklin’s enthusiasm for dramatic 
writing, and, with the exception of a dramatic spectacle 
called Covent Garden Theatre ; or, Pasquin turned Draw- 
cansir, acted at Covent Garden in 1752, Macklin did 
nothing in the way of dramatic composition until after 
ten years, when he produced Love a-la-Mode. One can- 
not but regret, however, that one has to form an opinion 
of these early dramatic ventures from hearsay, as, with 
the exception of Henry VII. ; or, the Popish Impostor, not 
one of them seems to have been printed. Henry VIZ. 
was printed, it is said, in 1746, but I have not been able 
to find a copy of the play. 

Love a-la-Mode was the first play written by Macklin 
that can be chronicled a success. The story of the piece 
is simple enough, and its action purely conventional and 
in a sense stagey, but it is a good acting farce full of 
character and witty dialogue. Although it pretends only 
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to be a farce, it is indeed a ‘‘ comedy in little,” and far 
more deserving to be classed in the higher category than 
many a more pretentious comedy, so-called, of recent 
years, 

Charlotte, a young lady of fortune, has four lovers, Sir 
Archy MacSarcasm, a Scotchman; Squire Groom, an 
English country bumpkin; Mr. Mordecai, a Jew; and 
the hero of the piece, Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, an Irish 
soldier. The characters of the men are foreshadowed in 
their names. We see their methods of love-making, and 
are amused by their idiosyncrasies in the first act; in the 
second, Charlotte pretends to lose her fortune, when the 
three first-named lovers desert her, and she falls into the 
arms of the chivalrous Irishman, who finds he has married 
not only a charming mistress, but an heiress as well. 
Such is the plot, simple, conventional, belonging to the 
stage ever since the stage was an institution, and only 
remarkable in this case, for its novel presentment, its 
capital acting characters, and its smart dialogue. 

There is a story of the origin of this piece given by 
Cooke, who has it from Macklin himself, which is perhaps 
worth preserving. It is as follows :— 


“Some time before going to Ireland on the Crow Street 
expedition, Barry and Macklin had been spending the 
evening at a public-house in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, when they were joined by an Irishman who had 
been some years in the Prussian service, and who from his 
first appearance attracted their notice. In his person he 
was near six feet high, finely formed, of a handsome manly 
face, with a degree of honesty and good humour about him 
which prejudiced everybody in his favour. 

“He happened to sit in the same box where Macklin and 
Barry sat; and as Barry perfectly understood the Irish 
character, could tell many agreeable stories in that way, and 
was, beside, considered as no inconsiderable humdugger (a 
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species of wit very much attached to an Hibernian humorist), 
he soon scraped an acquaintance with his countrymen, and 
brought him out in the full blow of self-exhibition.” 


The Irishman seems to have told the actors all his 
history in simple-minded honesty, while they, in return, 
abused his good nature by raillery and practical joking. 
It does not appear, however, that he had much in com- 
mon with Sir Callaghan, except that he had been a soldier 
in the Prussian service; but perhaps he suggested to 
Macklin the notion of an Irish hero, which at this date 
was a new one, Irishmen being then invariably pourtrayed 
on the stage as designing and mercenary fortune-hunters. 
Macklin was so keen about embodying this chance 
Irishman as the hero of a comedy, that he instantly 
communicated his idea to Barry, who was sufficiently 
pleased with it to offer to play the hero, and sufficiently 
eager for the piece to be written to wager Macklin a 
“rump and dozen” that he would not produce a comedy 
in the course of three months. 

“The wager,” it is said, “was accepted ; and Macklin, 
according to his own account, produced a comedy of five 
acts, sketched out in plot and incidents without having all 
the parts of the dialogue filled up, in the course of six weeks, 
which Barry was so pleased with that he paid him his wager, 
Macklin pledging himself, at the same time, to finish it 
before the end of the season.” 


Macklin’s earlier dramatic ventures had suffered, as we 
have seen, from hasty writing and scamped workmanship. 
He had learned at last that the dialogue of a play must 
be crisp, pointed, and rapid, and he was so far convinced 
of this as to be able to take the advice of his friends, 
and cut-down his five acts to two. 


“His first design was to make it a play of five acts, and 
he disposed the business of it in this manner. However, 
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before he brought it before the eye of the public he deter- 
mined to take advice; and as there was nobody to whom 
he could with more friendship and propriety address himself 
than Mr. Murphy, who was, and is, considered as one of our 
first dramatic writers, he wrote a letter inviting him to dine 
with him on a certain day, in order to sit in judgment on 
his comedy. 

“This was in the summer of 1760 [this date should be 
1759]. Murphy had country lodgings in Kew Lane, and 
Macklin and his daughter lived upon Richmond Hill. They 
met two hours before dinner for this purpose, when Macklin 
began with great gravity to read his piece, first requesting 
the critic ‘to use the pruning-knife, if necessary, with an 
unsparing hand. Murphy accordingly called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and as Macklin read he made his remarks. They 
had not proceeded long in this manner, when Macklin (who 
from the beginning was on the tenterhook of expectation) 
called out, ‘ Well, sir, come, let’s see what you have done?’ 
“No, sir,’ said the other; ‘read through, and then I will 
show you my remarks.’ Mz4cklin’s impatience could not 
well brook this delay, and he talked ‘of his having a rod 
over him, and that he should like to have some presenti- 
ment of his fate, and not perhaps be d d altogether.’ 
Murphy remonstrated upon this, and told him ‘that as his 
comedy could not be well judged of till it was entirely read, 
so his criticism would be imperfect till the whole was equally 
finished.’ ‘Well, sir,” said the growling author, ‘I have 
put myself in your power—go on!’ He accordingly read 
through his piece, when Murphy gave the following judgment. 

“ That he in general approved of the plot, the characters 
and their appropriate discriminations, but that both plot and 
characters suffered considerably from being drawn out into 
jive acts. From this extension the business lingered, and 
that éclat which would be produced by the bustle and inci- 
dent of a ¢wo-act-piece must suffer from a further continua- 


tion.” 


Macklin, author-like, protested against so cruel a 
decision. He made a long dissertation on comedy 
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ancient and modern, pleading skilfully, but in vain, 
for his five acts. Murphy was too much his friend, 
and too honest a critic, to recant, and insisted on the 
piece being cut down to a farce. Macklin took his 
opinion in writing before they parted, determining to 
think the matter over and consult some of his other 
critical friends before he took further steps. With this 
view, he laid his manuscript before Mr. Chetwynd, a 
mutual: friend of Murphy, Foote, Sir Francis Delaval, 
and Macklin, and a well-known theatrical amateur. 
Chetwynd, who seems to have possessed common sense 
as well as learning, gave the same verdict as Murphy, 
and Macklin, with considerable wisdom and self-denial, 
turned his five-act comedy into a two-act farce. 

The piece was first played at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
December 12, 1759. It was Macklin’s first appear- 


ance at Drury Lane for six years. The following was 
the cast :— 


SIR ARCHY MACSARCASM ... ... Mr. Macklin. 
SQUIRE GROOM nod Rae B55 ey RT 
BEAU MORDECAI ... may Se gs EE LaRES: 
SIR CALLAGHAN O’BRALLAGHAN » Moody. 
SIR THEODORE GOODCHILD cn gy BVI 
ana 
CHART Oia ham aes sas ... Miss Macklin. 


As we have said, the characters are well drawn, and 
we cannot understand how any one, reading the play, 
could doubt that it would act well. Sir Archy Mac- 
Sarcasm, though not a character of the weight and force 
of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, has his full share of 
witty lines, and is, indeed, a lighter caricature of the 
same character—the haughty, avaricious, clever Scotch- 
man. Sir Archy’s description of the Squire is at least 
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good farcical writing. ‘Why, madam, the Squire is the 
keenest sportsman in a’ Europe: Madam, there is 
naething comes amiss tull him; he wull fish, or fowl, 
or hunt—he hunts everything—everything frae the flae 
i the blanket to the elephant in the forest.” Better still 
is his humorous lament about the law, which has added 
a phrase to an Englishman’s vocabulary that seems as 
though it would outlast the law itself. ‘Oh, Sir, ye 
dinna ken the law—the law is a sort of hocus pocus 
science, that smiles in yer face while it picks yer pocket ; 
and the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair use to the 
professors than the justice of it.” 

The quarrel between Sir Archy, with “ his abominable 
Scot’s accent, and his grotesque visage almost buried in 
snuff,” and the bold boisterous cavalier Sir Callaghan, 
on the antiquity of their respective families, is almost 
worthy of Sheridan, and certainly deserves to be quoted 
as one of Macklin’s happiest dramatic scenes. The 
quarrel arises out of a letter which the Irishman has 
written to Charlotte’s father, and which he is reading 
to Sir Archy. In it he makes an unhappy allusion to 
the antiquity of his own family, and then proceeds— 


“You see, Sir Archy, I give him a rub, but by way of a 
hint about my family, because why, do you see, Sir Theodore 
is my uncle, only by my mother’s side, which is a little 
upstart family that came in vid one Strongbow but t’other 
day —lord, not above six or seven hundred years ago; 
whereas my family, by my father’s side, are all the true ould 
Milesians, and related to the O’Flaherty’s, and O’Shaugh- 
nesses, and the MacLauchlins, and the O’Donnaghans, 
O’Callaghans, O’Geogaghans, and all the tick blood of the 
nation—and I myself, you know, am an O’Brallaghan, which 
is the ouldest of them all. 

“ Sir A. Ay, ay! I believe you are o’ an auncient family, 

‘Sir Callaghan, but ye are oot in ae point. 
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“ Sir C. What is that, Sir Archy? 

“< Sir A. Whar ye said ye were as auncient as ony family 
iV the tree kingdoms. 

“ Szr C. Faith, then, I said nothing but truth. 

“ Sir A. Hut, hut, hut awa’ man, hut awa’! ye mauna say 
that ; what the deel, consider oor families i the North. Why, 
ye o’ Ireland, sir, are but a colony frae us, an ootcast! a 
mere ootcast, and as such ye remain tull this hour. 

“ Sr C. I beg your pardon, Sir Archy, that is the Scotch 
account, which, you know, never speaks truth, because it is 
always partial; but the Irish history, which must be the 
best, because it was written by an Irish poet of my own 
family, one Shemus Thurlough Shannaghan O’Brallaghan, 
and he says, in his chapter of genealogy, that the Scotch 
are all Irishmen’s bastards. 

“Sir A. Hoo, sir! bastards! Do ye mak us illegeetemate, 

« illegeetemate, sir? 

“ Str C, Faith, I do—for the youngest branch of our 
family, one MacFergus O’Brallaghan, was the very man 
that went from Carrickfergus and peopled all Scotland with 
his own hands; so that, my dear Sir Archy, you must be 
bastards of course, you know. 

“ Str A. Hark ye, Sir Callaghan, though yer ignorance 
and vanity wad mak conquerors and ravishers o’ yer aunces- 
ters, and harlots and sabines o’ oor mithers—yet ye sall 
prove, sir, that their issue are a’ the children o’ honour. 

“ Sir C. Hark’e, hark’e, Sir Archy, what is that ye men- 
tioned about ignorance and vanity ? 

“ Sir A. Sir, I denoonce ye baith ignorant and vain, and 
mak yer maist o’t. 

“ Sir C. Faith, sir, 1 can make nothing of it, for they are 
words I don’t understand, because they are what no gentle- 
man is used to ; and therefore you must unsay them. 

“Sir A. Hoo, sir! Eat my words? A North Briton 
eat his words ? 

“ Str C. Indeed you must, and this instant eat them. 

“Str A. Ye sall eat first a piece o’ this weapont. [Draws. 

“ Sir C. Poo, poo, Sir Archy, put up, put up—this is no 
proper place for such work ; consider, drawing a sword is 
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a very serious piece of business, and ought always to be 
done in private. We may be prevented here ; but if you are 


for a little of that fun, come away to the right spot, my 
dear. 


“ Str A. Nae equivocation, sir; dinna ‘ye think ye hae 
gotten Beau Mordecai to cope wi’. Defend yersel’, for, by the 
sacred honour o’ Saint Andrew, ye sall be responsible for 
makin’ us illegeetemate, sir, illegeetemate. 

“ Str C. Then by the sacred crook of Saint Patrick, you 
are a very foolish man to quarrel about such a trifle. But 
since you have a mind for a tilt, have at you, my dear, for 
the honour of the sod. Oho! my jewel! never fear us, you 
are as welcome as the flowers of May. [ They fight.” 


It is difficult to understand how Garrick, on reading 
a piece with so humorous a scene in it, could have 
expressed disapproval, but it is said that he declared 
it would not do, consenting, however, to its represent- 
ation if the author greatly desired it. It is not to be 
supposed that Macklin was greatly depressed by Gar- 
rick’s unfavourable judgment, but it had this irritating 
effect, that their players, taking the cue from Garrick, 
publicly foretold its approaching destruction, and had 
any one but Macklin been stage-manager, the piece 
could never have succeeded. As it was, thanks to care- 
ful drilling and his own clever performance of Sir Archy, 
the piece was capitally received, and ran for several 
nights. It is related that its popularity even reached 
the ears of George II., who had for some time dis- 
continued his appearance at theatres, and that, hearing 
so much talk of Love a-la-Mode, “he sent for the 
manuscript, and commanded an old Hanoverian officer 
to read it to him. This person spent eleven weeks in 
misrepresenting the author’s meaning. The German was 
totally void of humour, and was, besides, not well 
acquainted with the English language. The King, 
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- however, expressed great satisfaction at the Irishman 
getting the better of his rivals, and gaining the young 
lady.” 

There was some slight objection to the farce at first, 
on the ground that the author exalted an Inshman 
above an Englishman in honour and valour. And there 
is a pamphlet in the British Museum, formerly the 
property of Toms’s Coffee-house, in. Devereux Court, 
criticizing the farce from the point of view of an angry 
Scot. The author naively informs us he has only been 
in England a fortnight, and goes on to suggest that the 
farce is “the impotent effort of the hard-bound brains 
of a low plagiary, whose memory is filled with the shreds 
and ill-chosen scraps of other men’s wit.” But this sort 
of thing was soon voted down as national prejudice, and 
English audiences welcomed a stage Irishman who was 
something other than a cruel caricature of human nature. 
Sir Callaghan is, we believe, one of the earliest Irish 
_stage heroes, the legitimate ancestor of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger and many another honest ridiculous fellow 
of less note. : 

How carefully considered were all his characters, and 
how greatly in earnest Macklin was in his dramatic 
writing, may be gathered from the following letter, 
addressed at a later date to Mr. Quick, respecting his 
performance of Beau Mordecai. This letter, as it seems 
to me, evinces serious thought upon all stage matters 
which is of especial interest and value from being the 
result of long experience. The letter, too, is characteristic 
of the writer. It is polemical, crude, wanting in tact, 
and pedantic, but, at the same time, clear, just, and well 
considered in its terms and substance. It is copied 
verbatim from the Monthly Mirror of January, 1798, 
‘and begins without further preface thus: 
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“In every profession or special community there exists 
a moral principle of kindness and brotherhood. This 
principle seems to me to be indispensable, and the man 
who departs from it cannot be deemed a true brother. 

“No profession can be more obliged to observe this prin- 
ciple, in the exercise of it, than actors, as the amicably and 
precisely settling at rehearsals what each actor in a scene 
means to do in his character, how he will do it, and the 
faithfully executing that, are the only means that can 
methodize and carry the art of actors into a resemblance 
of the characters and actions that the poet intended. 

“When you first acted the part of Mordecai in Love a-la- 
Mode, you thought yourself so young in the profession of an 
actor, and so inexperienced, as to suffer yourself to be 
directed by the author, how to dress, look, deport, and 
speak that character, for your acting of which you had his 
thanks, his praise, and his interest to get you retained in 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

“But such is the nature of your improvement in your 
profession, in that part in particular, that you neither dress 
it, look it, speak it, nor deport it as you were instructed, 
nor as you used to do; nay, you do not even speak the 
words or meaning of the author. In short, friend Quick, you 
have made it quite a different character from what the 
author intended it, and from what it appeared when you 
first acted it, and for some years after. 

“Actors often overrate their consequence in various 
instances. One mark of that disorder is that they care not 
whom they distress or injure in a scene, so they gratify 
their own overbearing vanity and avarice of fame. Another 
mark is that they are above being informed by their fellows 
—they look upon it as an insult to their understanding, their 
fame, merit, and consequence. This is a false principle ; 
the true one is that an actor is never too wise nor too old 
to be instructed, as the nature of his profession is to know 
all that passes in the mind of man, with its influence upon 
the body from the cradle to the grave, all which he is to 
imitate, by looks, tones, station, attitude, gait, and gesture. 

“ Now, it is probable that no one actor has studied all 
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these signs, or, if he has, that he has not retained them all ; 
therefore he may probably be informed sometimes even by 
an inferior brother. 

“You, sir, seem to be so high in your profession as to 
act in what manner you please, in a sense, without consider- 
ing how your acting affects the person in the scene with you. 
That is no affair of mine, unless it interferes with me as 
a brother—in that case I am as tenacious to be relieved as 
you are to offend; and I think I am justifiable when I 
resolve that no actor shall indulge his consequence or his 
policy, by preventing the good effects of a scene, that I, by 
fair brotherly means, am endeavouring to produce. This 
prevention you have very often effected in Love a-la-Mode, 
and likewise in the trifling scene that you have with me in 
the Merchant of Venice, though often requested civilly to 
alter your conduct in it. I shall request of the manager 
that your scenes in Love d-/a-Mode may be rehearsed before 
that farce is acted again, to the end that the character of 
Beau Mordecai may be restored to what it was intended to 
be, to the spirit and humour that you used to enliven it with. 
And that you may recollect distinctly what the character 
and manner are, I take the liberty of giving you the follow- 
ing outlines of each. 

“The character is an egregious coxcomb who is striving 
to be witty ; at the top of dress, with an awkward fancy of 
his own, so as to be as ridiculous and as badly matched or 
sorted as such a fellow ignorant of propriety can be. 

“ His manner is very lively—singing, conceited, dancing— 
throwing out himself, body, voice, and mind, as much as 
conceit and impudence and ignorance can effect. 

“Instead of which, sir, you turn him into a fellow that 
neither sings, capers, nor flutters ; his voice, his utterance, 
his action, his everything, is shrunk into nothing but a dul- 
ness that has no effect but a flattening every part of the 
farce that he is concerned in; all which is in your power to 
avoid, or you would never have been troubled with the part 
nor with this letter. 

“Should any part of this letter carry the mask of impro- 
priety of any kind, be ‘assured I did not intend it ; my only 
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end in the expostulation is to carry on business with unity 
and fairness. Show it to any of our brethren—I shall 
implicitly submit to their determination ; but if we cannot 
carry on business with mutual harmony, we must avoid 
meeting in a scene as often as the service of the theatre 
will admit of such an indulgence. 
<a oily 
“With great respect and good wishes, 
“Your friend and fellow-actor, 
“ e M.” 


The error of exalting the Irishman to the place of 
hero, which offended some ultra-loyal and _ patriotic 
theatre-goers in England, was perhaps the chief virtue 
of the piece in Dublin. Macklin produced the play there 
in the winter of 1762, with a really remarkable cast. 
Barry as Sir Callaghan, Woodward as Squire Groom 
Messink as Mordecai, and himself Sir Archy. Barry made 
a great hit in the Irish hero. ‘“‘ It was partly the character 
of the player himself in his convivial moments,” as Mr. 
Cooke says, and the whole performance so delighted the 
town that “ they followed it with unabating curiosity for 
a whole winter as one of their never-failing dishes of 
entertainment.” 

Love a-la-Mode became the rage in England as well as 
Ireland, and we find in Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs a letter 
from David Garrick, endeavouring to tempt Wilkinson to 
play Sir Archy, and asking him “to study the part in all 
haste and secretly,” in order that they might spring a 
surprise on Macklin by suddenly producing his piece. 
This plot, however, came to nothing ; but Macklin had 
at various times considerable trouble with strolling 
companies, who chose to act Love a-la-Mode without 
the author’s permission. The following letter, written by 
Macklin on May 18, 1771, to his solicitor, is at least 
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interesting as bearing on the condition of theatricals in 
the provinces at this time :— 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“By the paper enclosed [a playbill] in this letter, 
you will find that I must again call the law to my aid in order 
to maintain my preclusive right to the property of Love a-/a- 
Mode. The: offender is one Whitley, whose christian name 
I know not. He is the master of a Strolling Company, and 
generally acts at Manchester, Derby, and Leicester, so that 
an acquaintance at any of those places might inform me of 
his christian name, should it be necessary to the filing of a 
bill, or, were I to write a letter to him, I suppose that would 
draw it from him. ‘ 

“The constitution of these Strolling Companies is that one 
man generally finds cloaths and scenes, for which he has 
four shares of the profits. Every performer is a sharer. 
The number of performances about sixteen or eighteen. 
The person who provides the cloaths and scenes is deemed 
the master of the company, who makes all contracts for rents, 
etc., and is responsible for all expenses and contingencies of 
every kind incidental to the undertaking. This is the 
character Whitley stands in.” 


* * *% * * 


Intent on the destruction of the said Whitley, Macklin 
went down to Leicester, and indited a dignified wltmatum 
to the offending manager, intimating that if he did not 
give up the performance of Love d-la-Mode, and promise 
never to play it in future, he would invoke the powers of 
the law against him and every individual member of his 
company. To this Whitley, who was a clever rogue, 
having been bred an attorney, and acquired a fine literary 
style, sent the following delightful reply : — 
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“To MR. CHARLES MACKLIN. 
«SIR, “Leicester, May 26, ara 
“If misconception had not hurried you into a 
labyrinth of error, if your judgment was not jaundiced by false, 
mean, wicked agents such as Connor and Kenna,—I think 
you could not readily resolve to heap any kind of expense 
upon people totally innocent of intentional transgression. 

“Tf a man made invasion on my wardrobe, and sold a coat 
of mine in Monmouth Street, and an harmless, innocent man 
here bought it and paid honestly for it, I could not punish 
him for wearing it ; nor, in the judicious eye, would it appear 
that he invaded my property ; nor could any law condemn 
him for it; but this, and much more of rational inference 
that might serve to convince, I shall waive and acquiesce with 
your own propositions, as I would rather heal than irritate 
grievances ; though, indeed, sir, I am as well persuaded I 
can exculpate myself as I am that the sun moves the earth, 
or the soul of man is immortal. 

“T shall not recriminate, and though I must perceive the 
palpable pregnancy of some illiberal and unjust insinuations 
in your letter, as I am conscious of my own integrity, I can- 
not make the application to myself, but reply, guz capzt zlle 


Sacit. 


“T know that reason is the rock on which the law is, or 
ought to be, founded, and that unerring guide tells me that I 
have not invaded your literary property, or offended any part 
or parcel of the law, in looking on the exhibition, or by not 
preventing the performance of your farce. But, sir, my 
nature and education soar above the concession of wrongs. 
I should shudder at the shadow of an unprovoked injury ; 
and, as I am impatient of bearing insult, am ever cautious of 
affronting ; therefore, as a gentleman, born and bred above 
meanness, I shall make you this concession—that I will 
submit my conduct to the arbitration of any two sensible, 
honest men, and, in the zzéerim, to wipe away your anxiety, 
solemnly promise that, as it disturbs your peace, Love a-la- 
Mode shall never be performed in my company without your 
concurrence. 
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“Sir, were I single in this conflict, I could fearless face 
every impending consequence ; but as the debate is compli- 
cated, and you, like a gentleman, offer the alternative, I, as 
a gentleman, and the parent and protector of my people, do 
embrace the alternative, and shall be proud to meet Mr. 
Macklin for the future as a friend. 

“ Consider, sir, the noble mind is above seeking for servile 
submission, and the virtuous mind too exalted to make it. 

“Tam, with respect, sir, 
““Your most humble servant, 
“JAMES WHITLEY.” 


Whether or not Macklin was taken in by this bit of 
transpontine impudence, one cannot say. Perhaps the 
bombastic style of the manager tickled his vanity. Any- 
how, he was content to accept his promise, and did not 
give his solicitors orders to file a bill. 

The next play that Macklin produced was Zhe Married 
Libertine. This comedy was first played at Covent 
Garden on January 28, 1761, Macklin playing Lord 
Belleville, the libertine, and his daughter a madcap part, 
evidently written to suit her abilities. The piece is 
spoken of as having been well written and carefully 
planned, but it was not a success. The plot, to modern 
ears, sounds very objectionable, and, as the play was 
never printed, we cannot learn how far the dialogue was 
worthy of the author of Love a-la-Mode. There was a 
determined opposition to the piece, partly on the ground 
that Lord Belleville was intended for a portrait of a well- 
known nobleman, then living. There seems no reason to 
believe that this wasso. In spite of a strong and continued 
opposition, Macklin, with the assistance of an Irish party 
that rallied round him, was enabled to play the piece for 


the nine nights necessary to entitle him to his three 
benefits. 
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In 1763, Macklin produced in Dublin a very successful 
play, entitled The True-Born Irishman, He himself played 
with great spirit a hospitable Irish country eee of 
unaffected manners. “The design of the piece,” says 
Cooke, “ was to ridicule the affectation of the Irish fine 
ladies of fashion on their return from England (where 
they are never supposed to reside above a month or two),. 
aping the pronunciation and manners of the English, 
in contempt of their own native dialect and customs. 
To this was added the character of a prejudiced English- 
man, who saw everything in Ireland with so jaundiced an 
eye ‘that the fish was too zew for him, the claret too 
light, and the women too fair.’ ” 

Count Mushroom, the Englishman, was meant to ridicule 
Mr. Hamilton (Single-speech Hamilton), then the secretary 
to the Earl of Halifax, the Lord Lieutenant. Ryder 
played the part, and it was recognized as a strong likeness. 
Both parties, however, applauded the piay, the opposition 
from puré delight, the Government party, among whom 
was Hamilton himself, to show that their withers were 
unwrung. Some years afterwards Macklin attempted 
to produce the piece in England, but it was only acted 
for one night. The mixed idiom of the brogue and the 
cockney, the personal ridicule of an Irish Secretary, had 
no charms for an English audience, and the piece was 
damned at Covent Garden November 28, 1767, in spite of 
a very excellent cast. Macklin took this defeat with great 
philosophy, saying in his downright manner, “I believe 
the audience are right ; there’s a geography in humour as 
well as in morals, which I had not previously considered.” 

Macklin could well afford to withdraw this piece, for 
he had already written his chef Pauvrre, The Man of the 
World, which had been produced in Dublin in 1766, 
under the title of Zhe True-Born Scotchman. On this 

L 
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piece he had bestowed great labour. For the last few 
years he had been altering and embellishing the dialogue, 
and he refers in several letters of different dates to the 
fact that he is at work upon it. 

In the Monthly Mirror several extracts are printed 
from Macklin’s notebooks and journals, from which it 
is seen how carefully he used to set down any idea as it 
occurred to him, in a form suggestive of further elabora- 
tion. Some of these refer to characters, others to 
politics or history, but all are made with a view to 
future literary use. Not a few of them relate to passages 
in The Man of the World. Thus he writes of “ Party.” 
“There is no reasoning with party or faction, for the 
first thing they attempt is to make a slave of reason ;— 
very implicitly do whatever party or faction commands ; 
—tyranny, disorder, injustice, violence, and habituated 
villany, are the political elements of all party and 
factions, which, like the enraged elements of nature, 
never leave off quarrelling till an ancient national officer 
—old General Ruin—sends them all to the devil.” And 
again, of “ Virtue and Vice” he says, “‘ We are prouder 
of our follies and our vices that are applauded by the 
ignorant million, than of our virtues that are praised only 
by the thinking few.” And of “Truth” he writes, 
“The world is tired of truth; it is so plain, so obvious, 
so simple, and so old; it gives no pleasure.” These and 
many other scraps of epigrammatic, if somewhat cynical, 
common sense, we recognize in altered guise in his 
plays, and it is evident that in his latter years he made 
many sketches and models, as it were, in his study, before 
he finally sat down to write an important passage in a 
lecture or play. 

The Man of the World had been undergoing this 
polishing process since its original production in 1764, 
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and it had also been somewhat extended. In its original 
form it had been a great favourite in Dublin, and Sir 
Pertinax. MacSycophant was considered by every one a 
strong and accurate portrait of a Scotchman. It is said 
that Macklin received a note from a young Scotch 
nobleman, with a suit of handsome laced dress clothes, 
saying, “that he begged his acceptance of that present, 
as a small mark of the pleasure he received from the 
exhibition of so fine a picture of his grandfather.” How 
far this story is true, we cannot say, but it is clear that 
in Dublin 7%e True-Born Scotchman was as popular in: 
his day as Zhe True-Born Lrishman had been in his. 

About 1770, Miss Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, was 
engaged in the same theatre in Ireland with Macklin. 
Macklin recommended her to study the part of Lady 
Rodolpha, and Miss Younge put herself under his 
tuition. The Scotch accent and the Scotch manner 
were difficulties to be overcome, but Miss Younge proved 
herself equal to them, and her Lady Rodolpha was con- 
sidered, by all good judges, to be one of her finest 
characters. In company with Macklin, she played the 
part many times in Ireland, and when he produced Zhe 
Man of the World in London, at Covent Garden, on 
May 10, 1781, she was again the Lady Rodolpha. 

The full cast of the comedy was as follows :— 


LORD LUMBERCOURT ... ee ... Mr. Wilson. 
Str PERTINAX MACSYCOPHANT ran DL ACKLEZZ: 
EGERTON (his son) x es Be gp PECGETAD 
SIDNEY (tutor to Egerton) nek ge PRIDE 
MELVILLE (father to Constantia) MB sy (OAL 
COUNSELLOR PLAUSIBLE “ff .. = 95 ~=C Wewttzer. 
SERJEANT EITHERSIDE ... ie sacl ps DOOL/t. 
SAM ... ace aes aoe ase He) py ib IO 
JOHN ae aes ae At .- y Lhompson. 


TOMLINS ..- 560 ci 500 cosy PES CHa 
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LaDy RODOLPHA LUMBERCOURT ... Miss Younge. 
LaDy MacSyCcoPHANT : bp CETTE 
CONSTANTIA MELVILLE oa ee ye AVE 
BETTY HINT (a chambermaid) .. ... Mrs. Wilson. 
NANNY ane S90 was ay Damen 


It is an extraordinary thing for a man of eighty-two 
to have produced what was to a great extent a new 
play, and it is still more wonderful that the aged 
author should be the actor of the chief character in the 
comedy. ‘The play would have been produced before, 
but for the licenser, who fancied there was too much 
criticism of courtiers in the text, to make it acceptable to 
the reigning powers ; and the unpopularity of the ministry 
at that time, gave double edge to the satire of the piece. 
However, when the play was produced, it was, in spite 
of an offended Scotch clique, a great success, and it has 
held the stage down to our own time. Among Macklin’s 
papers was a copy of a note of protest, the substance of 
which he laid before the Lord Chamberlain. 


“ The business of the stage is to correct vice and laugh at 
folly, and the Lord Chamberlain has a right to prohibit ; 
but such prohibition is not to arise from caprice, or enmity, 
or partiality. What he prohibits must be offensive to virtue, 
“morality, decency, or the laws of the land. 

“This piece is in support of virtue, morality, decency, and 
the laws of the land. It satirizes both public and private 
venality, and reprobates inordinate passions and tyrannical 
conduct in a parent. 

“The Lord Chamberlain, when called upon, ought in 
justice to point out the passages that are offensive to Govern- 
ment, or to individuals, or to society at large. No man, in 
a public trust, should exercise his authority to the injury of 
another, or to the privation of any public right. 

“To seek the truth, to separate right from wrong, to de- 
termine, according to’sound judgment, equity and justice, is 
the duty of a Chamberlain, and the end of his trust. 


=. ¥ 
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“My copy being detained, I asked the Deputy, why? or 
by what right he deprived me of my copy? For some time 
he would not assign any reason. I told him that I should 
resort to the laws of my country for redress ; upon which 
he replied, ‘ That J should but expose myself, and that they 
kept the copy by the usage of the office? 

“T told him that I knew the stage before that law existed ; 
that it could not be by custom ; that it was the first time I 
had ever heard of an author being deprived of his copy; and 
that I should not submit to it. 

“T also informed the Lord Chamberlain that I had acted 
the comedy in Ireland; that they were as careful there as 
here about anything that affected Government; that the 
Lords Lieutenants, who had seen it, laughed heartily at it, 
and deemed the satire generally pleasant and just. 

“Some little creatures in office, to make their court to 
Lords Lieutenants, pronounced it offensive to Government ; 
but their masters saw it again and again, and all the 
emotions they showed were laughter and applause.” 


The reasoning of this is sound enough, and it is very 
difficult nowadays to understand why any one should 
have sought to keep the play off the stage. The cha- 
racter of Sir Pertinax is in itself repulsive, and to thin- 
skinned Scotchmen may have been irritating, but the 
vice of parties is aimed at, of types rather than indi 
viduals, and the moral of the piece is excellent. 

Cooke gives the following account of the play, and of 
Macklin’s performance of Sir Pertinax :— 


“The plot of this piece is briefly thus. A crafty, subtle” 
Scotchman, thrown upon the world without friends, and 
little or no education, directs the whole of his observation 
and assiduity (in both of which he is indefatigable) to the 
pursuit of fortune and ambition. By his unwearied efforts 
and meannesses he succeeds, but, warned by the defects of 
his own education, he determines to give his eldest son the 
best that could be obtained ; and, for this purpose, puts him 
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into the hands of a clergyman of learning, integrity, and 
honour, who, by teaching him good precepts and showing 
him the force of good example, makes him the very reverse 
of what the father intended, viz. not a man educated the 
better to make his court to the great, and extend the views 
of false ambition, but to make himself respected, inde- 
pendent, and happy. Thus he defeats the views of his 
father, who wants to marry him to a lady of rank and fortune 
(Lady Rodolpha), but to whom he cannot direct his affec- 
tions, and marries the daughter of a poor officer, little better 
than a dependent on his mother, but who has virtues and 
accomplishments to adorn any situation. 

“Macklin’s Sir Pertinax MacSycophant was only equalled 
by his Jew; neither his age nor appearance obstructed the 
responsibility of the part. As the father of a grown-up 
family, he did not look too old for it, and the natural im- 
pression of his features corresponded with the cunning 
hypocrisy and violent temper of the character. Neither did 
the part, though long, suffer from want of his memory ; he 
was in full possession of it through every scene ; and, indeed, 
on the whole, exhibited a specimen of the human power 
unequalled in the annals of the theatre.” 


There were certainly many scenes and passages in the 
play well suited to Macklin’s acting powers. He must 

- have taken especial pleasure in the delivery of all those 
political hits with which the dialogue abounds. Of 
these, none is more effectual than Sir Pertinax Mac- 
Sycophant’s estimate of the political value of an oath, 


which he gives in a scene with Egerton, in the Fourth 
»Act :— 


“Sir P. Why, you are mad, sir? You have certainly 
been bit by some mad Whig or other. Oh, you are young, 
vara young in these matters ; but experience will convince 
you, sir, that every man in public business has twa con- 
sciences—a religious and a political conscience. Why, you 
see a merchant now, or a shopkeeper, that kens the science 
o the world, always looks upon an oath at a custom-house, 
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or behind a counter, only as an oath in business, a thing of 
course, a mere thing of course, that has nothing to do with 
religion ; and just so it is at an election : for instance, now I 
am a candidate, pray observe, and I gang till a periwig-maker, 
a hatter, or a hosier, and I give ten, twenty, or thraty guineas, 
for a periwig, a hat, or a pair of hose, and so on, through a 
majority of voters. Vara weel, what is the consequence ? 
Why, this commercial intercourse, you see, begets a friend- 
ship betwixt us—a commercial friendship—and, in a day or 
twa these men gang and give their suffrages ; weel, what is 
the inference? Pray, sir, can you or any lawyer, divine, or 
casuist, ca’ this a bribe? Nae, sir, in fair political reason- 
ing, it is ainly generosity on the one side, and gratitude on 
the other ; so, sir, let me have nae more of your religious or 
philosophical refinements, but prepare, attend, and speak 
till the question, or you are nae son of mine. Sir, I insist 
upon it.” : 

Equally expressive of the fierce honesty of Macklin’s 
hatred of the political corruption of the time, is the 
following description of Lord Lumbercourt, which is put 
in the mouth of Egerton :— 


“ A trifling, quaint, haughty, voluptuous, servile tool! the 
mere lacquey of party and corruption ; who, for the prostitu- 
tion of near thirty years, and the ruin of a noble fortune, has 
had the despicable satisfaction, and the infamous honour, of 
being kicked up and kicked down, kicked in and kicked out, 
just as the insolence, compassion, or convenience of leaders 
predominated ; and now, being forsaken by all parties, his 
whole political consequence amounts to the power of franking 
a letter, and the right honourable privilege of not paying a 
tradesman’s bills.” 


In a different strain, but not less powerful from the 
fact that the words are put in the mouth of Sir Pertinax, 
is his sarcastic description of a devée— 


“ Sir P.(with a proud, angry resentment), Zounds! sir, do 
you nat see what others do? Gentle and simple, temporal 
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and spiritual, lords, members, judges, generals, and bishops ; 
aw crowding, hustling, and pushing foremest intill the middle 
of the circle, and there waiting, watching, and striving to 
catch a look or a smile fra the great mon, which they meet 
wi’ an amicable reesibility of aspect—a modest cadence of 
body, and a conciliating co-operation of the whole mon; 
which expresses an officious promptitude for his service, and 
indicates that they luick upon themselves as the suppliant 
appendages of his power, and the enlisted Swiss of his 
poleetical fortune ;—this, sir, is what you ought to do, and 
this, sir, is what I never once omitted for this five and thraty 
years, let who would be minister.” 


The great scene of the play is that in which Sir Per- 
tinax explains to his son how he rose in the world to his 
present position, and expatiates upon the philosophy of 
“booing.” The scene is so excellent in itself, and so 
characteristic of the author, that no apology is needed for 
quoting it at length. 


ACT III. 
SCENE 1.—A “ibrary. 
Enter SIR PERTINAX and EGERTON. 


Sty P. Zounds! sir, I will not hear a word about it ; I 
insist upon it you are wrong; you should have paid your 
court till my lord, and not have scrupled swallowing a 
bumper or twa, or twenty, till oblige him, 

Eger. Sir, 1 did drink his toast in a bumper. 

Sir P. Yes, you did; but how, how ?—just as a bairn 
takes physic—with aversions and wry faces, which my lord 
observed ; then, to mend the matter, the moment that he 
and the clone) got intill a drunken dispute aboot religion, 
you slily slunged away. 

Eger. 1 thought, sir,,it was time to go, when my lord 
insisted upon half-pint bumpers. 
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Str P. Sir, that was not levelled at you, but at the Colonel, 
in order to try his bottom ; but they aw agreed that you and 
I should drink oot of sma’ glasses. 

£ger. But, sir, 1 beg pardon ; I did not choose to drink 
any more. 

Sir P. But, zoons! sir, I tell yon there was a necessity for 
your drinking mair. 

Eger. A necessity ! in what respect, pray, sir ? , 

Sir P. Why, sir, I have a certain point to carry, indepen- 
dent of the lawyers, with my lord, in this agreement of your 
marriage—aboot which I am afraid we shall have a warm 
squabble—and therefore I wanted your assistance in it. 

Eger. But how, sir, could my drinking contribute to assist 
you in this squabble? 

Sir P. Yes, sir, it would have contributed, and greatly 
have contributed, to assist me. 

Leger. How so, sir? 

Sir P. Nay, sir, it might have prevented the squabble 
entirely ; for as my lord is proud of you for a son-in-law, and 
is fond of your little French songs, your stories, and your 
bon-mots, when you are in the humour ; and guin you had but 
stayed, and been a little jolly, and drank half a score bumpers 
with him, till he had got a little tipsy, I am sure, when we 
had him in that mood, we might have settled the point as I 
could wish it, among ourselves, before the lawyers came ; 
but now, sir, I do not ken what will be the consequence. 

Eger. But when a man is intoxicated, would that have 
been a seasonable time to settle business, sir? 

Sir P. The most seasonable, sir; for, sir, when my lord is 
in his cups, his suspicion is asleep, and his heart is aw jollity, 
fun, and guid fellowship ; and, sir, can there be a happier 
moment than that for a bargain, or to settle a dispute with a 
friend? What is it you shrug up your shoulders at, sir? 

Eger. At my own ignorance, sir ; for I understand neither 
the philosophy nor the morality of your doctrine. 

Sir P. 1 know you do not, sir ; and, what is worse, you 
never wull understand it, as you proceed. In one word, 
Charles, I have often told you, and now again I tell you once 
for aw, that the manceuvres of pliability are as necessary to 
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rise in the world as wrangling and logical subtlety are to rise 
at the bar; why, you see, sir, 1 have acquired a noble fortune, 
a princely fortune, and how do you think I raised it? 

Eger. Doubtless, sir, by your abilities. 

Sir P. Doubtless, sir, you are a blockhead. Nae, sir, I’ll 
tell you how I raised it :—sir, I raised it—by booing (dows 
very low)—booing : sir, I never could stand straight in the 
presence of a great mon, but always booed, and booed, and 
booed—as it were by instinct. 

Eger. How do you mean by instinct, sir ? 

Sir P. How do I mean by instinct! Why, sir, I mean by 
—by—by the instinct of interest, sir, which is the universal 
instinct of mankind. Sir, it is wonderful to think what a 
cordial, what an amicable—nay, what an infallible influence 
booing has upon the pride and vanity of human nature. 
Charles, answer me sincerely : have you a mind to be con- 
vinced of the force of my doctrine, by example and demon- 
stration ? 

Eger. Certainly, sir. 

Sty P. Then, sir, as the greatest favour I can confer upon 
you, I’ll give you a short sketch of the stages of my booing, 
as an excitement, and a landmark for you to boo by, and 
as an infallible nostruin for a man of the world to rise in the 
world. 

ger. Sir, I shall be proud to profit by your experience. 

Sty P. Vary weel, sir; sit ye down then, sit you down 
here (they szZ, ¢.); and now, sir, you must recall to your 
thoughts that your grandfather was a man whose penurious 
income of captain’s half-pay was the sum total of his fortune; 
and, sir, aw my provision fra him was a modicum of Latin, 
an expertness in arithmetic, and a short system of worldly 
council ; the principal ingredients of which were a persever- 
ing industry, a rigid economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability 
of temper, and a constant attention to make every mon well 
pleased with himself. 

Eger. Very prudent advice, sir. ; 

Sir P. Therefore, sir, I lay it before you. Now, sir, with 
these materials I set out, a raw-boned stripling, fra the North 
to try my fortune with them here, in the Sooth; and my first 
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step into the world was a beggarly clerkship in Sawney 
Gordon’s counting-house, here in the city of London, which 
you'll say afforded but a barren sort of prospect. 

ger. It was not a very fertile one, indeed, sir. 

Sir P. The reverse, the reverse: weel, sir, seeing myself 
in this unprofitable situation, I reflected deeply ; I cast about 
my thoughts morning, noon, and night; and marked every 
man, and every mode of prosperity. At last I concluded that 
a matrimonial adventure, prudently conducted, would be the 
readiest gait I could gang for the bettering of my condition, 
and accordingly I set about it. Now, sir, in this pursuit, 
beauty! beauty!—Ah! beauty often struck my een, and 
played about my heart, and fluttered, and beat, and knocked, 
and knocked ; but the devil an entrance I ever let it get; 
for I observed, sir, that beauty is, generally, a—proud, vain, 
saucy, expensive, impertinent sort of commodity. 

Leger. Very justly observed. 

Sir P. And therefore, siz, I left it to prodigals and cox- 
combs that could afford to pay for it; and in its. stead, sir, 
mark! I looked out for an ancient, weel-jointed, superannu- 
ated dowager ; a consumptive, toothless, phthisicy, wealthy 
widow ; or a shrivelled, cadaverous piece of deformity in the 
shape of an izzard, or an appersi—and—or, in short, ainy 
thing, ainy thing that had the siller—the siller; for that, sir, 
was the northstar of my affections. Do you take me, sir? 
was nae that right ? 

L£ger. Oh! doubtless, doubtless, sir. 

Sir P. Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to look for 
this woman with the siller? Nae till court, nae till play- 
houses, or assemblies ; nae, sir, I ganged till the kirk, tll 
the anabaptist, independent, bradlonian, and muggletonian 
meetings ; till the morning and evening service of churches, 
and chapels of ease, and till the midnight, melting, con- 
ciliating love-feasts of the methodists ; and there, sir, i at 
last.fell upon an old, slighted, antiquated, musty maiden, 
that looked—ha, ha, ha! she looked just like a skeleton ina 
surgeon’s glass case. Now, sir, this miserable object was 
religiously angry with herself and all the world ; had nae 
comfort but in metaphysical visions and supernatural deli- 
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riums—ha, ha, ha! Sir, she was as mad—as mad as a 
Bedlamite. 

Eger. Not improbable, sir; there are numbers of poor 
creatures in the same condition. 

Sir P. Oh, numbers, numbers. Now, sir, this cracked 
creature used to pray, and sing, and sigh, and groan, and 
weep, and wail, and gnash her teeth constantly, morning and 
evening, at the Tabernacle at Moorfields : and as soon as I 
found she had the siller, aha, guid traith, I plumped me down 
on my knees, close by her—cheek by jowl—and prayed, and 
sighed, and sung, and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as 
vehemently as she could do for the life of her; ay, and 
turned up the whites of mine een, till the strings almost 
cracked again. I watched her motions, handed her till her 
chair, waited on her home, got most religiously intimate with 
her in a week, married her in a fortnight, buried her in a 
month, touched the siller, and with a deep suit of mourning, 
a melancholy port, a sorrowful visage, and a joyful heart, I 
began the. world again. . And this, sir, was the first boo— 
that is, the first effectual boo—I ever made till the vanity of 
human nature (7zse). Now, sir, do you understand this 
doctrine? 

Eger. (c.) Perfectly well, sir. 

Sir P. (vr. c.) Ay, but was it not right? Was it not ingeni- 
ous, and well hit off ? 

Eger. Certainly, sir; extremely well. 

Sir P. My next boo, sir, was till—till your ain mother, 
whom I ran away with fra the boarding-school; by the 
interest of whose family I got a guid smart place in the 
Treasury, and, sir, my very next step was intill the Parlia- 
ment, the which I entered with as ardent and as determined 
an ambition as ever agitated the heart of Cesar himself. 
Sir, I booed, and watched, and harkened, and ran about, 
backwards and forwards, and attended, and dangled upon 
the then great mon, till I got intill the very bowels of his 
confidence; and then, sir, I wriggled, and wrought, and 
wriggled, till I wriggled myself among the very thick of 
them. Ha! I got my snack of the clothing, the foraging, the 
contracts, the lottery tickets, and aw the political bonuses : 
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till at length, sir, I became a much wealthier mon than one- 
half of the golden calves I had been so long a-booing to; 
and was nae that booing to some purpose? 

Eger. It was indeed, sir. 

Sir P, But are you convinced of the guid effects and of 
the utility of booing ? 

Eger. Thoroughly, sir. 

Sir P. Sir, it is infallible. But, Charles, ah! while I was 
thus booing, and wriggling, and raising this princely fortune, 
ah ! I met with many heart-sores and disappointments fra 
the want of literature, eloquence, and other popular abeeleties. 
Sir, guin I could but have spoken in the hoose, I should have 
done the deed in half the time, but the instant I opened 
my mouth there they aw fell a laughing at me; aw which 
deficiencies, sir, I detearmined, at any expense, to have sup- 
plied by the polished education of a son, who I hoped would 
one day raise the house of MacSycophant till the highest 
pitch of ministerial ambition. This, sir, is my plan; I have 
done my part of it; Nature has done hers; you are popular, 
you are eloquent, aw parties like and respect you, and now, 
sir, it only remains for you to be directed—completion 
follows. 


That a man of eighty-two years of age should imper- 
sonate such a character as Sir Pertinax MacSycophant is 
almost marvellous ; for, as has been well said, the cha- 
racter is essentially one calling for both energy and 
elaboration of detail. A slovenly Sir Pertinax would be 
impossible ; no audience would tolerate it. The author 
has not given him one popular speech; he has not one 
graceful phrase, nor one redeeming point. The resources 
of the theatre have not been called in to aid the situa- 
tions of the character, or to enforce its points. “It is a 
character with which nothing can be done but by the aid 
of the purest art. It tests the actor in every word; it 
demands in every line the consummate performer. It 
is admirably drawn, and contrives to rivet the attention 
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for five acts, and to supply the place of plot, sentiment, 
and action.” Such was the character which Macklin 
created ; and since his day only one or two actors have 
attempted it with success. Edmund Kean attempted it 
in 1822, but is said to have robbed it of its dialect. 
The performance of George Frederick Cooke in 1802 
was one of great merit, and, in our own day, Phelps, 
who revived Zhe Man of the World in 1851, must have 
nearly rivalled the author, in his emphatic and cha- 
racteristic impersonation of the part. Although Sir 
Pertinax remains to-day without a representative, it can- 
not be supposed that so admirable a comedy as Zhe 
Man of the World has been laid on the shelf for ever. 


( 159 ) 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONSPIRACY (1773). 


Mackin, always changing and restless, wrote, on 
December 22, 1772, to Colman, who was now acting 
manager of Covent Garden, to offer his services to that 
theatre. Mr. Colman was only too ready to agree with 
Macklin, who, now in his seventy-fourth year, was from a 
manager’s point of view, a certain “draw” in Shylock, 
Sir Archy, and other favourite parts. He therefore asked 
Macklin to be kind enough to dictate his own terms. On 
February 17, 1773, Macklin sent him his proposals, 
informing him, with a touch of buoyant egotism not 
unpleasing in a man of seventy-three, that “he had 
thought of Richard III., Macbeth, King Lear, and other 
parts, such as would suit his time of life.” Colman, prob- 
ably, passed laughingly over these suggestions of new 
parts, as the vain foolishness of an old man, and, glad to 
obtain so good an actor, agreed in a general way to the 
terms proposed. Macklin, however, regarded his début 
in Macbeth and Richard III. in a very different light, 
and the question as to his right to these parts became a 
public matter of burning interest, owing to the following 
circumstances. 

It appears that in the spring of 1773, Mr. William 
Smith, comedian, disagreed with Mr. George Colman, 
manager of Covent Garden, and gave formal notice that 
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he should not act in the following season. Mr. Smith 
and Mrs. Yates then attempted to obtain a licence for 
the Opera House in the Haymarket, but failed. It was 
during Smith’s absence from the company that Colman 
made this agreement with Macklin. In September, the 
disappointed Smith desired to return to Covent Garden, 
and then it was seen that there would be a difficulty 
about Macbeth and Richard III, for these parts had 
belonged to Mr. Smith. Macklin himself said that it 
would not be “a pleasing circumstance” to him, to per- 
form the parts of a fellow-actor, but, as these very parts 
had been his chief inducement to enter into this agree- 
ment, he would not resign them wholly. He then pro- 
posed that he and Smith should play Macbeth and 
Richard alternately, as Barry and Garrick had done, and 
to this Mr. Smith agreed. Mr. Smith having played 
Richard III, Mr. Macklin, on October 23, 1773, 
appeared as Macbeth. 

There is no doubt that, in the political circle that sur- 
rounded the theatres at this day, Macklin’s right to play 
Macbeth had been much discussed. Macklin must have 
had plenty of enemies, within and without the theatre, 
and these saw an opportunity, as they thought, of bring- 
ing him low. His straightforward obstinacy, his tactless 
honesty, his indomitable energy, and strong self-conceit, 
were not qualities likely to make him much beloved, and 
the toads and tadpoles that hopped around the stage 
doors and made heroes of the smaller histrionic fry, 
thought that they would try a fall with, this fine old actor, 
who came out of another generation, as it were, to invade 
the domains of their pigmy favourites. 

Macklin’s Macbeth had nothing about it to rouse the 
animosity of the theatre-goers, unless, indeed, it was his 
kilt. But audiences were, we think, longing at that time 
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for a little more reality in the staging of the play and the 
dressing of the characters, and no exception seems to have 
been taken to his mode of dressing the part. And yet the 
change must have been a startling one. For at this time 
English audiences were content with the suit of scarlet 
and gold, with a tail wig, that we may see in Zoffany’s 
portrait of Garrick in this character. But actors and 
managers were beginning to be exercised in mind about 
accuracy of costume, and as early as 1757, Digges, on 
December 26 of that year in Edinburgh, produced. Mac- 
beth “with the characters entirely new dressed after the 
manner of the ancient Scots.” Nevertheless, if John 
Taylor is right, there had been no such revival in London, 
prior to Macklin’s performance, for he says that :— 


“The character of Macbeth had been hitherto performed 
in the attire of an English general; but Macklin was the 
first who performed it in the old Scottish garb. His ap- 
pearance was previously announced by the Coldstream 
March, which I then thought the most delightful music I 
had ever heard; and I never hear it now without most 
pleasing recollections. When Macklin appeared on the 
bridge he was received with shouts of applause, which were 
repeated throughout the performance. I was seated in the 
pit, and so near the orchestra that I had a full opportunity 
of seeing him to advantage. Garrick’s representation of 
the character was before my time ; Macklin’s was certainly 
not marked by studied grace of deportment, but he seemed 
to be more in earnest in the character than any actor I have 
subsequently seen.” 


This is Taylor’s record of the performance, in which we 
can certainly find nothing that could tend to outrage the 
feelings of a critical and, at the same time, fair-minded 
audience. Arthur Murphy called his interpretation a 
‘black-letter copy of Macbeth,” and Cooke, his bio- 


grapher, says it was rather “a lecture on the part than 
M 
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a theatrical representation.” But every one crowded to 
see the performance, and George Stevens wrote to 
Garrick, ‘One hour I was squeezed to death at the 
door in Bow Street ; another spent I in the pit among half 
the blackguards about town; and for the space of three 
and a half more, I was imprisoned to hear the lines of 
Shakespeare, elaborately pumped up from the bottom of 
a well as deep as that in Dover Castle.” I doubt very 
much if his enemies cared what kind of a representation 
it was. They disliked the man, not the actor, and, egged 
on by Smith and his friends—some say by Garrick as 
well—determined to make an example of him. 

The Press of the day seemed to have damned his 
efforts before they saw them, and their after-criticisms are 
mostly jeers and gibes and paragraphs of ridicule and 
contempt. The Morning Chronicle does, indeed, give an 
interesting critical estimate of the performance, which 
ratifies the epigrams of Murphy and Cooke; and this 
journal notes especially the dresses, which it says “are 
new, elegant, and of a sort hitherto unknown to a London 
audience.” The vening Post makes an elaborate jest 
about poor Macklin mistaking Shakespeare’s instructions, 
and as early as the first scene of the second act murder- 
ing Macbeth instead of Duncan; while the St. James’s 
Chronicle sets out a list of jeune premier characters which 
it understands Mr. Macklin intends to enact, informing 
the public that he proposes to play Ranger “when he 
has learned to dance, and, when his years shall be suited 
to such characters, to play Master Stephen, Tony Lump- 
kin, the Schoolboy, and to conclude his theatrical life 
with playing the Fool.” 

After the first performance, Macklin’s friends wrote to 
the papers, openly charging Garrick with instigating the 
opposition, and during the contest much appeared in 
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the papers to lead the public to believe that Garrick 
was not unconnected with the conspiracy. There is no 
doubt that, whether Garrick had anything to do with it 
or not, his friends thought to please him by stirring 
up the public against Macklin. The following from the 
Monthly Mirror is an excellent example of the kind of 
flattery by abuse of his rivals, that the anti-Macklinites 
poured out in copious libations at the feet of Garrick. 
Whether the great little actor smiled at his sycophants 
and their adulations it is hard to say; but if he did 
not, it is difficult to understand why their manufacture 
continued. 


LINES WRITTEN DURING THE MACKLINITE CONTROVERSY 
BY AN ANTI-MACKLINITE. 


Light kings appear and pass over tn order, and Banquo 
the last. , 


Old Quzn, ere fate suppress’d his lab’ring breath, 
In studied accents grumbled out Macbeth. 
Next Garrick came, whose utterance truth imprest, 
While every look the tyrant’s guilt confest : 
Then the cold Sheridan half froze the part, 
Yet what he lost by Nature sav’d by art. 
Tall Barry now advanced towards Birnam Wood, 
Nor ill performed the scenes—he understood. 
Grave Mossop next to Forres shap’d his march ; 
His words were minute-guns, his actions starch: 
Rough Holland too, but pass his errors o’er, 
Nor blame the actor when the man’s no more. 
Then heavy Ross essayed the tragic frown, 
But beef and pudding kept all meaning down. 
Next careless Swz¢h tried on the murderous mask, 
While o’er his tongue light-tripped the hurried task. 
Hard Mackizn late guilt’s feelings strove to speak, 
While sweats infernal drench’d his iron cheek, 
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Like Fielding’s kings * his fancied triumph past, 
And all he boasts is that he falls the last.” 


The newspapers had plenty of acrid stuff of this kind, 
for the iron-cheeked Macklin, before the 23rd of October, 
when he first played Macbeth, but the audiences did not 
as yet take it up. The anti-Macklinite party were hardly 
strong enough, and though the first performance was 
noisy, it was not a failure. The party appeared, how- 
ever, in great force on October 30, when Macklin played 
Macbeth for the second time. Macklin, before the 
commencement of the piece, appealed to the public for 
protection ; and the public, always pleased by a direct 
appeal to its powers, sat through the performance quietly, 
and left the most heated anti-Macklinites to express their 
disapproval in somewhat solitary anger. It appears that 
on the first evening a Mr. Sparks, the son of an actor, 
with Reddish, the best stage villain of the day, were in 
the house, and Mackliniwas told that they hissed him. 
Whether or not it is “the birthright of Englishmen to 
hiss and clap,” it was a clear breach of professional 
etiquette, for an actor of a rival house to come and hiss 
another actor, and when Macklin, in his appeal to the 
audience for protection, mentioned what Reddish and 
Sparks had done, it gave rise to considerable indigna- 
tion. Reddish and Sparks, however, denied the impu- 
tation, going the length of inserting affidavits of their 
denial in the newspapers ; and on November 6, Macklin, 
in somewhat brutal taste, came forward with proofs of 
Reddish and Sparks’ guilt in his hand, instead of an 
apology to them on his tongue. These proofs were 
affidavits of people who swore that they saw and heard 
Reddish and Sparks hissing. It afterwards appeared 
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that these witnesses were in all probability mistaken in 
their men. The audience was enraged, the party was 
delighted, disturbance arose in every part of the theatre, 
and the performance went through with difficulty. The 
town was now in a state of ecstatic frenzy ; the party was 
reinforced by friends of Reddish and Sparks. Macklin 
was told if he did not prove his assertion against these 
men, he would be expelled the stage. As for Macklin 
himself, we can imagine him not wholly mournful at the 
stir he had raised. He knew he was right,—he always was 
right in his own estimation,—he knew he could fight these 
adversaries, and, on the whole, rather enjoyed the prospect 
than otherwise. On November 13 he appeared again 
as Macbeth, but the party was too strong forhim. They 
would not hear him, and the evening passed in riot and 
disorder. The leadership of this business, as far as we 
can now make it out, appears to have fallen into the 
hands of one Thomas Leigh, a tailor, a brother-in-law of 
Sparks, and the landlord of the house where Reddish 
lodged. Two men, named Aldus and James, having 
been attacked by some women in the theatre on one of 
these riotous evenings, were also very prominent in the 
band of anti-Macklinites ; and a Mr. Miles or Mr. Clarke 
seemed to have been drawn into the affair, as doubtless 
many others were, from a spirit of riot and devilry. Leigh 
collected a band of tailors and others from the neigbour- 
ing ,alehouses, to whom he distributed drink, and “ they 
were told that besides all this comfortable preparation, 
they should each of them have a shilling a piece for the 
night’s work ; and after the work should be completed, 
and this old unknown villain of the name of Macklin 
should be driven to hell, these men should go to the 
Bedford Arms and have supper.” This was the kind of 
rabble, and these were the leaders who, in these riotous 
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nights, formed the great majority of the audience in 
Covent Garden Theatre. Macklin and the manager 
hoped that by his giving up Macbeth the angry public 
would be appeased, and the bills announced him for 
November 18, 1773, in his favourite characters of Shylock 
and Sir Archy MacSarcasm. They must have been 
shaken in their belief when they saw the faces of the 
crowd ranged in battle array from pit to gallery, impatient 
for the riot. We may continue the account of the scene 
in the graphic language of Mr. Dunning, Macklin’s 
counsel in the trial that arose out of this night’s work. 


“Tf I could describe the Managers, I would attempt a 
little description of their situation upon this occasion. I 
conjecture, from the knowledge I have of some of them, that 
they were all by this time trembling alive in the greenroom, 
for they foresaw that, whatever might be the conquest, or 
whoever might be the victors, they were sure to profit little, 
and they were sure to be defeated, whoever might be 
triumphant. They looked at their chandeliers, probably 
wistfully, foreseeing that they were looking at them for the 
last time ; they looked at their benches, apprehending and 
fearing that those benches would soon come much nearer 
in contact with them, than while they remained in the 
situation in which they placed them. They kept off the 
important signal which was to commence hostilities. They 
kept the curtain down as long as they could, but persisting 
in the purpose of keeping the curtain down would equally 
have disobliged every part of the audience ; and after they 
yielded to the invincible necessity of the occasion, and the 
curtain arose, then the battle began. Gentlemen, you under- 
stand enough of the performance to know that Shylock does 
not make his appearance in the first scene. Other performers, 
who had offended nobody, nor meant to offend anybody, 
came forward to act their parts ; they were instantly saluted 
with a strong denunciation of this body of conspirators, 
‘that if they would consult their own safety they had better 

get out of their reach.’ When this vengeance was announced, 
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they were not in a humonr to stay; they hurried away, and 
probably overturned some of the managers in their escape. 
That threat being understood to go to Mr. Macklin, he, the 
delinquent, came forward with such feelings as I leave to 
better description ;—he came forward with those feelings 
which others feel at other places where they are to perform 
for the last time. 

“Mr. Macklin, however, came forward, and he tried, by 
all means that occurred to him to be proper, to deprecate 
the vengeance to himself, to excite their compassion, and to 
call for the protection of those that had called themselves or , 
had been called by A/dus, ‘the candid, impartial audience? 
He put himself in all the humiliating and supplicating 
postures he could; he endeavoured to throw as much 
complacency in his countenance as his features would permit 
of. He tried to make himself heard, but he tried to still 
less purpose than I sometimes try when speaking in an 
audience like the present. No, hearing was not the busi- 
ness at all; will soothing do? Will looking as you like do? 
Why, none of these things will do. Well, what will do? 
‘Why, you old whoring rascal, you superannuated villain, 
and abundance of epithets of that sort. ‘You must go to 
hell ; if you will consent to go there, all is well ; peace will 
be restored provided you will be the voluntary sacrifice for 
that peace. Now, Mr. Macklin has never yet held himself 
forth to perform the part of Zheseus, or of going to hell; if 
that should ever be the case, it was the business of another 
time—it was not the business of the night. It was not the 
intention of 1/7. Macklin to submit to the pleasure of the 
public in that trifling particular. M7. Macklin retired ; the 
clamour increased. Mr. Macklin advanced; the clamour 
increased still higher. Jr. Macklin all but kneeled—I do 
not know whether he did not go down upon one knee ;—this 
procured a momentary approbation ; but, as the other knee 
did not accompany it, the uproar increased. Mr. Macklin 
still had courage enough to distinguish himself from those 
performers who had preceded him and retreated, but he was 
speedily told that this was not a business of words—that 
noise was not all he had to apprehend. This intimation 
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was given him by an apple which hit him full in the face. 
Gentlemen, you need not be told that when one apple begins 
to fly in this place there are a thousand ready to fly, and 
the storm began to be general. It was time Mr. Macklin 
should consult his safety ; he did as many heroes before him 
have done—he thought running away was no bad policy, for 
then he might live to fight another day; but if he stayed, 
the business would end there. 

“Those spectators that were disposed to. see, remained 
for something to be seen and heard. The clamour at length 
grew distinct enough to point out to those within the sound, 
what it was that was expected and insisted upon—the 
dismission of Wr. Macklin was called for; the managers 
were called. out in order to consent to that dismission. The 
managers, who had, I believe, as little taste for apples as 
Mr. Macklin, thought it still right to be snug, but thought 
it prudent still to acquiesce, and they called for the assistance 
of one of the performers first. He painted a large board 
black, as a signal of the funeral occasion that produced it ; 
upon that there were in. large legible white characters these 
words expressed: ‘AT THE COMMAND OF THE 
PUBLIC, MR. MACKLIN IS, DISCHARGED.’ 

“One would have imagined that this should have been 
enough, No, even this. was not enough; ‘for who knows 
who it is that has painted this black board and the white 
inscription upon it?’ All this while, Mackin might not 
possibly be discharged. ‘Let us, while we are in the 
moment of victory, see that that victory be complete ; that 
it be decisive : don’t leave it to chance, and for them to tell 
us, by-and-by, that we shall have this battle to fight again.’ 
The helter-skelter people, the light-horse troops that came 
forward, they and Macklin, the more formidable body, had 
been routed, but still the managers were skulking and hiding 
themselves. ‘Let us make use of our victory with a 
deliberation, a coolness, and circumspection that becomes 
great officers,’ as I have described them, They peremptorily 
insisted that the managers should come forth, and they were 
not content with the assurances that they ina received, but 
they distinguished a worthy friend of mine, Mr. Colman, 
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and they insisted that he should come forth. JMr. Colman, 
with a reluctance which I do not wonder at, which in the 
same situation I should have felt,—A/7. Colman was dragged 
forwards, and obliged to make his appearance. Some of the 
benches had begun to be torn up; one of the chandeliers 
had been attempted to be broken ; the mischief was instant, 
the ruin was inevitable. Nothing but an occasion so press- 
ing as that could have drawn my friend from his hiding- 
place ; that occasion did draw him; out he came to receive 
the sentence of this public. He was the principal of those 
defendants that 1/7. Aldus had made such, by his declara- 
tion filed in the Morning Post that morning ; he came to 
know what was their pleasure respecting him ; it seemed it 
was just that which 1/7. A/dus hinted at in his letter in the 
morning ; namely, that he was to give that satisfaction to 
Mr, Aldus, for the injury he had received,. that a candid, in- 
dependent audience should think him entitled to. This 
candid, independent audience thought Mr. Aldus entitled to 
that satisfaction, which consisted of a perpetual dismission 
of Mr. Macklin. Mr. Colman, finding that this was the 
sense of this zmfartial part of the audience, as soon as 
he was permitted to be heard, repeated that Mr. Macklin 
was dismissed ; that it was their object always to please 
the public, and their happiness to conform to their pleasure, 
when they knew what their pleasure was. 

“JT don’t wonder that my little friend did not distinguish 
the public from these people, who raised this clamour ; it 
was not a moment for nice distinctions, because, if they 
had been distinguished, it would. have produced some 
personal outrage to himself, and some injury to his property. 
He found himself unable to contend with the stream, and 
Mr. Macklin was dismissed. This was the purpose for 
which this army was collected together. This purpose they 
completed ; therefore when this object was accomplished, 
they are dismissed ; the business was at an end; the public 
went without any entertainment for the night.” 


There was no doubt of the public victory and of 
Macklin’s defeat. Leigh, the tailor, and his forces from 
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The Dog and the Phenix, had driven Macklin from the 
stage, and a second time in his life he found himself an 
exile fromthe playhouse. But Macklin never recognized 
defeat, and promptly appealed to the strong arm of the 
criminal law to protect him, and in the next year, 1774, 
proceeded in the King’s Bench against James, Clarke, 
Aldus, Miles, Leigh, and Sparks for conspiracy and riot. 
No cause being shown except in the case of Sparks, the 
information was duly exhibited against the other five, 
and they were convicted on February 24, 1775, Clarke 
of riot only, the rest of the whole information. 

But though it takes but two or three lines of print to 
express the judgment of the law on Macklin’s enemies, 
it was no less than eighteen months between the day that 
Macklin was hissed off the stage and the day on which 
he was able to return. It had been his annual custom 
to play at his daughter's benefit, but even this had to be 
given up, until the slow delays of the law allowed the 
conspirators to be convicted of their crime. How irk- 
some this compulsory retirement from the stage must 
have been to a man of his nature may be gathered from 
the following letter to his daughter :— 


“March 14, 1774. 
“My DEAR, 

“T could not answer your request sooner about 
your benefit. I have felt much more pain for you on that 
point than from all the losses and vexations besides, that 
have arisen to us from the malice of my persecutors. My 
counsel being out of town, my anxiety for your interest, my 
eager inclination to play for your benefit, and the fear of 
giving my enemies an advantage by a false step, perplex 
me greatly. I think I need not make use of any argument 
to convince you, or those who know that your welfare has 
ever had a place in my heart. You have a right to it by 
nature, which right you have established by a much dearer 
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tie, in my opinion—that of an irreproachable and amiable 
conduct, which never has cost me a pang, or even an 
apprehension. From hence, you must feel that I do my 
own peace a severe violence when I deny myself the satis- 
faction of contributing to your emolument. But so it is; 
if I play at your benefit, I shall, as I am informed, be 
insulted again by my enemies, and my kindness to you will 
be turned into an argument against me in my pursuit of 
justice. Under these apprehensions, my dear, I cannot, 
as matters stand at present, attempt to assist you at your 
benefit. The loss of my not playing will, no doubt, be con- 
siderable—near £200, a great sum in a player's revenue. 
But consider what a disgrace it would be to you to havea 
disturbance at your benefit. Consider how it would distress 
your friends, and those who regard you, and the whole 
audience, my persecutors excepted; and let me add, that 
I would not, on your account, contribute to such a disturb- 
ance for any sum that a theatre would afford. I was in 
hopes that those who had injured me would, before this 
time, have seen the inhumanity of their conduct, have 
repented, and have taken such measures as would have 
extenuated the odium of their unparalleled, unprovoked, 
and cruel outrage. Such a step would in my opinion have 
been pleasing to the public, and what men, guilty of such 
an enormity, owe to their own reputation; but so far are 
some of them from such a humane measure, that, with 
menace and defiance, they have told me that I shal! be 
pursued with greater resentment than before, for my having 
dared to mention some of their names in a court of justice, 
and in support of this resentment they plead the power of 
the law itself, which, they say, entitles them to hiss and 
explode, so as to drive whomsoever they please from the 
stage, by the law of custom. This is a point that I shail 
not dispute with them; all I can do is, to keep it out of their 
power, till it is settled by those who have a right to adjust 
those matters. In the mean time I advise you to write to 
Mr. Colman ; let him know how you are circumstanced, or 
enclose my letter and send it to him; that will inform him 
thoroughly of your situation and mine. Request him to 
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defer your night to the 27th of April, by which time some- 
thing may happen to be determined that may give a favour- 
able turn to my affairs, so as to enable me to play for you, 
which will be a greater satisfaction to me than either my 
tongue or pen can express. 
“Tam, my dear, 
‘*‘ Most affectionately yours, 


“°CHARLES MACKLIN. 
*©To Miss Macklin.” 


Judgment was at length moved for in the King’s 
Bench on May 11, 1775. The matter had already come 
before Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, on a former 
occasion, and he had then given the defendants a strong 
hint that they would do well to make Mr. Macklin a sub- 
stantial offer, and let the matter drop by pleading guilty ; 
but no notice had been taken of this suggestion, and the 
defendants now found his lordship in no very merciful 
humour. He was eager to refer the matter to the Master 
for compensation to be awarded, and if Macklin had 
not intervened, and suggested another course, it would 
have gone hard with the defendants indeed. 


“For,” said Lord Mansfield, “there is £1260 besides 
implied damages ; and this, in the sight of the public, is a 
very heinous offence. For, as I took care to say before, to 
be sure every man that is at the playhouse has a right to 
express his approbation or disapprobation zwstantaneously, 
according as he likes either the acting or the piece; that is 
a right due to the theatre—an unalterable right ; they must 
have that. The gist of the crime here is, coming by con- 
spiracy, to ruin a particular man—to hiss, if they were ever 
so pleased—let him do ever so well, they were to knock him . 
down and hiss him off the stage. They did not come to 
approve “or disapprove, as the sentiments of their mind 
might be, but they came with a black design, and that is 
the most ungenerous thing that can be. What a terrible 
condition is an actor upon the stage in with an enemy, who 
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makes part of the audience! It is ungenerous to take the 
advantage ; and what makes the black part of the case 
is—it is all done with a conspiracy to ruin him; and if the 
court were to imprison and fine every one of them, Mr. 
Macklin may bring his action against them, and I am 
satisfied there is no jury that would not give considerable 
damages ; but it is better for both sides to refer them to the 
Master, and I shall direct him to make a liberal satisfaction.” 


With a judge in this humour about the business, the 
defendants may well have wished their victory of eighteen 
months ago had not been so easily won ; but Macklin, 
who was an old campaigner, understood stage effect as 
well as any man, saw his opportunity, and then saved 
them. I do not wish for a moment to discount the 
generosity of Macklin’s conduct, but no one can read 
the account of the closing scene of the trial without 
seeing its effectiveness from a stage point of view. 

There has been a long argument before Lord Mans- 
field, about sending the matter before a Master on the 
question of damages, and the judge and counsel for 
Macklin, and for the defendants, having had their say, 
without coming to any sensible conclusion about the 
matter, the actor himself at length intervenes to the 
following effect :— 


“ Mr. Macklin: My Lord, I shall always be happy in obey- 
ing any advice that comes from this court, but there is one 
circumstance that I think demands an explanation. What- 
ever falls from the tongue of an advocate is easily transferred 
to the report, and the credulity of the public. A gentleman 
has thrown out that I want revenge. My Lord, I have no 
such idea. I never had. If this matter had been submitted 
to me, they would have found me a far different kind of man. 
Not a man of revenge. In every stage of this business, my 
Lord, from the first to the last, I have felt a resentment, but 
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I have always felt a compassion, even for the people I was 
prosecuting. : 

“T solicited them, my Lord, in every method that was in 
my power-—with all humanity, and even with a meanness of 
spirit, my Lord, and now I am told that I want revenge. 

“My Lord, it has been said, too, by the advocate, that he 
has affidavits ; this is an imputation, my Lord, an zamuendo, 
unwarrantable in a liberal mind. 

“ My Lord, if he talks of affidavits, I have affidavits of a 
tremendous nature; not affidavits, but witnesses, to show 
that this cause has not yet been bottomed. But, my Lord, 
I do not rise to contend, or for revenge. I never prosecuted 
for vengeance ; I despise the idea. Let them here, in the 
circumstances that they stand in, produce me but an ordinary 
safety. 

“T prosecuted from the first law of nature, self-defence, 
and a public example. My Lord, 1 have a feeling and 
resentment too, but I have compassion. My Lord, I defy 
them to make me an offer, liberal in an ordinary degree, 
that I would not accept of, without troubling the Master. 
I have only my expenses in view. Besides, my daughter 
has suffered to the amount of £250. I have now proposals 
from Scotland ; I have proposals from Ireland ; I could get 
money here; but, if I am sent before the Master, I must 
lose all that opportunity, and more money than will, perhaps, 
arise from the interview with the Master. Therefore, with 
humble submission to the court—it is difficult to speak, 
circumstanced as I am, without impertinence, without 
digression—I am aware that no man, but he that has 
travelled in the paths of this court, knows what to say in 
it correctly ; but, in contradiction to the learned gentleman 
now in my eye, who says that I want revenge, and to show 
that he is ignorant of my disposition in this point, let any 
man of honour be appointed immediately. I will abide by 
everything that he suggests of justice. I want no revenge. 
And, my Lord, I have something further to say. This man 
before your Lordship, zs Taylor, within these few days, has 
dared to tell me, before many witnesses—responsible trades- 
men, in Covent Garden, with an insolence unbecoming his 
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situation or character, ‘Ah, ah, ah! you will send me to 

gaol, then. It may be against the law to Azss, but it is not 

against the law to laugh; for, depend upon it, when you 

play tragedy, you will have a very merry audience. Ah, 
ah, ah!’ 

“T assure your Lordship, that this man, though he ts but 
@ Taylor, has a very sharp tongue, and a very quick mind. 

“My Lord, were I to utter his don-mofs upon me and 
my circumstances, you would laugh heartily indeed ; but of 
him I shall say no more. 

“The advice that fell from the Court, when the rule was 
made absolute, though directed to the defendants, made a 
very deep impression on my mind. I felt the humanity, 
I felt the awfulness of that advice; and from that moment, 
I solicited, with all the anxiety of my power, to bring them 
to a composition. Money was not my object then; tt 7s not 
my object now. 

“My Lord, I have gentlemen in court to prove that I laid 
a plan of general accommodation, and I will reveal it now. 

(Mr. Macklin here addressed himself to the defendants.) 

“ Pay me my expenses—you have injured me as a man; 
make some compensation to the managers of the theatre ; 
make some compensation to my daughter, whose benefit is 
depending. 

“My Lord, thus I projected it, as a means of general 
reconciliation ; with these gentlemen I would have contrived 
it, and I stated it to my advocate. I suggested it to the 
defendants, that the proposal might come from them, and 
that, consequently, they might obtain a general popularity. 

“ But how is this compensation to be made? What was 
the mode I suggested? It is this : 

“Let them take one hundred pounds’ worth of tickets 
for Miss Mackiin’s benefit; she has lost £250. Let theny 
take one hundred pounds’ worth of tickets for 7. Macklin, 
and let them take one hundred pounds’ worth of tickets, 
upon some night that he plays, as a kind of compensation 
to the managers. This was of no advantage tome. I can 
fill my house without it; but I meant to give them the 
popularity of doing a justice to the man they had injured, 
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and of convincing the public that they would never do the 
like again, and that they were in amity, and not in enmity, 
with me. My Lord, I have nothing more to say. 

“ Lord Mansfield: Then I think you have done yourself 
great credit, and great honour by what you have now said ; 
and I think your conduct is wise too, and I think it will 
support you with the public against any man that shall 
attack you. I think it highly becoming on your part; for 
now what he proposes is, to give up ad/ this litigation, only 
to be paid hzs costs, which, in a double sense, he ought to 
be paid—I say a doudle sense, because the prosecution was - 
well founded, and particularly, because the defendants 
would not stop it when it was recommended to them—and 
a small satisfaction in this way to his daughter for her 
benefit. I think some single person has already offered 
more for his own share. 

“ Mr. Macklin, you have done yourself great credit by it ; 
and the public, I am satisfied, especially in this country, 
love generosity. You will do more good by this, in the eyes 
of the public, than if you had received all the money that 
you had a right to receive. 

“T think you have acted handsomely, honestly, honourably, 
and done yourself great service by it, I think it is a most 
generous conduct. Myr. Blake, you will be able to settle it. 

“ Mr. Macklin: \f Messrs. Clarke, Aldus, and James will 
meet me; I will not meet the Taylor, for it is impossible to 
confine his tongue. 

“Lord Mansfield: Mr. Macklin, see whether I cannot 
make peace between you. Now, suppose he undertakes to 
be bound by a rule of court, to stand committed if he ever 
so much as, by look or word, puts you in a passion. 

“The proposal, then, is to pay him his costs, and to take 
three hundred pounds’ worth of tickets, in the way that he 
has mentioned. Let it be so. 

“ Mr. Macklin, the house will receive so much benefit 
from it, perhaps they will pay you the arrears. 

“Mr. Macklin: My Lord, I never did quarrel with a 
manager for money yet ; I never made a bargain with a man ; 
whatever they offer me, I take. 
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“Lord Mansfield: You have met with great applause 
to-day. You never acted better.” 


One can imagine something of the “ bated breath and 
whispering humbleness” with which Macklin addressed 
the court, explaining his sense of the humanity, nay, the 
awfulness, of the advice he had received from the Bench. - 
Nor can one believe that his generous offer to the defend- 
ants in the trial was given without some knowledge 
of the stage effect to be produced by his words. Even 
the judge himself seems to have been overwhelmed by 
the theatricality of the atmosphere, and to have delivered 
the ‘tag’ to his judgment as though it had been the 
blessing of a heavy father. But in all seriousness, 
Macklin had done the right thing, and the drama in the 
law courts was well ended in accordance with the 
dictates of poetic justice. The persecuted Macklin was 
once more restored to popular favour, and the wicked 
conspirators defeated. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SEVENTH AGE. 


PEACE was no sooner concluded with the conspirators than 
Macklin entered into an engagement with Mr. Harris, in 
the spring of 1775, and made his appearance for his 
daughter’s benefit, meeting with a very gratifying reception. 
This so pleased him that he afterwards played Richard 
III., but his success in this character must have sprung 
from the special circumstances under which he attempted 
the part, and the performance was soon relinquished. 

During the next season, 1776, he performed but 
seldom. Even at this advanced age, his head was full of 
daring schemes, and plans that would have been con- 
sidered venturesome in a man of half his years. He 
seriously considered the advisability of taking a farm 
of.three or four hundred acres near Cork, and applied 
to several Irish gentlemen to aid him in the matter; but, 
finding nothing that exactly suited his wants, gave up 
the idea, not without regret. 

About this time, Henderson was brought to the father 
of the stage, who granted him an interview. He was still 
a young man destined for greater honours than those he 
had already attained. Macklin gruffly acknowledged his 
genius, but bade him unlearn all he had learned, that he 
might hope to learn to be a player. He played Shylock 
for the first time during the season of 1777. He is 
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remembered as a great Shylock, and created some 
dissension among the critics by abolishing the phrase, 
‘“‘many a time and oft,” and pointing the line thus: 


“Signor Antonio many a time, and oft on the Rialto.” 


During the next year Macklin gave an unnecessarily 
brutal interpretation of Sir John Brute, but otherwise 
made but little stir upon the stage, busying himself with 
his writing, and some preparation for a prcevincial tour. 
He was very anxious to play at Edinburgh, and with that 
view wrote to Tate Wilkinson : 


“T wish you would, in legible characters, and plain, clear 
common sense, let me know upon what terms I may play with 
you at Edinburgh. I shall have a new farce or two and a 
new comedy, with the London stamp of approbation or 
disapprobation upon them, to offer to the Edinburgh audience, 
before whom I have sincerely the warmest inclination to 
appear, for, sazs compliment, I think that the purest, that is 
the most correct, audience now of the empire. Dublin, 
perhaps, from national partiality, or fair candour, may be on 
a par with them ; for the body of the law there, asin Edinburgh, 
is the bulk of the audience, and surely that is the most sensible 
part of an audience, if not of the nation. 

‘Bad houses at both the theatres. Henderson has not had 
half a house yet—all the American War. Did I not say so‘it 
would be? 

“ The Lord Chamberlain has refused to license a comedy 
of mine, being seasoned too highly respecting venality, and 
the other I have withdrawn, or rather suspended for a private 


reason.” 


This was the AZan of the World, which was, as we have 
seen, satisfactorily produced in 1781. 

Although this proposed journey to Edinburgh came to 
nothing, it is interesting to know that Macklin and the 
other great actors of the date considered a provincial tour 
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almost as valuable to their pockets and reputation as it is 
considered by “stars” of to-day. Dublin asa dramatic 
centre we have already spoken of, and Edinburgh, as 
readers of Mr. Dibdin’s excellent “ Annals of the Edinburgh 
Stage” will know, was no mean second; York, under 
Tate Wilkinson, was a flourishing dramatic stronghold, 
and long remained so; and even Manchester was at that 
date not unknown. Writing in the preface to Zhe 
Modish Wife in 1775, Francis Gentleman gives Man- 
chester audiences much the same character that Charles 
Matthews and other actors of our own time have given 
them. 


“ Manchester,” he writes, “I have already mentioned as a 
place of opulence and spirit. The upper class are not very keen, 
yet they are very sensible and very candid critics; they would 
rather praise than find fault, yet they expect somewhat more 
than bare decency. Attention is the chiefest part of their 
applause, and, indeed, the best any audiénce can give; that 
cannot be obtained by puffing. The lower class, freed from 
their industrious avocations, are willing to receive relaxation 
in the most agreeable manner.” 


Francis Gentleman once met Macklin at Chester, and 
not improbably acted there in his company. His 
reminiscences of the occasion are sufficiently interesting. 


“JT reached Chester,” he writes, “at a time when Mr. 
Macklin had brought an excellent company to that city. 
Knowing several of the members, and wishing to know others, 
I protracted my journey a matter of three months, which 
passed pleasantly and rationally, saved too great expense, 
loss of time, and a near chance of matrimony, which would 
then have been peculiarly indiscreet.” 


He tells us, too, writing of Chester audiences, “ that 
they are rather to be taken with a Theatre Royal name, 
than real merit without that very honourable addition.” 
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Chester in those days was a stopping-place on the high- 
road to Dublin, and probably the Chester people from 
time to time saw all the great actors of the day. Macklin, 
of course, made several journeys to Dublin, and probably 
played at Chester on several occasions. He and his wife 
are known to have played there soon after their marriage. 

However, no provincial tour was arranged on this 
occasion, and Macklin remained in London, busying 
himself, among other things, with a Chancery suit against 
Harris, which commenced in 1776, and was not settled 
until 1781. During these years Macklin lost many dear 
friends.  Silver-toned Barry, his pupil and colleague, 
passed away in 1777; and two years later the remains 
of the great Garrick were carried to his resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey. Now in 1781 his daughter died, 
after a painful illness. 

After the production of Zhe Man of the World, and his 
visit to Ireland in 1785, Macklin returned to London, 
and, it is said, spent some time in endeavouring to 
prepare a “History of the Stage.” It is greatly to be 
regretted that he had not, at some earlier period of his 
life, set himself to this work. No man could boast a 
longer experience, no man had lived among so many 
generations of actors, no man’s judgment and discrimina- 
tion in matters theatrical were more to be relied on than 
his. However, at eighty-five it was too late to commence 
such a task, and his unique reminiscences were left to 
decay in his fading memory, and to be handed down te 
us through the medium of tavern hearsay. 

During these years he had in a great measure with- 
drawn from the stage, but, pressed by his friends to 
appear, he announced for the character of Shylock on 
January 10, 1788. All went well until the second act, 
when his memory failed him. He was deeply affected, 
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but managed to step before the audience, and address 
them somewhat as follows :— 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ Within these very few hours I have been seized 
with a terror of mind I never in my life felt before ; it has 
totally destroyed my corporeal as well as mental faculties. 
I must therefore request your patience this night, a request 
which an old man may hope is not unreasonable. Should it 
be granted, you may depend that this will be the last night, 
unless my health shall be entirely re-established, of my ever 
appearing before you in so ridiculous a situation.” 


Upon this, the applause of a sympathetic audience so 
roused Macklin that he was able to continue the part to 
the end. It was sad that a man of his age should have 
been compelled still to earn his living on the stage, but 
he could not afford to live in idleness as long as he was 
able to walk the boards. On October 10, 1788, he played 
Shylock and Sir Archy MacSarcasm, apparently without 
breaking down ; on November 26, he appeared as Sir 
Pertinax, but his memory failing him, he addressed the 
audience and retired; and on February 18, 1789, Zhe 
Merchant of Venice was announced, but a handbill was 
issued stating that Macklin was ill and that the pro- 
gramme would be changed.* His last performance was 
on May 7, 1789, and the following account of this mourn- 
ful end to his theatrical career is given by Cooke :— 


“His last attempt on the stage was on the 7th of May 
following, in the character of Shylock, for his own benefit. 
Here his imbecilities were previously foreseen, or at least 
dreaded, by the manager ; but who, knowing the state of 
Macklin’s finances, gave, with his usual liberality, this 
indulgence to his age and necessities, and, to prevent the 
disappointment of his audience (who, he knew from long 


* These facts are placed beyond dispute by the Covent Garden 
playbills in the British Museum—a complete set. 
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experience, were always ready to assist in those liberal in- 
dulgences to an old and meritorious servant), he had the 
late Mr. Ryder under-studied in the part, ready dressed to 
supply Macklin’s deficiencies if necessary. The precaution 
afterwards proved so. When Macklin had dressed himself 
for the part, which he did with his usual accuracy, he went 
into the greenroom, but with such a ‘lack-lustre looking eye’ 
as plainly indicated his inability to perform ; and, coming up 
to the late Mrs. Pope, said, ‘ My dear, are you to play to- 
night?’ ‘Good God! to be sure I am, sir. Why, don’t you 
see I am dressed for Portia?’ ‘Ah! very true; I had 
forgot. But who is to play Shylock?’ The imbecile tone of 
his voice, and the inanity of the look, with which the last 
question was asked, caused a melancholy sensation in all who 
heard it. At last Mrs. Pope, rousing herself, said, ‘ Why 
you, to be sure ; are you not dressed for the part?’ He then 
seemed to recollect himself, and, putting his hand to his head, 
exclaimed, ‘ God help me! my memory, I am afraid, has left 
me.’ He, however, after this went on the stage, delivered two 
or three speeches of Shylock in a manner that evidently 
proved he did not understand what he was repeating. After 
a while he recovered himself a little, and seemed to make an 
effort to rouse himself, but in vain; nature could assist him 
no further ; and, after pausing some time as if considering 
what to do, he then came forward, and informed the audience, 
‘That he now found he was unable to proceed in the part, 
and hoped they would accept Mr. Ryder as his substitute, 
who was already prepared to finish it’ The audience 
accepted his apology with a mixed applause of indulgence and 
commiseration, and he retired from the stage for ever.” 


On April 4, 1790, Macklin lost his only son, John 
Macklin, who had long been in a state of ill-health, 
brought on by his own reckless mode of life. John 
Macklin’s career was a source of constant misery and 
anxiety to his father, who seems to have done all in his 
power by precept, education, and material assistance to 
render his son’s life a prosperous one. He is said to 
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have been a young man of superior talents, but his 
conduct was marked throughout his life by selfishness 
and indolence. Perhaps Macklin did not sufficiently 
take into his consideration, when he mapped out his 
son’s career, the weakness of his character and his want 
of self-control ; but it must be remembered that Macklin 
was ambitious, eager for his son to make a figure in the 
world, and too convinced of his own talents for com- 
merce and business to have any doubt about his son’s. 

Having given his, son an excellent education, he 
obtained for him the situation of a writer in the East 
India Company’s service at Fort St. George. ‘Thither 
he went towards the end of 1769, under the warm 
patronage of Mr. Hastings, and with smiling prospects of 
good fortune before him. ‘There are several letters from 
Macklin to his son during the next few years, which 
are printed in Kirkman’s biography. They represent 
Macklin in a very amiable light. He is the fond but 
reasonable father, exhorting and admonishing his son in 
earnest and touching words, to lead a life worthy of him- 
self. There is deep pathos in his remonstrances, when 
his son draws upon him for money, which Macklin can 
ill afford to let him have, or, with even greater selfishness, 
neglects opportunities of writing to his father. It would 
be pleasing to print these at length, as letters always 
suffer from being published in extracts. However, space 
not permitting this, I have taken some characteristic 
passages, by way of exhibiting the personal character of 
Macklin in his relations towards his son. ‘The letters 
range over a period from December, 1769, to November, 
Cy Ay 

In his first letter, Macklin desires his son to pay his 
court to Mr. Hastings. “I repeat it,” he writes, “let 
Mr. Hastings be your example and your guide, for his 
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characteris immaculate, his heart is good, and his under- 
standing solid—a composition seldom to be met with in 
one man in these times.” In this year (1769) Warren 
Hastings was appointed second in Council at Madras, 
and in 1772 he attained the highest office in the Com- 
pany’s service, namely, President of the Supreme Council 
in Bengal. Such a man was worth following, and young 
Macklin’s fortune would have been made if he could 
have obtained his favour. 

No young man in the eighteenth century attempted 
to make his way in life without attaching himself to 
a patron. A patron was a necessity of custom; but 
Macklin is careful to advise his son not to join in parties 
and cabals. In the same letter he writes, with the 
earnestness of one who has learned his lesson by bitter 
experience :— 


“But do you not enter into any party or cabal whatever. 
Be of no party but that of gaining knowledge and making 
yourself useful to your employers; that is a party that can 
offend none, and a party that can never forsake or betray 
you. Depend upon it that every other party will do one or 
other, or both. I have lived long in the world, have had 
much experience in parties in my own sphere, have observed 
upon those in the state and other societies, and I declare 
that I never yet met with a man or woman in theatrical 
parties that was not perfidious; nor have I seen a party in 
the great world that has not made a sacrifice of them who 
ought to have been most supported; so that I beg that you 
never will let any man know what your judgment is of the 
parties of the company. Enter into none; pursue your 
study of making yourself useful; you will then depend upon 
what cannot desert you.” 


Writing of the vanity displayed in argument and con- 
versation, Macklin gives some good advice to his son, 
which has, at the same time, an autobiographical interest : 
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“T have myself this disputatious desire to an offensive 
degree, and I believe that it has made me more enemies 
than all my follies or vices besides. I have at last seen my 
error, and I can now sit in company for hours, hear men of 
letters and high character in the world contend for the most 
false judgments, and which they believe in too—I say, I can 
now hear such conversations with great tranquillity, and 
never contradict or side with either party; nay, I find a 
secret pleasure in my ewtralty that gratifies even the vanity 
of men in public conversation, because everybody is fond of 
excelling in knowledge and eloquence. It is a long time 
before men learn the w7sdom of neutrality in conversation, 
especially men of parts or information; but it is wonderful 
how soon dull men and cunning men see the policy of it.” 


The first letter that John Macklin writes home is a 
sore disappointment to his father. ‘There is no mention 
of Mr. Hastings in it; there is no mention of the journal 
which his father had charged him to keep, and “ made 
him a book for that purpose ;” but there are complaints 
that his living is expensive, and that he has no prospect 
of making money. These are embodied in a letter 
“blotted and scratched, with words omitted, sense imper- 
fect, and so deficient in matter, and incorrect in every 
respect,” that his parents were ashamed to show it to 
their friends. A little later Macklin learns that his son 
gambled away much of his money on the outward voyage, 
and, as time runs on, his letters become less frequent, 
though more importunate in their demands for further 
supplies of money. 

In August, 1771, Macklin writes— 


“The only account or hint of your being even alive, is a 
report which comes from Madras that you were about to 
come home. I asked the cause of your coming home, and 
was given to understand that it was your whim or caprice. 
Do you not think that this is a most alarming report to me 
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and your mother? You could not surely be so mad as to 
think of such an unpardonable, such an impolitic step—an 
indiscretion never to be atoned for.” 


In this very letter mention is made of a draft for 
Atoo forwarded to his son, and this is the indulgent 
way in which Macklin meets a request for £500 for his 
son to trade with, hoping against hope that the request 
is evidence of a genuine desire on his son’s part to make 
his way in the world. 


“T did desire you to get Mr. Hastings, or any grave 
gentleman in the Council, if you have deserved such a friend, 
to say in a letter to Mr. Sayer, or to any friend here, that 
you may be trusted with £500 to trade with, and you shall 
have it though I were to borrow it. But were you to draw 
from me such a sum under the hypocritical pretext of trading 
with it, and game it away or dissipate it, it would be the 
greatest act of cruelty that a child could be guilty of to a 
parent. Age is advanced on me; sickness and debility are 
its attendants; and to strip me of that little which is to sup- 
port your mother and me in that day when age and debility 
cannot have any succour but from past labour and economy, 
would be a disgrace to you, that would wound my heart 
deeper than asking alms would my pride; therefore think— 
ask your heart, ask your firmness—can you be trusted with 
that which is to support your mother and me in the hour of 
age’s debility ?” 

He then speaks of his wife’s illness, and continues— 


“, . . But she is recovering, to my great, great happiness ; 
for if ever a woman deserved the sincerest and warmest 
esteem as wife and mother she does. Take her blessing— 
she sends it to you. But pray, my dear, do not afflict us by 
not writing; it is unkind, cruel. What can be the cause of 
it? Ifit be indolence, Heavens! what must I think of you? 
It can be nothing else; for you have as many opportunities 
as any other person in the settlement.” 


Soon after this, John Macklin, to his father’s intense 
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disappointment, returned to England. During the rest 
of his life he made several fresh starts in new professions, 
but no one could help him to any self-control or power, 
of application. Law he treated in the same spirit as 
commerce ; and the hours of work in the Temple were 
entirely subservient to the more flattering amusements 
of Covent Garden. Having neglected the study of the 
law for some time, he is said to have gone into the army, 
and served in the American War. Cooke says he was 
in the army in India, but this is more than doubtful. 
It is not to be supposed that his early habits left him ; 
and there are several stories of his eccentricity and wilful 
folly while serving in the army. For some years he 
lived on his father, who tried every possible method of 
reclaiming him, all, unfortunately, to no purpose, and he 
ultimately died of a complication of disorders, some of 
which were directly attributable to his careless mode of 
life. His story was the common one of a young man 
of talents with excellent prospects, ruining his own life, 
and embittering the lives of his parents, to gratify his 
own selfish tastes. 

After his son’s death, Macklin, who was over ninety, 
began to sink into decay. Unhappily, he was in 
straitened, almost indigent circumstances, scarcely able 
to satisfy his narrow wants. Although he had always 
received good salaries, and been well paid as actor and 
writer, yet his expenses had been heavy, he had engaged 
in several lengthy lawsuits, his son had dissipated what 
savings he had, and now in his old age he was extremely 
poor. About this date there came a time when he 
discovered that his whole fortune consisted in about 
£60 in money, and an annuity of about £10. At this 
crisis his friends were consulted, and it was at first 
suggested that he should have a benefit at Covent 
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Garden. This plan was afterwards changed, and, 
instead, it was decided to publish a subscription edition 
of The Man of the World and Love d-la-Mode, which 
Mr. Murphy was kind enough to edit for his old friend. 
This edition of his two plays, which was delivered to 
subscribers in 1793, produced no less than £1500, 
which was invested in an annuity of £200 for himself 
and £75 for his wife in case she survived him, and thus 
he was free from absolute want for the remainder of 
his life. 

Of his life during these last years, in his brighter and 
more collected moments, there are many reminiscences. 
He was always to be found at the taverns and the 
theatres, and was looked upon as a marvel and a show. 
A writer in the Monthly Mirror describes how, about 
this time— 


“Macklin came into Mr. Williams’s coffee-house in Bow 
Street one night last winter after the play, and, having seated 
himself in the public room, he called lustily on the waiter 
to furnish him with a pint of white wine, a pint of water, 
some sugar, milk, and a basin of mashed potatoes. With 
these ingredients he went to work, emptied them all into a 
large bowl, and, having mixed them together for about a 
quarter of an hour to bring them to a proper consistency, 
he proceeded to take his supper. A few spoonfuls of this 
extraordinary dish soon gave him spirits, and he chatted 
with great humour with all the gentlemen present, But his 
conversation betrayed every moment the decay of his intel- 
lect ; he confounded terms, repeated sentences, and mingled 
subjects so perpetually, that it was nearly impossible to 
discover his meaning. He talked entirely of himself, of his 
acting, of his theatrical squabbles ; but, above all, his ex- 
amination at Westminster Hall before Lord Mansfield some 
years ago, and congratulated himself exceedingly on the 
shrewdness he evinced on that occasion. About one o’clock 
the company retired, and the old gentleman was escorted to 
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his residence in Tavistock Row, ‘ hot with the Tuscan grape, 
and high in blood.’” 


Cooke somewhat cruelly compares his condition in 
these last years to that of Swift’s Struldbrugs, and, 
indeed, during the last three years of his life, his exist- 
ence must have been very melancholy to his friends, 
though he himself was too incapable to realize his own 
sad condition. But, insensible as he was to what was 
passing around him, he still crawled about the theatre, 
more perhaps from force of habit than from any other 
cause. 


“On these occasions,” says Cooke, “the audience vene- 
rated his condition. On his appearance at the pit door, no 
matter how crowded the house was, they rose to make room 
for him, in order to give him his accustomed seat, which was 
the centre of the last bench near the orchestra. He generally 
walked home by himself, which was only on the other side 
of the Piazza ; but, in crossing at the corner of Great Russel 
Street, he very deliberately waited till he saw the passage 
thoroughly cleared of coaches.” 


In these days he frequently imagined that he was 
opposed or injured, and he often made application at 
Bow Street for redress of his fancied wrongs. The 
magistrates used to hear him with compassion, but, even 
while they were talking to him about his wrongs, the 
whole subject would fly from his mind, and he was 
unable to recall the original causes of his application. 

In 1795, some over-zealous friends of the actor 
suggested that he should speak a congratulatory address 
from the stage to the Prince and Princess of Wales, on 
their first appearance at Covent Garden after their 
marriage. A short interlude was written, in which the 
characters were Time, Hymen, Cupid, and Macklin. 
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It was a foolish piece of snobbery, and luckily Macklin’s 
more sensible friends dissuaded him from attempting to 
play in it, and the little piece was never performed. 

The accounts of his last hours differ slightly in detail, 
but Cooke’s account is perhaps as likely to be accurate 
as any other. 

“The hour at last arrived,” he writes, “which was to 
number the days of this extraordinary old man. Some 
little time before this took place, he grew weaker and 
weaker; he was unable to go downstairs, and contented 
himself with walking about his room, and resting himself on 
his bed (or rather his couch, where he generally slept with 
his clothes on night and day for many years). In one of 
these reposes some friends were talking of him in the room, 
thinking, from his state of insensibility for many days before, 
that he was incapable of hearing or understanding them, 
when he suddenly started up and answered with some 
sharpness, This was thought to forebode some recovery ; 
but it was only the last blaze in the socket. The evening of 
that day he composed himself, as it was thought for sleeping, 
but in this sleep he made his final exit without a groan.” 


Thus died Charles Macklin, actor and playwright, on 
Tuesday, the r1th of July, 1797. 

When one examines in detail Macklin’s works and 
days, one cannot but admit that he had a good influence 
on the stage, both morally and theatrically. It is very 
tempting for a biographer to rate this too highly, to see 
in the records of the time but one figure, to make that 
figure, and that alone, the centre of all the movements 
with which it is in any way connected. To guard 
against this, I have, wherever it seemed feasible, given 
the exact words of those who knew and lived with the 
man, in preference to any paraphrases of my own. If 
I am right in my estimate of Macklin’s life, his chief 
and most important character was that of dramatic tutor. 
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Many laymen, among them, it is said, Edmund Burke 
himself, owe their powers of elocution to Macklin’s 
guidance of their first steps; and, as we have seen, 
numerous actors were successfully introduced to the 
stage through his means. 

Not only was he a sound teacher, but he did much to 
introduce a more natural intonation and mode of delivery 
in stage elocution. Dr. Hill gives a very just account 
of the services he rendered to the stage in this respect. 


“There was a time, indeed,” he says, “ when everything 
in tragedy, if it was but the delivering a common message, 
was spoken in high heroics ; but of late years this absurdity 
has been in a great measure banished from the English as 
well as the French stage. The French owe this rational 
improvement in their tragedy to Baron and Madam 
Cauvreur, and we to that excellent player Mr. Macklin. The 
pains he took while entrusted with the care of the actors at 
Drury Lane, and the attention which the success of those 
pains acquired him from the now greatest actors of the 
English theatre, have founded for us a-new method of the 
delivering tragedy from the first-rate actors, and banished 
the bombast that used to wound our ears continually from 
the mouths of the subordinate ones, who were eternally 
aiming to mimic the majesty that the principal performers 
employed on scenes that were of the utmost consequence, 
in the delivery of the most simple and familiar phrases, 
adapted to the trivial occasions which were afforded them 
to speak on. 

“Tt is certain that the players ought very carefully to 
avoid a too lofty and sonorous delivery when a sentiment 
only, not a passion, is to be expressed ; it ought, also, as the 
excellent instructor just mentioned used eternally to be 
inculcating into his pupils, to be always avoided when a 
simple recital of facts was the substance of what was to be 
spoken, or when pure and cool reasoning was the sole 
meaning of the scene; but, though he banished noise and 
vehemence on these occasions, he allowed that on many 
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others, the pompous and sounding delivery were just—nay, 
were necessary, in this species of playing, and that no other 
manner of pronouncing the words was fit to accompany the 
thought the author expressed by them, or able to convey it 
to the audience in its intended and proper dignity.” 


Of his powers of acting, of the parts he acted, and 
of his position as a playwright, enough has been said. 
Of his personal character it is difficult to form a just 
estimate. His enemies vilified him, his friends flattered 
him ; but, with a knowledge of the conduct of his life, 
and with the strongly painted portraits of the man before 
us, one is able in some sense to realize the man and his 
manners. Congreve seems to us to draw a not inaccurate 
picture of Macklin, the man, in the following words: — 


“Tn his person Macklin was rather above the middle 
height, not corpulent, but of a robust make of body. The 
lineaments of his countenance were strongly marked, and 
highly expressive of sensibility ; his complexion was cada- 
verous, and much resembling that of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox. His friend Fielding, who may be 
allowed to be a judge of physiognomy, has characterized 
him under the title of ‘that sour-face dog Macklin.” There 
certainly was an austerity, if not moroseness, in his looks, 
which, however, seemed to change into complacency on 
a closer circumspection. He was remarkably upright in his 
stature, both off and on the stage, and disdained all that 
‘turning of arms and tripping of legs,’ etc., which modern 
actors make use of to aid their delivery.” 


This being an honest but at the same time a friendly 
picture of Macklin, one can understand the following 
somewhat unkindly remarks of Lee Lewis, and discount 
them to their fair value :— 


“Tf a painter,” says Lewis, “wanted a stern, sour counte- 
nance for the left-hand of a Resurrection piece, Macklin was 
always a fine subject. In his manner he was brutish ; he 

oO 
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was not to be softened into modesty either by sex or age. 
I have seen his levity make the matron blush; beauty and 
innocence were no safeguard against his rudeness—‘ At 
which the soft-eyed virgin has been cruelly obliged to shed 
the tender tear.’ 

“ When he entered the list of controversy (for he was one 
that would dispute on any subject with Sir Isaac Newton), 
he could only defend his opinions by dogmatic argument, 
and then so oratorically clumsy, as showed he could neither 
polish a paradox nor illustrate truth. What Danton said of 
Marat may be applied to him, ‘He was volcanic, peevish, 
and unsociable.’ ” 


Yet, side by side with this, we should remember 
O’Keeffe’s estimate of his character—and he knew him 
at least as well as Lee Lewis—when he tells us that his 
conversation among young people was always perfectly 
moral, that he hated swearing, and discountenanced 
vulgar jests. 

Of the intellectual side of his character it would be 
easy to speak too highly. Dr. Johnson is said to have 
referred to Macklin when he spoke of one whose con- 
versation was a “perpetual renovation of hope with 
a constant disappointment.” In truth, like many self- 
educated people, he overrated the value of his know- 
ledge. There was a want of humility about him that 
is seldom found in the really learned. He dogmatized 
with the freedom of Dr. Johnson, but without his 
authority. Nevertheless, he had amassed a considerable 
amount of knowledge in his time, was an observer 
of human nature, studied character, but from a some- 
what narrow and theatrical point of view, and was 
thereby enabled, as we have seen, to produce two plays 
much above the average in writing and construction. 
Strong minded, honest in purpose, keen to reform 
abuses, but, at the same time, hot headed, impetuous, 
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and conceited, Macklin made many warm friends and 
many bitter enemies. Every one, however, speaks 
highly of his judgment, and many hail him as “ Nestor,” 
or as “ Father of the Stage.” If he could not himself 
enact the various characters of tragedy, he could inspire 
others and show them how to perfect their impersona- 
tions. As his friend the Inspector said of him, “ He 
knows the foundation of the art better than them all; 
he designs it, less beautifully than some, more accurately 
than any. He better understands the nature of the 
human frame, and the situation and power of its muscles, 
than any man who ever played; nor has any man ever 
understood it like him asa science.” In character and 
in comedy he was great, and in all he attempted earnest 
and intelligent. 


“ Dark was his col’ring, but conception strong; 
If hard his manner, still it ne’er was wrong. 
Warm’d with the poet, to the part he rose; 
His anger fir’d us, and his terror froze. 
And more; where quaintness shut out meaning’s day, 
Macklin threw light with fine discernment’s ray ; 
If these are truths which envy’s self must breathe, 
Applause should crown him with her greenest wreath.” 
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No 


cOoN ON 


LIS® OF PLAYS WRITTEN, BY "CHART ES 
MACKLIN. 


. King Henry the Seventh; or, The Popish Se. 


iG; raged 8vo. 1746. 


. A Will or No Will; or, A Bone for the Lawyers. Farce. 


1746. (Not printeas 


. The Suspicious Husband Criticized ; or, The Plague of 


Envy. Farce. 1747. (Not printed.) 


. The Fortune Hunters ; or, The Widow Bewitched. Farce. 


1748.. (Not printed.) 


. Covent Garden Theatre. Dramatic Satire. 1752. (Not 


printed.) 


. Love a-la-Mode. farce. 1760. 4to, 1793. 
. The Married Libertine. Comedy. 1761. (Not printed.) 
. The True-Born Irishman. Farce. 1763. (Not printed.) 


This was afterwards acted under the title of ‘“‘ The Irish 
Fine Lady.” Farce. 1767. (Not printed.) 


g. The True-Born Scotchman. Comedy. 1766. (Not 


printed.) Afterwards acted at Covent Garden, under 
the title of “The Man of the World.” Comedy. 1781. 


4to, 1793. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS PERFORMED 
BY MACKLIN IN LONDON, FROM 1733 TO 


1781.* 
DRURY LANE, 1733-34. 
Captain Brazen aes .. Recruiting Officer. 
Marplot . “55 os .. Busy-Body. 
Clodias =. sie She ... Love Makes a Man. 
Teague .. ans --- Committee. 
* Colonel Bluff. ae ... Lutriguing Chambermaid. 
BaSS.~ eke Se Bor ... Confederacy. 
Lord Lace Aas ane es LLOLLEIEIM. 
Marquis =e ... Country House. 
Lord F oppington “= «.. Careless Husband. 
HAYMARKET, 1734. 
* Squire Badger oe ... Don Quixote in England. 
DRURY LANE, 1734-35. 
Poms... oF ait SeELL EMT Ls 
Abel ss. Ae a8 --. Committee. 
Ramilie of Fc ee ALT 
Mustacho es ec ... Lempest (Dryden’s). 
Captain Strut ... Ace ... Double Gallant. 
Sancho ... ace aes .. Love Makes a Man. 
Clincher, junr. ae ... Constant Couple. 
Thomas Appletree... .. Recruiting Officer. 
Petulant ... Way of the World. 
* Manly (Petruchion ... Cure for a Scold. 
Whisper nae wos ... Busy-Body. 
SHIP! <... SA) oe ... Merry Cobbler. 
Sancho... a 8c wee 1 98CK [OF Trick. 
* Wormwood ... Fae ... Virgin Unmasked. 


* This list is founded on those given by Kirkman and Cooke, 
amplified and corrected by reference to Genest. A few obscure 
characters, which cannot be verified, are omitted. The characters 
marked with an asterisk are those which Macklin ‘‘ created.” 
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* Cheatly 
Snap 


Second Gravedigger Bre 


Caliban (?) 


Young Cash 
Razor 

* Captain Brag 
ietteryares 
Cheatly ; 
* Captain Weazel 


Subtleman 
* Asino 


Quaint ... 

Lord Froth 
Francis 

Poins 

Jerry Bieeaers 
Osric 

Peachum 

Count Basset ... 
Cutbeard 

Face 

Lory 

Coupecr.: sae 
Orange Wench 
Jeremy: 

be Hach Bien: 
Lord Space 
Scrub 

Setter 

Tattle 


CHARLES MACKLIN. 


DRuRY LANE, 1735-36. 


Connotsseur. 
Love's Last Shift. 
Hamlet. 

Tempest. 


DrRuRY LANE, 1736-37. 


Wife's Relief. 

Provoked Wife. 

Darby Captain. 

Amorous Widow. 

Squire of Alsatia. 

Eurydice; or, Devil Hen- 
pecked. 

Twin Rivals. 

Universal Passion. 


Drury LANE, 1737-38. 


LEE SOp. 

Double Dealer. 
Henry IV. 

flenry IV. (Part I1.). 
Plain Dealer. 
Hamlet. 

Beggars Opera. 
Provoked Husband. 
Silent Woman. 
Alchemist. 

Relapse. 

Virgin Unmasked. 
Man of the Mode. 
Love for Love. 
Merry Wives. 
helapse. 

Beaux Stratagem. 
Old Bachelor. 

Love for Love. 
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Poet 

“Bays. <.: . 
Beau Mordecai 

Man of Taste (Martin) 
Roxana * : 


Mother-in-Law. 
Coffee-House. 

flarlot’s Progress. 

Man of Taste. 

Rival Queans (burlesque). 


Drury LANE, 1738-39. 


Ben 


Sir Polidorus Hogstye. 


Trappanti 


Numps... x 
Squib 
Teague .. 


Sir Philip Modelove 6: 


Don Choleric ... 
Beau Clincher 

Old Mirabel 

Sir Fopling Flutter 
Mad Welchman 
John Moody 
Foigard 

Second Citizen 
Butler . 


Love for Love. 

LE Sop. 

She Wowd and She Woud 
Not. 

Tender Husband. 

Tunbridge Walks. 

Twin Rivals. 

Bold Stroke for a Wife. 

Love Makes a Man. 

Constant Couple. 

Inconstant. 

Man of the Mode. 


‘Pilgrim. 


Provoked Husband. 
Beaux Stratagem. 


Julius Cesar. 


Drummer. 


DRuRY LANE, 1739-40. 


Sir William Belfond ... 


Bullock 

Trincalo 

Jacomo : 

* Drunken Man 
Lovegold 

Tom 

Trim 

Sir Novelty Fashion... 
Sir Jasper Fidget 


Sir Francis a se 


Clodpole foie 


Squire of Alsatia. 
Recruiting Officer. 
Tempest (Dryden’s). 


Libertine Destroyed. 
Lethe. 
Miser. 


Consctous Lovers. 
Funeral. 


Love’s Last Shift. 


Country Wife. 
Provoked Husband. 


. Amorous Widow. 
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Fondlewife 
Sir John Dawe 
Higgin ... 
Malvolio 
Shylock 

Toby Guzzle 


Old Woman 

Sir John Brute 
Touchstone 
Gomez ... 
Clown ... 
Corvino chi 
Sir Paul Plyant 
* Zorobabel 


Dromio of Syracuse (?) 
Queen Dollallolla 
Rigdum Funnidos 


Mock Doctor ... 
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DRURY LANE, 1740-41. 
Old Bachelor. 
Szlent Woman. 
Royal Merchant. 
Twelfth Night. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Rural Sports. 


DRURY LANE, 1741-42. 


Rule a Wife. 

Provoked Wife. 

As You Like It. 

Spanish Friar. 

All's Well. 

Volpone. 

Double Dealer. 

... Miss Lucy in Town. 
Comedy of Errors. 
Tom Thumb. 
Chrononhotonthologos. 


DRURY LANE, 1742-43. 
Mock Doctor. 


Noll Bluff Old Bachelor. 

First Gravedigger fLamlet. 

Brazen ... sn Recruiting Officer. 

* Mr. Steadfast sss Wedding Day. 

Gloster (?) ee -» Fane Shore. 
HAYMARKET, 1744. 

Iago Othello. 

Loveless Relapse. 

Ghost flamlet. 

DRuRY LANE, 1745-46. 
* Huntly Lflenry VII. 
Stephano 


Tempest (Shakespeare’s). 
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Sir Roger sé ie o. Scornful Lady. 


Storm ... a Se «-. Lying Lover. 

Lucio’ «x. ane nee -. Measure for Measure. 
Sir John Airy ... oe: .. She Gallants. 

Major Cadwallader ... .. Humours of the Army. 


DRuRY LANE, 1746-47. 
Sir Gilbert Wrangle ... .. Refusal. 


Gripus ... e See ..- <Amphitryon. 
Witch .- ace ce ... Macbeth. 
Pandulph <e = .. King Fohn. 


DRuRY LANE, 1747-48. 


Pandolfo ae tp .. Albumazar. 

Captain Flash... soe .«. Miss in Her Teens. 
Fluellin... Rut dcx Stee DENG GV NE 

* Faddle od ME .. Foundling. 

Sciolto ... Ac nce wee FOU Peniueiie 
Strictland ae at .. Suspicious Husband. 
Meleander (?) ... om .. Lovers Melancholy. 


COVENT GARDEN, 1750-51. 


Mercutio Bee a ... Romeo and Fulzet. 

Polonius ae 5 --. Hamlet. 

Vellum ... = roe ... Drummer. 

Don Manuel ... om .. She Wowd and She Wowd 
Vote. 

Sir Oliver Cockwood... .. She Would tf She Could. 

Sir Wilfred Witwould .. Way of the World. 


COVENT GARDEN, 1751-52. 


Barnaby Brittle ae ... Amorous Widow. 
(opez).-- “9 cor ... Lalse Friend. 
Lopez ... : or .. Mistake. 


Mad Englishman _... see lt CULT II. 


tee 
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COVENT GARDEN, 1752-53. 


Renault 
IBuckKar 


Venice Preserved. 
Englishman in Paris. 


DRURY LANE, 1759-60. 


* Sir Archy MacSarcasm 


Love a-la-Mode. 


COVENT GARDEN, 1760-61. 


* Lord Belville 


Married Libertine. 


Smock ALLEY, DUBLIN, 1763-64. 


* Murrough O’Dogherty 


Irish Fine Lady (True-Born 
Irishman). 


COVENT GARDEN, 1773-74. 


Macbeth 


Macbeth. 


COVENT GARDEN, 1776-77. 


Richard III. 


Richard IIT. 


COVENT GARDEN, 1780-81. 


* Sir Pertinax MacSycophant 


Man of the World. 
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to Drury Lane under Fleetwood, 
25; manslaughter of Thomas 
Hallam, 26-30; first meets Quin, 
353 epigram on Quin and Mack- 
lin, 375; Quin’s witticisms on, 
37; quarrel with Quin, 38-40; 
his Shylock, 52-68; former 
Shakespearian parts, 52, 533 
parts played 1737-1740, 53, 543 
his Lovegold and Sir Francis 
Wronghead, 54; character of 
audiences in 1741, 58-61; cast 
of Merchant of Venice, 62, 63; 
performance described, 64, 65 ; 
portrait by Zoffany, 66; criticisms 
of his Shylock, 67, 68 ; compari- 
son with Garrick, 69; plays with 
Garrick, 1742, 70; prologue of 
the Wedding Day, 71-73, attri- 
buted to Macklin, 70; strike of 
actors against Fleetwood, 74-78 ; 
mean conduct of Garrick, 75; 
surrender of the actors, 76 ; 
Macklin banished from Drury 
Lane, 76; riots at D. L., 77, 78; 
M. opens Haymarket in 1744, 
79; introduces Foote, 79; Dr. 
Hill’s account of this company, 


—— 
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79, 80; M.’s Iago, 80; his 
method of instructing pupils, 81 ; 
returns to Drury Lane, 1744, 83 ; 
introduces Barry, 85; first 
attempts as author, 86; life with 
Garrick and Mrs. Woffington, 
86; description of Barry’s and 
Garrick’s Romeo, 87; gives 
lessons on elocution, 38; manages 
amateur performance for Sir F. 
Delaval, 88, 89; educates his 
daughter, 90; retires from stage, 
1753, 93; opens British Inquisi- 
tion, 93 ; account of scheme, 93- 
99; burlesque by Foote, 97, 98; 
M.’s bankruptcy, 99 ; connection 
with Dublin, 100; first visit to 
Dublin, 1748, 105; Chancery 
action against Sheridan, 106 ; 
partnership with Barry and 
Woodward, 108; Crow Street 
Theatre, 108; enlisting company 
for, 109; M. leaves the partner- 
ship, 110; in Ireland in 1757, 
110; Crow Street Theatre opened, 
111; death of Mrs. M., 112; M. 
returns to London, 1759, 112; 
second marriage, 117; returns to 
Dublin, 1763, 117; letter to his 
daughter, 118-120; M.’s receipts 
at Smock Alley Theatre, 120; 
engagement with Barry, 122; 
revisits Dublin, 1771, 122; in- 
structs Miss Young, 123; last 
visit to Dublin, 1785, 125 ; writes 
King Henry Vil,, 1283; writes 
Love a-la- Mode, 130; first played, 
1759, 1343 read by George II., 
137; letter to Mr. Quick respect- 
ing his Beau Mordecai, 139; 
Love a-la-Mode pirated, 141; 


INDEX, 


production of Zhe Married 
Libertine, 144; production of 
True-Born Irishman, 145; writes 
The Man of the World, 145; 
produced at Covent Garden, 1781, 
147; protest to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, 148; his Sir Pertinax 
MacSycophant, 150; agrees 
with Colman to act at Covent 
Garden, 1773, 159; plays Mac- 
beth, 160; press criticisms on 
performance, 162; anti-Mack- 
linite riots, 164-177; trial of 
rioters, 170; judgment of Lord 
Mansfield, 172; plays Richard 
IIL, 1775, 178; proposes pro- 
vincial tour, 179; death of his 
daughter, 181; last performance, 
1789, 182 ; death of John Mack- 
lin, 183; M.’s letters to his son, 
184-187 ; ill health and poverty, 
188 ; publication of Zhe Man of 
the World and Love a-la-Mode, 
189; death, 1797, 19 

Macklin, John (M.’s son), 183, 186, 
187 

———, Mirs-5) 5351055112 

» Miss Mary, 23; sketch of 
career, 90-93, 112, 134, 175, 181 

Macready, 16 

Maddox, 112 

Mahon, Robert, 122 

Mansfield, Lord, 61, 172, 173, 176, 

177, 189 

Matthews, Charles, 180 

Messink, —, 141 

Miles, —, 165, 170 

Mills, —, 29, 33, 62, 74 

Milward, —, 62 

Montagu, George, 49 

Moody (actor), 134 


ey 
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INDEX. 


Mossop, Henry, 100, 1ol, 106, 113- 
117, 21, 122, 163 

Murphy, Arthur, 3, 70, 133, 134, 
161, 162, 189 


Newton, Sir Isaac, 194 

Nicholson, — (M.’s schoolmaster), 
£3, ¥2 

Norris, —, 24 


O’Callaghan, Rev., 124 

O’Keeffe, John, 81, 104, 105, 111, 
122, 123, 194 

Oldfield, Mrs., 24 

Omeally, Luke, 11 

Opie, John (artist), 8 

Orford, Lord, 89 


Pierson, —, 73 

Pilkington, Mrs., 13 

Pine, Sim, 88 

Platt, Miss, 148 

Poitier, Miss, 119 

Pope, Alexander, 65, 66 
Mrs... 123,147, 183 
Prior, Mrs., 124 
Pritchard, Mrs., 63, 70, 74 
Purvor, Grace, 23 


Quick, —, 138, 139 

Quin, Mark (Quin’s grandfather), 31 
, James, birth, descent, and 
early days, 31, 32; first appear- 
ance in Dublin, 32; first appear- 
ance in London, 33; his Falstaff, 
34; his Cato, 35 ; receives £500 
a year from Fleetwood, 35 ; first 
meets Macklin, 35; receives 
£1000 a year at Covent Garden, 
36; last performance, 37; 
epigram on Macklin and Quin, 
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373 his witticisms about Ma 
lin, 37; quarrel with M., 38-40 
style of acting, 41; criticism by 
Smollett, 42, 43; criticisms by 
Davies and Horace Walpole, 44; 
anecdotes of his wit and humour, 
45-50; manslaughter of William 
Bowen, 45; fatal fight with 
Williams, a fellow-actor, 46 ; 
death, 50; epitaph by Garrick, 51 
Quon, Mrs., 89 


Rathband, Charles, 5 

Reddish (actor), 164, 165 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 3 

Rich, John (manager), 26, 29, 33- 
37, 76, 82, 87 

Ridout (actor), 62 

Rochester, Earl of, 55 

Ross (actor), 163 

Rowe, Thomas, 33, 55, 57 

Ryan, 29, 33, 50 

Ryder (actor), 183 


Sampson, —, 125 

Sayer, —, 187 

Sheridan, — (manager), 83, 87, 
IOI—-108, 113, 115, 117, 163 

Smith, William (actor), 159, 160, 
162, 163 

Smollett, —, 42 

Sowdon, —, 117 

Sparks, —, 164, 165, 170 

Stephen, Mr. Justice, 30 

Stephens, Captain, 88 

Stevens, George, 162 

, Mrs., 89 

Swift, Jonathan, 190 


Taswell, — (actor), 62, 82 
Taylor, John, 3, 53, 59, 92, 161 
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Taylor, Mrs., 53 
Thompson (actor), 147 
Thomson (poet), 46 
Turbutt, Richard, 29, 62 


Victor, IOI-104, 107, 108, II11-113 


Waller, Edmund, 55 
Walpole, Horace, 44, 49 
, Sir Robert, 68 
Warburton, Bishop, 49 
Ward, Mrs., 111, 113 
Ware (actor), 6, 7 
Wewitzer (actor), 147 
White, Captain, 112 
Whitehead, Paul, 26, 75 
Whitley, James, 142, 144 
Wilkinson, Tate, 107, 115, 141, 
179, 180 
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Wilks (actor), 24, 59 

Williams (actor), 46 

Wilson, —, 147 

» F., 147 

, Mrs., 148 

Winstone (actor), 62 

Woffington, Peg, 70, 86, 87, 100, 
IOI, 106, 107 

Woodward, Harry, 104, 109-113, 
TIS; 116, 122.5147 


Yates, Mrs., 160 

York, Duke of, 121 

Yorke, —, 80 

Young, Dr., 114 

Younge, Miss, 123, 147, 148 


Zoffany (artist), 66, 161 
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